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TOWARDS  AN  IMPERIAL  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

A  BOOK  giving  a  full  and  authoritative  account  of  the  development 
of  British  foreign  policy  is  one  that  still  remains  to  be  written. 
It  is  not  creditable  to  English  scholarship  that  no  historian 
equippc'd  with  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  acquainted  with 
modern  methods  of  investigation  and  exposition,  should  have  as 
yet  undertaken  the  task.  We  are  left  to  the  late  Professor 
Montagu  Burrows’  volume,  w’hich  only  covered  a  part  of  the 
ground  in  a  superticiai  fashion,  and  Seeley’s  Growth  of  British 
Policy,  which,  unfortunately,  goes  no  further  than  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  work  on  the  subject  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  an  accomplished  Oxford  tutor  ^  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  No  doubt  Mr.  Hassall,  who  has  a 
well-deserved  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  historian,  could,  if  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  the  enterprise,  WTite  the  “History  of 
British  Foreign  Policy.”  His  present  volume  is,  however,  a  little 
overweighted  by  that  imposing  title.  It  is  not  so  much  a  history 
as  a  summary  of  the  course  of  our  international  relations.  It 
has  been  compiled  with  care  and  judgment,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  found  useful.  But  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  ample  leisure  and 
dignified  traditions  of  the  older  universities  so  seldom  inspire 
their  distinguished  resident  graduates  to  more  ambitious  enter¬ 
prise  than  text-books,  and  short  summaries,  and  “popular” 
historical  and  biographical  monographs.  The  harassed  school¬ 
master,  the  overdriven  “publicist”  of  the  Press,  must,  perhaps, 
be  content  with  this  limited  achievement ;  but  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  should  do  better. 

In  the  meanwhile,  since  there  is  no  other  book  in  English,  so 
far  as  1  am  aware,  which  follows  the  whole  current  of  our  foreign 
policy  through  its  twelve  hundred  years,  many  people  may  derive 
profit  and  instruction  from  Mr.  Hassall’s  pages,  with  their  concise 

(1)  T/ie  History  of  British  Foreign  Policy  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1912. 
%  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  (Wm. 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  1912.) 
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record  of  wars,  treaties,  and  alliances.  I  am  afraid  they  are  only 
too  likely  to  rise  from  them  without  any  clear  idea  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  action  of  our  monarchs  and  statesmen,  and 
they  may  seek  in  vain  for  threads  to  bind  the  facts  into  some  sort 
of  harmonious  relationship.  This  is  not  entirely  due  to  the 
writer’s  concise  treatment  of  a  large  subject.  It  is  difficult,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  to  find  consistency  and  a  systematic 
design  in  the  external  policy  of  Britain  from  age  to  age,  or  even 
from  year  to  year.  Temporary  exigencies  are  dealt  with  and 
immediate  difficulties  met,  sometimes  with  skill  and  forethought, 
sometimes  with  haste  and  imprudence ;  but  the  directors  of 
English  policy,  being  essentially  practical  persons  concerned  with 
practical  issues,  have  commonly  shown  little  regard  for  the  needs 
of  the  philosophic  historian  who  is  anxious  to  regard  events  as 
the  stages  in  an  evolutionary  process. 

Historians  have  oscillated  between  Sir  John  Seeley’s  view  that 
we  founded  a  great  Empire  mainly  “in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,” 
and  that  of  others  who  hold ,  with  Mr.  George  Peel  that  we  were 
consciously  and  systematically  defending  our  trade  and  liberties 
against  the  aggressive  pressure  of  the  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe. 
Both  explanations  apply  to  some  of  the  facts  and  neither  explains 
them  all.  Our  policy  was  often  swayed  by  personal  influences, 
often  turned  by  ix)pular  emotion,  often  affected  by  vague  suspicion. 
Those  who  try  to  trace  through  our  annals  a  steady,  relentless, 
undeviating  pursuit  of  the  two  great  British  interests  of  maritime 
predominance  and  overseas  commerce  find  themselves  met  by 
deflections  wdiich  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  main  thesis. 
Sentiment  and  passion,  personal  and  party  motives,  historical 
accidents,  political  or  juridical  fictions,  have  constantly  involved 
us  in  engagements  and  undertakings  from  which  we  derived,  and 
could  derive,  no  real  benefit.  Not  often  or  for  long  could  we  brace 
ourselves  to  that  stern  Roman  selfishness  or  self-confidence 
which  seems  so  admirable  to  friends  like  Admiral  Mahan,  and 
so  intolerable  to  hostile  critics  like  Treitschke  and  Schiemann. 
We  are  neither  so  good  nor  so  bad  as  we  have  been  painted. 

Our  statesmen,  as  a  rule,  have  taken  short  views.  They  have 
always  been  ready  to  adapt  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour,  without  much  regard  to  general  rules 
or  previous  experience.  They  wanted  in  the  first  place  to  make 
England  safe,  and  secondly  to  make  her  prosperous  and  w'ealthy. 
Both  objects  brought  them  into  antagonism  with  any  nation 
which  from  time  to  time  seemed  likely  to  threaten  either  our 
independence  or  our  maritime  and  colonial  extension.  We  had 
usually  one  great  rival  or  enemy  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

(1)  The  Friends  of  England.  By  George  Peel.  (London  :  John  Murray,  1905.) 
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against  whom  all  our  alliances  and  engagements,  our  warlike 
preparations,  and  occasionally  our  warlike  efforts,  were  directed. 
Until  the  sixteenth  century  that  function  was  filled  by  France, 
in  the  later  Tudor  period  by  Spain,  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Holland.  After  we  had  ceased  to  regard  the  Dutch  as  dangerous 
competitors  either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  we  embarked  upon 
what  Seeley  calls  the  Second  Hundred  War,  the  long  contest  for 
maritime  trade  and  dominion  with  France  and  its  ally  or  adjunct 
Spain,  which  lasted  to  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  For  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  after  Waterloo  we  found  the  stimulus  that 
seems  necessary  to  give  vitality  to  our  foreign  policy  in  a  great 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  Kussia.  Betw’en  1878  and  1902  we  were 
in  the  uneasy  position  of  having  no  bugbear,  and  had  to  make 
shift  with  intermittent  quarrels  with  France  which  twice  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  wmr.  During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  partially 
amended  the  deficiency  by  drifting,  or  being  drifted,  into 
antagonism  with  the  strongest  Power  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

This  brief  survey  gives  a  closer  air  of  coherency  and  system 
to  our  foreign  policy  than  it  really  possessed.  There  was  no  such 
resolute  concentration  on  Realpolitik  as  we  should  perliaps  like 
to  imagine.  No  doubt  it  was  a  sound  instinct  which  bade  us 
seek  out  our  most  formidable  rival  or  potential  aggressor  and 
become  the  friend  of  his  enemies.  But  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  modern  period  we  were  often  affected  by  dynastic  interests 
and  traditions,  and  in  the  later  by  mere  prejudice  and  passion 
and  by  the  idea  that  we  ought,  somehow  or  other,  to  prevent 
anybody  else  from  becoming  very  strong  or  very  big.  Added  to 
this  was  the  belief  that  if  we  were  not  able  to  interfere  actively 
in  the  arrangements  and  combinations  of  other  peoples,  we  had 
abdicated  our  position  as  a  leading  member  of  the  international 
family,  lost  some  of  our  prestige,  and  sacrificed  that  “ascendancy 
in  the  Councils  of  Europe  ”  which  a  self-respecting  nation  ought 
to  possess.  We  are  told  that  in  1885,  when  we  were  “isolated 
in  Europe,”  the  United  Kingdom  “touched  the  nadir  of  its 
fortunes.”  I  am  no  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  foreign 
policy ;  but  I  am  old  enough  to  have  a  very  lively  remembrance 
of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  year  1885,  and  I  have 
no  consciousness  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  a  particularly 
deplorable  situation  at  the  time.  If  Ireland  was  “seething  with 
sedition,”  and  English  parties  were  just  about  to  embark  on 
another  of  their  bitterest  quarrels,  the  .country  was  stable,  con¬ 
tented,  and  prosperous;  and,  as  events  presently  showed,  it  was 
well  able  to  guard  its  interests  abroad  and  to  have  as  much 
influence  in  the  Councils  of  Europe  as  it  chose  to  exercise,  in 
spite  of  its  “isolation.” 
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Isolation  was  carried  iurther  in  the  years  which  succeeded  the 
fall  of  the  second  Gladstone  Government.  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Kosebery  kept  England  out  of  the  circle  of  Continental 
alliances;  and  under  their  rule  at  the  Eoreign  Office,  it  may  be 
said  that  England  found  herself  with  no  one  special  friend  or 
special  foe  in  Europe.  We  had  not  quite  rounded  up  our 
old  quarrels  with  France,  we  were  balancing  between  that 
country  and  Germany,  and  though  our  people  still  regarded  Russia 
with  distrust,  our  statesmen  were  beginning  to  think  that  we 
had  “backed  the  wrong  horse”  in  giving  our  patronage  and 
protection  in  a  half-hearted  fashion  to  Turkey.  But  there  was 
something  more  than  this.  Lord  Salisbury,  whether  by  design 
or  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  made  our  withdrawal  from 
the  European  arena  go  hand-in-hand  with  a  more  definite  assertion 
of  Imperial  policy  in  the  outer  continents  and  oceans.  The  year 
1887,  the  year  of  the  first  Colonial  Conference,  marks,  as  Mr. 
Hassall  rightly  says,  an  epoch  in  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies.  It  showed  that  the  “  cut-the-painter  ” 
attitiule  had  been  definitely  abandoned  and  that  the  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  Empire,  wdiich  Disraeli  disclosed  in  his  great  speech  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  1872,  had  passed  into  the  stock  currency 
of  Englisli  politics.  Lord  Salisbury  was  largely  occupied  during 
the  next  few  years  in  settling  the  affairs  of  British  dependencies 
in  Africa  and  Asia  and  in  adjusting  their  relations  with  the  trans¬ 
marine  possessions  of  European  Powers.  Recognising  that  it  was 
impossible  to  block  the  advance  of  the  other  Western  nations, 
he  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  clash  of  rival  ambitions  by  de¬ 
limiting  ”  spheres  of  interest  ”  within  which  economic  and  political 
activity  could  be  carried  on  without  the  danger  of  conflict. 

England,  exposed  to  constant  pin-pricking  from  France,  which 
fretfully  declined  to  settle  the  outstanding  differences  that  were 
the  legacies  of  the  past,  drew  nearer  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  but  Lord 
Salisbury  was  anxious  to  be  free  from  Continental  complications, 
and  held  apart  as  much  as  he  could  from  European  politics.  In 
1890  he  concluded  the  famous  Agreement  with  Germany  by  which 
Heligoland  wms  ceded.  The  Convention  was  much  criticised  at  the 
time,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lord  Salisbury  made  a  poor 
bargain  ;  for  if  Heligoland  was  worth  little  to  us,  it  w’as  of  such 
immense  value  to  Germany,  on  sentimental  as  well  as  strategic 
grounds,  that  she  might  well  have  been  asked  to  give  a  better 
price  than  the  recognition  of  the  British  Protectorate  over  Zanzibar 
in  exchange  for  this  island  patch  of  German  soil  which  she  has 
turned  into  a  first-class  fortress.  What  price  would  Spain  pay 
for  Gibraltar,  or  Italy  for  Malta,  or  France  for  the  Channel 
Islands?  But  the  Convention  of  1890  w^as  made  in  the  belief  that 
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the  era  of  our  wars  and  alliances  on  the  Continent  was  definitely 
closed,  and  that  all  we  should  want  from  Europe  was  the  freedom 
and  the  opportunity  to  pursue  our  way  in  peace  elsewhere.  The 
retrocession  of  Heligoland  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  regarded  by 
Lord  Salisbury  as  a  sort  of  break  wdth  the  past ,  a  sign  that  there 
could  be  no  recurrence  to  the  policy  which  had  sent  our  frigates 
to  Cuxhaven,  and  our  line-of -battle  ships  to  Copenhagen,  ft  was 
imagined  that  w'e  should  never  again  need  to  watch  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  or  to  open  a  bombardment  in  the  Baltic.  Egypt, 
Siam,  South  Africa  and  Central  Africa,  the  Indian  frontier,  the 
Pacific,  the  Far  East — these,  it  was  hoped,  were  to  be  our  real 
“spheres  of  interest”  in  the  future.  Towards  the  European 
Powers — so  soon  as  France  had  thought  fit,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said,  to  “mend  her  manners”  and  had  ceased  to  annoy  us — we 
should  remain  on  terms  of  placid  but  indifferent  friendship.  Their 
internal  affairs  and  their  mutual  relations  were  no  concern  of  ours  : 
though  if  any  of  them  interfered  with  us  in  the  extra-PiUropean 
world  we  were  prepared  to  go  to  war,  as  we  nearly  did  over 
Fashoda  in  1S9S,  and  over  the  Siamese  boundary  in  1895.  This 
we  should  have  done,  seeking  no  allies  and  needing  none  ;  for  we 
should  have  fought  only  on  the  seas  or  in  regions  where  our 
naval  superiority  would  have  given  us  the  victory.  Into  the  circle 
of  Continental  friendships  and  enmities,  where  great  armies  count 
more  than  great  fleets,  we  had  no  intention  of  being  drawn. 

Dis  aliter  visum  est.  Twelve  years  ago,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
Boer  War,  we  .stood  in  complete  solitude.  We  had  no  ally, 
perhaps  at  the  moment  we  had  no  friend  ;  for  our  proceedings 
were  viewed  with  almost  equal  aversion  in  France,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  and  even  Italy  and  the  small  Powers 
were  resentful.  We  went  calmly  on  our  way,  and  finished  off 
the  w’ar  in  due  course,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  alien  peoples 
might  rave  as  they  please,  but  could  not  meddle  with  operations 
carried  on  beyond  the  seas  under  the  shield  of  a  navy  still  with¬ 
out  a  serious  rival.  Great  has  been  the  change  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Isolation  is  gone  ;  we  are  entangled  in  the  web  of 
European  complications:  we  are  members,  nay,  we  are  the 
nucleus  and  the  binding  element,  of  one  European  group,  ex}X)sed 
to  threats  and  objurgations  from  another.  Twice  have  we  been 
on  the  verge  of  war  with  the  most  formidable  military  Power  of 
the  globe  in  a  quarrel  which  touched  no  British  interest  and 
was  concerned  with  no  British  territory.  We  might  have  been 
compelled  to  plunge  our  small  Expeditionary  Force  into  the 
armed  hosts  of  a  Continental  campaign  that  would  have  owed 
its  origin  to  a  dispute  over  a  part  of  Africa  as  remote  as  possible 
from  our  own  possessions  and  our  own  spheres  of  influence.  So  far 
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from  being  indifferent  to  what  passes  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 
we  are  following  its  politics  with  a  strained  attention,  watching 
the  mighty  maritime  weapon  which  Germany  is  forging  as  a 
duellist  watches  his  adversary’s  blade,  uncertain  whether  some 
movement,  due  less  to  ourselves  than  to  others,  may  not  turn 
the  point  upon  our  heart. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances  which  have 
placed  us  in  this  position.  We  may,  if  we  please,  blame  the 
diplomacy,  or  mereh^  blame  the  mischance,  which  has  diverted 
agreements  meant  apparently  for  local  and  limited  purposes,  to 
such  portentous  ends.  An  innocent-looking  convention  with 
France,  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  differences  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  Egypt,  has  apparently  made  us  parties  to  the 
perennial  quarrel  between  France  and  Germany.  We  kept  out 
of  the  Franco-German  War^of  1870  only  to  find  ourselves,  forty 
years  later,  inheritors  of  its  damaging  inheritance.  We  made  an 
arrangement  with  Russia  to  secure  peace  on  the  Indian  frontier 
wdth  the  result  that  we  seem  to  be  committed  to  a  sort  of  partner- 
.ship  in  Russian  adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  untoward 
consequence  of  these  associations  is  that  w’e  may  be  induced 
to  pass  from  the  element  where  we  are  strong  to  spheres  in 
w'hich  we  cannot  employ  our  strength  advantageously.  We  can 
face  the  rivalry  of  a  mighty  fleet  beyond  the  girdle  of  our  home 
waters,  not,  indeed,  with  a  light  heart,  but  at  any  rate  with  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  here  engaged  upon  what  may  be  called 
the  normal  business  of  an  island  people,  the  price  we  pay,  as  we 
have  paid  it  through  a  large  part  of  the  term  of  our  national 
existence,  for  security  and  freedom.  But  now  we  may  be  com¬ 
mitted,  it  seems,  to  military  operations  on  a  great  scale  upon  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  which  is  a  different  matter.  That  is  an 
enterprise  for  which  we  are  not  prepared,  which  we  do  not 
understand,  and  w’hich  we  are  not  so  organised  as  to  prosecute 
with  success.  Whatever  be  the  causes  which  have  led  us 
into  this  situation,  whether  we  are  ourselves  mainly  responsible 
for  them,  or  whether  they  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  ambitions 
and  activities  of  others,  it  is  impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
position,  or  to  contrast  it  favourably  with  that  gradual  withdrawal 
from  European  complications,  and  that  steady  development  of  an 
Imperial  foreign  policy,  to  which  we  were  tending  before  we  were 
brought  into  the  circle  of  European  alliances,  understandings, 
and  counterpoises. 

And  if  the  newer  system  has  not  rendered  us  safer  and  more 
comfortable,  neither  does  it  offer  us  the  allurement  of  a  higher 
morality.  It  has  lent  itself  to  a  flagrant  violation  of  solemn 
engagements,  to  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  public  law,  and  to 
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an  undisguised  assertion  of  the  rule  of  sheer  force  in  the  relations 
of  states  to  one  another,  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  most  cynical  phases  of  eighteenth-century  states¬ 
manship.  It  may  be  said  that  we  could  not,  in  any  case,  have 
prevented  such  transactions  as  the  annexation  of  Bosnia,  the 
seizure  of  Morocco,  the  occupation  of  Northern  Persia,  or  the 
robbery  of  Tripoli ;  we  must  recognise  the  limits  of  our  power, 
and  can  no  longer  attempt,  as  we  sometimes  did  or  affected  to  do 
in  the  Palmerstonian  and  again  in  the  Gladstonian  days,  to  be 
the  champions  of  international  righteousness.  That  is  entirely 
true.  The  sword  of  Britain  cannot  flash  from  its  sheath  when¬ 
ever  some  treaty  is  broken,  or  some  aggression  of  the  stronger 
upon  the  weaker  arranged.  But  if  we  cannot  forbid  such  acts,  we 
need  not  give  our  acquiescence  to  them  by  accepting  even  a 
sleeping  partnership  with  the  firms  engaged  upon  this  questionable 
business.  We  should  keep  clear,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  whole 
tangle. 

I  am  sure  that  is  the  feeling  of  our  peoples  in  the  Dominions 
and,  I  will  add,  the  Dependencies;  for  we  ought  to  take  some 
account  of  Indian,  as  well  as  Colonial,  opinion  in  these  matters. 
In  the  outer  Empire  our  connection  with  these  European  com¬ 
plications  is  viewed  with  perplexity  and  impatience  ;  it  is  felt  that 
we  are  mixing  ourselves  up  with  matters  which  do  not  touch  our 
Imperial  interests ;  that  we  are  involving  our  fellow-subjects 
beyond  the  seas  in  dangers  and  liabilities  from  which  they  would 
much  prefer  to  be  exempt.  The  Empire  would  fight  freely  enough 
for  South  Africa,  for  Egypt,  for  the  protection  of  Australasia 
against  Mongolian  incursions ;  and  it  would  hurry  to  our  assist¬ 
ance  if  it  l)elieved  that  the  island-centre  of  the  race  were  in 
danger  of  attack  through  the  aggressive  ambition  of  any  Con¬ 
tinental  Power.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  Canada  and 
Australia  to  spend  the  blood  of  their  young  men  and  the  money 
of  their  taxpayers  in  the  quarrels  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  of  France 
and  Germany,  of  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey.  They  do  not 
see  an  Imperial  application  in  these  conflicts  and  rivalries.  And 
in  the  future  when  we  fight  w’e  must  fight  as  an  Empire  or  not 
at  all :  our  casns  belli  must  be  something  the  Empire  under¬ 
stands,  something  in  which  it  is  interested,  something  for  w’hich 
it  will  willingly  make  sacrifices  and  brave  risks.  Our  foreign 
policy  should  be  shaped  and  ordered  to  this  end.  The  true  remedy 
against  isolation  is  the  closest  possible  alliance  for  military  and 
international  purposes  wdth  the  other  nations  and  states  of  the 
British  Empire.  With  that  secured,  and  the  Imperial  forces 
organised  to  the  highest  point  of  systematic  efficiency,  we  can 
manage  without  Ententes  or  special  understandings  with 
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anybody,  and  we  can  be  friends  with^ everybody  who  will  be 
friendly  to  us.  ,  ^ 

The  present  complication  ib  the  Balkan  regions  has  already 
afforded  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  might  easily 
arise  out  of  our  understandings  wdth  Fraiiice  and  Russia.  In  the 
early  days  of  October  some  of  the  French  newspapers  were 
engaged  in  an  onslaught  upon  the  British  Foreign  Office  for  its 
alleged  refusal  to  co-operate  with  the  other  Powders  in  putting  the 
requisite  pressure  upon  the  Turkish  Government.  It  was  even 
stated  that  dangerous  delay  had  been  caused  at  a  critical  moment 
by  the  refusal  of  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government 
to  accept,  without  substantial  alterations,  the  draft  pre[)ared  for 
presentation  to  the  Porte  by  MM.  Sazonoff  and  Poincare.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  ground  for  these  assertions.  No  altera¬ 
tions,  other  than  those  of  an  unimportant  verbal  character,  were 
suggested  at  Gowning  Street,  and  if  the  original  French  text  was 
modified,  this  was  due  to  the  action  of  a  foreign  Government, 
not  to  that  of  this  country.  The  point  would  be  made  clear  if  the 
Foreign  Office  should  think  proper  to  publish  the  communications 
which  passed  between  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris  on  the  subject. 
It  is  possible  that  the  French  and  Russian  negotiators  discovered 
a  certain  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  a  Power 
which  has  seventy  millions  of  Mohamedan  subjects  to  drive  the 
Turks  to  extremities  by  the  hint  of  coercive  action ;  but  this  gave 
small  warrant  for  the  attacks  of  French  and  Austrian  news¬ 
papers  upon  the  British  Government  and  even  the  British  people. 
It  was  alleged  that  English  sentiment  was  still  very  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  rejected  the  Andrassy 
Note  of  1876,  and  so  stiffened  the  resistance  of  the  Sultan  to 
internal  reforms.  England  is  represented  as  still  given  over  to 
the  partisanship  of  Turkey,  and  the  Liberal  party  is  bitterly- 
reproached  w'ith  having  abandoned  the  ideals  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

One  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  statements  in  the  Temps  and 
the  Matin  merely  express  the  personal  opinions  of  the  eminent 
w-riters  on  the  staff  of  those  able  journals.  Obviously,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  inspiration  in  these  writings,  and  the  source 
can  be  easily  imagined.  The  French  Foreign  Office  was  most 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  its  Russian  ally  in  shutting  off  war  in 
the  Balkans  by  compelling  Turkey  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  its 
Christian  neighbours.  In  this  intelligible,  and  perhaps  praise¬ 
worthy,  enterprise  it  is  evidently  assumed  that  Great  Britain 
must  co-operate,  whether  it  suits  her  to  do  so  or  not,  because  of 
her  close  relations  with  the  Powers  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  There 
is  some  chagrin  and  mortification  when  it  is  discovered  that 
England  does  not  propose  to  frame  her  policy  according  to  the 
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views  of  her  two  friends,  and  that  she  has  no  intention  of  being 
dragged  further  than  she  pleases  into  European  entanglements  in 
order  to  supixjrt  them.  The  demonstration  may  not  be  agreeable 
either  to  Paris  or  to  St.  Petersburg;  but  it  has  been  useful,  and 
may,  I  hope,  be  regarded  as  a  trustworthy  indication  of  the  limits 
of  our  obligations  to  France  and  Eussia. 

■Most  Englishmen  would,  I  imagine,  welcome  with  satisfaction 
the  evidence  that  our  association  with  the  politics  of  South- 
Eastern  Euroj)e  is  not  again  intended  to  become  so  intimate  as 
it  was  under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  We  have 
limited  our  liabilities  in  that  region,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  seems 
to  recognise  that  our  responsibilities  there  are  far  lighter  than 
those  of  Continental  Powers.  There  is  a  general,  and  no  doubt 
perfectly  justifiable,  apprehension  that  the  Balkan  conflict  before 
it  is  ended,  or  when  it  is  ended,  may  involve  other  parties  than 
the  States  of  the  Turco-Greek  Peninsula.  One  hears  on  all  sides 
the  ap|)rehension  expressed  that  we  may  be  “dragged  into”  the 
complications  that  may  possibly  ensue.  If  English  statesman¬ 
ship  is  rightly  conceivj^d  during  the  crisis  there  should  be  no 
occasion  for  such  alarm.  Why  should  we  be  dragged  in,  even  if 
greater  powers  than  Turkey  and  her  neighbours  should  eventually 
come  to  blows?  A  (juarrel  between  Austria  and  Eussia,  for  the 
hegemony  or  the  possession  of  territory  from  which  the  Turks 
may  be  driven,  would  be  a  great  misfortune,  though  it  seems 
difficult  to  suppose  that  such  a  dispute  could  produce  an  actual 
rupture  between  the  two  Empires.  Germany  still  stands  “in 
shining  armour”  behind  Austria,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
suppose  that  Eussia  would  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  Central 
fjeague  this  year  or  next  than  it  was  in  1909,  when  Eussia  and 
Austria  were  at  loggerheads  over  the  annexation  of  Bosnia.  On 
that  occasion  Sir  Edward  Grey  confined  himself  to  a  remon¬ 
strance  against  the  violation  of  treaty  rights,  but  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  force  of  England  would  not  be  employed  in 
order  to  support  the  Eussian  contention  or  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Turkey.  If  Eussia  had  gone  to  war  she  would  have 
fought,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  alone.  Even  if  the 
Franco-Eussian  Alliance  could  have  been  held  to  warrant  the 
interference  of  France  in  the  conflict.  Great  Britain  w'ould  have 
taken  no  part  in  it. 

One  may  hope  that  this  episode  can  be  regarded  as  a  correct 
guide  to  the  future.  Sir  Edward  Grey  since  1909  has,  I  believe, 
done  his  best  to  make  it  clear  to  Austria  and  Eussia  that  in  his 
view  the  South-Eastern  question  is  one  that  mainly  concerns  them 
and  ought  to  be  settled  by  joint  and  amicable  action  on  their  part. 
But  if  Eussia  and  Austria,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
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others,  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  quarrel  over  this  question 
we  ought  to  leave  them  and  their  allies  to  settle  their  dispute 
without  taking  part  in  it  ourselves.  Nor  need  we  be  unduly 
perturbed  by  the  eventual  results.  We  are,  it  is  true,  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ;  but  the  provisions  of  that  Act  have  been  so 
persistently  ignored  and  so  grossly  violated  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  magnanimity  on  our  part  to  sacrifice  ourselves  in  order 
to  maintain  its  tarnished  sanctity.  Turkey  is  no  longer  our 
protege.  The  grievances  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  though  we  may 
sympathise  with  them  as  humane  individuals,  do  not  concern  us  as 
politicians.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  destinies  of  the  Balkan 
regions  and  the  precise  relations  of  Turks,  Serbs,  Bulgarians, 
Greeks,  Austrians,  and  Russians,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Empire  are  not  closely  affected.  We  can  even 
survey  without  a  shudder  the  future  of  Constantinople.  We  really 
have  little  to  do  with  that  historic  city.  We  know"  now  that 
the  route  to  India  does  not  lie  through  the  Bosphorus.  The 
route  to  India  passes  round  the  Cape,  with  an  alternative  byeway, 
not  too  securely  fenced  and  guarded,  through  Egypt.  Whether 
Constantinople  be  Turkish,  Bulgarian,  Austrian,  or  Muscovite, 
our  position  would  remain  much  the  same.  If  the  Russians  can 
clear  the  Straits  and  establish  themselves  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
there  would,  it  is  true,  be  another  great  navy  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  But  as  there  wdll  presently  be  three  first-class  fleets  upon 
that  sea  beside  our  own,  we  are  not  very  seriously  damnified  by  the 
presence  of  a  fourth,  particularly  as  a  Russian  Mediterranean 
squadron  is  more  likely  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  those  of  Austria 
and  Italy  than  as  an  addition  to  their  strength. 

In  fine,  w"e  must  leave  the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  far  as  we 
can  under  existing  treaty  obligations,  to  effect  its  ow'n  territorial 
readjustments.  We  have  very  little  concern  in  the  relations  of 
the  continental  states  to  one  another,  and  we  must  seek  to  have 
less  rather  than  more.  We  should  return  to  Lord  Salisbury’s 
policy  of  a  dignified  isolation,  giving  it,  however,  a  more  directly 
Imperial  bias.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  prevent  one  foreign 
country  from  aggrandising  itself  at  the  expense  of  another,  always 
supposing  that  the  process  is  not  carried  on  at  our  expense  or  to 
our  detriment.  And  we  can  put  away  from  ourselves  all  preoccu¬ 
pations  about  the  European  Balance  of  Power,  which  never  was 
much  more  than  a  fiction,  and  has  now  lost  such  meaning  as  it 
may  formerly  have  possessed.  In  his  pamphlet  on  “The  Founda¬ 
tions  of  British  Policy,”  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  has  usefully  defined 
what  he  calls  the  supreme  British  interest  :  “It  is  to  have  a  Navy 
which  will  be  equal  to  any  probable  combination  against  us,  and 
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a  policy  which  will  keep  the  probable  combinations  against  us  to 
what  we  can  meet  without  a  gross  inflation  of  expenditure  on 
armaments.  Such  a  policy  will  necessarily  be  defensive  and 
pacific.  It  will  not  regard  this  country  as  having  a  providential 
mission  to  redress  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe.  It  will  look 
to  the  world  Balance  of  Power  rather  than  to  the  European 
Balance  of  Pow’er ;  it  will  tend,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
entanglements  with  European  quarrels.” 

The  right  ix)sition  could  hardly  be  better  or  more  succinctly 
defined.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  European  Balance  of  Power  is 
in  no  particular  danger.  There  may  have  been  periods,  as,  for 
instance,  those  of  Philip  II.,  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Napoleon, 
when  the  general  liberties  w^ere  threatened  by  the  immense  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  a  single  great  armed  state.  That  is  not  the  case 
at  present.  We  have  five  great  Powders,  all  of  them  with  large 
populations  equipped  in  the  full  panoply  of  war,  and  if  one  is 
somew'hat  superior  to  the  others  its  superiority  is  not  sufficient 
to  cause  any  apprehension  of  general  subjection.  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Eussia,  with  their  vast  resources  and 
their  drilled  millions,  can  all  take  care  of  themselves,  and  should 
be  left  to  make  their  moves  and  countermoves  on  the  international 
chessboard  without  intervention  or  obstruction  from  us. 

Our  duty  lies  elsewhere.  It  is  to  secure,  consolidate,  and 
develop  the  world-dominion  of  which  the  British  Islands  con¬ 
stitute  the  European  outwork  and  centre.  We  must  have  allies, 
it  is  true,  but  the  allies  should  be  those  of  our  own  Empire.  We 
should  maintain  our  naval  superiority,  not  by  calling  to  our  assist¬ 
ance  another  European  navy  or  another  navy  in  the  Far  East, 
but  by  developing  the  maritime  resources  of  our  own  self- 
governing  states.  And  we  should  recognise  that  though  the 
period  of  expansion  for  us  may  have  passed  into  the  stage  of 
concentration,  this  is  not  the  case  with  others.  We  must  look 
without  hostility  or  undue  jealousy  upon  the  efforts  of  our  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbours  to  create  areas  of  activity  and  exploitation  for 
themselves.  Our  term  of  commercial  and  maritime  greatness  is 
not  closed  ;  but  the  monopoly  has  gone  from  us,  and  we  must  make 
our  count  with  the  fact. 

It  is  useless  to  cherish  a  dream  of  universal  domination  even  on 
the  sea.  We  are  bound  to  spend  our  last  sovereign,  if  need  be,  to 
keep  our  Navy  superior  to  that  of  all  others ;  but  w^e  must  give 
up  the  idea  of  a  superiority  which  will  practically  reduce  the  rest 
to  impotence.  We  must  cease  to  be  irritated  and  excited  because 
other  nations,  too,  possess  powerful  maritime  armaments  com¬ 
parable  to  some  degree  with  our  own.  This  idea  that  there  ought 
to  be  only  one  really  great  navy  upon  the  waters  of  the  glohe  is 
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of  somewhat  recent  growth.  After  Trafalgar  there  was  no  fleet 
worth  mentioning  in  comparison  with  our  own.  For  some  fiftv 
years  the  British  Navy  was  supreme,  and  even  when  the  revival 
of  the  French,  Russian,  and  Italian  maritime  power  came  in  the 
mid-Victorian  period  we  had  no  serious  rivals.  By  the  time  the 
Germans  set  themselves  to  build  a  fleet  in  earnest  we  had  worked 
ourselves  into  the  state  of  mind  to  believe  that  any  enterprise  of 
the  sort  was  a  kind  of  assault  upon  our  rights  and  dignity.  We 
were  under  the  impression  that  England  was  not  safe  without  a 
navy  of  such  overshadowing  might  that  it  could  prevail  over  all 
the  Armadas  of  all  the  other  naval  Powers  in  combination.  That, 
how- ever,  w^as  not  our  situation  during  the  great  period  of  expan¬ 
sion.  In  the  eighteenth  century  our  fleet,  it  is  true,  held  the  first 
place,  but  it  always  had  formidable  competitors.  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  maintained  powerful  navies  not  unworthy  to  be 
ranked  against  that  of  Britain,  and  quite  able  to  effect,  as  they 
sometimes  did,  a  combination  of  superior  force  against  us.  We 
may  get  back  to  a  similar  state  of  things.  There  are  at  the 
present  moment  at  least  eight  great  navies  in  the  world,  and  even 
with  the  assistance  of  our  Colonies  w'e  cannot  hold  an  unques¬ 
tionable  superiority  over  any  three,  or  perhaps  over  any  two,  of 
them.  One  might  as  well  suppose  that  the  German  Army  could 
be  made  equal  to  those  of  France  and  Russia,  or  those  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Austria,  in  conjunction.  Foreign  statesmen  are 
well  aw’are  that  they  must  shape  their  policy  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  military  resources,  and  the  same  axiom  applies 
to  us  in  relation  to  our  naval  armaments.  Our  policy  and  our 
strategy  should  alike  be  directed  to  the  maintenance  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  Empire  and  our  trade.  We  have  no  superfluity  of 
energy  to  bestow  upon  the  politics  of  Europe. 

If,  however,  our  foreign  policy  is  to  become  in  the  main 
Imperial,  there  must  be  some  apparatus  for  Imperial  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  At  present  w'e  suffer  under  the  disadvantage  that  the  British 
Empire  is  not,  in  the  true  sense,  a  political  unit.  “For  purposes 
of  Imperial  defence,”  says  Lord  Esher  in  an  illuminating  little 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,'  “the  Empire  is  not  a  federation,  but  an 
alliance  betw^een  greater  and  lesser  States  upon  terms  not  so 
clearly  defined  as  those  which  subsist  between  some  of  the  States 
of  Europe.”  These  conditions  have  to  be  accepted.  “The 
Dominions  are  very  much  inclined  to  hold  language  which,  if  it 
means  anything,  implies  that  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
to  declare  ad  hoc,  on  the  outbreak  of  w’ar,  whether  they  will  take 
their  full  share  of  responsibility  as  belligerents.”  The  Foreign 

(1)  The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence..  By  Viscount  Kstipr,  C.G.V.O. 
(TiOndon  :  John  Murray,  1912.) 
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Secretary,  though  he  speaks  to  other  countries  in  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign,  who  is  head  of  the  whole  realm,  is  in  reality  only  a 
member  of  the  governing  committee  of  one  among  the  King’s 
many  legislatures ;  he  may  be  able  to  rely  on  the  Parliament  of 
Britain,  but  he  cannot  be  sure  of  the  support  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  or  Australia.  Similarly,  the  King’s  Ministers  in  England 
cannot  impose  their  ideas  of  strategy  or  preparation  for  war  upon 
the  King’s  Ministers  in  the  Dominions.  They  can  only  suggest 
projects  which  may  or  may  not  receive  the  assent  of  their  oversea 
colleagues  and  that  of  the  legislatures  to  which  these  latter  are 
responsible.  In  the  naval  and  military  sphere  the  difficulty  may 
be  surmounted  by  that  enlargement  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  which  is  under  discussion  between  the  Imperial  Execu¬ 
tive  and  the  Dominion  Governments,  and  by  an  extension  of  the 
precedent  which  has  already  been  set  in  admitting  Colonial 
Ministers  to  the  deliberations  of  that  great  Advisory  Council. 

But  strategy  is  dependent  upon  policy.  If  the  Dominions  are 
to  take  their  part  in  the  organisation  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  Empire,  they  will  w'ant  to  know  how  those  forces 
are  to  be  used,  and  what  objects  they  are  expected  to  achieve. 
Their  Governments  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  discuss,  and  if 
necessary  to  oppose,  the  transactions  and  proposals  which  the 
moral  and  material  weight  of  the  Colonial  armies  and  navies  may 
eventually  be  required  to  support.  A  step  was  made  in  this 
direction  last  summer  when  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  gave  full  and  confidential  explanations  to  the  Canadian 
Ministers  upon  some  important  matters  of  foreign  policy.  This 
is  a  good  beginning,  and  it  could  be  carried  further.  We  might 
have  an  Imperial  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  constituted  on  the 
model  of  the  Imperial  Committee  of  Defence.  It  should  have, 
like  that  body,  its  permanent  secretariat;  and  its  permanent 
president  would  be  the  Prime  Minister,  though  he  would  act  in 
his  capacity  of  Imperial  Chancellor  rather  than  that  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  British  party  leader.  The  president 
might,  from  time  to  time^  invite  to  the  deliberations  such  assessors 
as  he  chose,  including  members  of  his  own  Cabinet,  heads  of  the 
great  public  departments,  ambassadors,  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  other  eminent  persons.  But  there  should  also  be  a  standing 
sub-committee  which  would  include  Ministers  or  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Dominions. 

The  functions  of  this  Imperial  Council  w'ould  be  purely 
advisory.  It  would  have  no  more  executive  authority  than  the 
Defence  Committee  possesses  at  present.  Both  perhaps  may 
acquire  it  in  time,  but  that  would  mean  a  considerable  change 
in  our  institutions,  for  which,  it  may  be,  we  are  not  yet  prepared. 
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The  existence  of  the  Council  would  still  leave  the  Prime  Minister 
responsible  for  the  acts  done  in  the  Sovereign’s  name  by  the 
Foreign  Office ;  the  Colonial  Governments  would  still  retain  their 
own  right  of  assent  or  dissent.  But  we  should  have  gained  this 
much  :  that  the  external  policy  of  the  Empire  would  have 
been  decided  after  a  process  of  consultation  and  discussion  in 
which  the  representatives  of  all  the  self-governing  nations 
would  have  taken  part.  At  present  it  is  always  possible  that 
momentous  decisions,  committing  the  kingdom  and  the  Empire 
to  the  gravest  responsibilities,  may  be  the  work  of  two  men,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  need  not  admit 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  even  the  rest  of  their  Cabinet,  to  their 
confidence.  The  Colonies  are  not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  this 
arrangement  if  they  are  taking  an  active  and  important  share  in 
the  work  of  defence  and  war  preparation,  nor  perhaps  is  it 
desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  They  will  at  least  want  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  and  criticising  acts  of  the  Imperial 
Executive  which  may  closely  concern  themselves,  as  contributories 
to  the  Imperial  armaments,  before  irrevocable  steps  are  taken. 

Sidney  Low. 
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If  Mr.  Churchill’s  sincerity  were  not  above  suspicion  it  might 
be  supposed  that  his  speech  at  Lochee  was  intended  to  be  a 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  Federal  idea.  The  eccentric  pro¬ 
posal  to  give  England  ten  or  twelve  parliaments  was  based  upon 
a  confusion  of  the  functions  of  Government,  upon  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  spirit  of  the  Home  Rule  movement,  and  upon  a 
fear  which  has  no  relevance  to  the  facts.  But  if,  as  we  may 
assume,  his  intention  was,  by  a  certain  extravagance  of  idea,  to 
turn  discussion  to  the  larger  purpose  behind  Irish  Home  Rule, 
he  has  admirably  succeeded. 

There  is  small  doubt  that  the  domestic  conflict  in  Ireland  has 
been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  discussion  and  achievements  of  a 
reform  more  urgent  than  any  other — a  reform,  moreover,  which, 
apart  from  the  Irish  problem,  would  appeal  with  equal  force  to  the 
sympathy  of  all  parties.  The  paralysis  of  Parliament  is  a  fact 
which  we  all  admit  and  deplore.  It  is  a  paralysis  of  congestion. 
The  tasks  of  government  have  increased  overwhelmingly  with  the 
increasing  pressure  and  complexity  of  modern  life ;  but  the 
machine  of  government  has  undergone  no  fundamental  change. 
A  generation  has  passed  since  Mr.  Gladstone  likened  the  House 
of  Commons  to  “  a  figure  of  Herculean  strength  having  a  vast  load 
to  carry,  and  well  able  to  carry  it,  but  so  fettered  that  it  can  only 
stagger  along  the  streets,  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  every  little 
urchin  that  passes.”  The  criticism  was  true,  except  that 
Hercules  is  not  w^ell  able  to  carry  his  load.  It  is  not  merely  his 
fetters  that  disable  him  :  it  is  the  burden  itself.  He  struggles 
under  a  load  that  should  be  lightened  by  transference  to  other 
shoulders.  Since  Gladstone  spoke  the  load  of  the  over-burdened 
Hercules  has  steadily  increased.  Ingenious  methods  have  been 
devised  to  remove  the  fetters.  We  have  invented  the  closure. 
The  guillotine  falls  and  the  kangaroo  makes  its  midnight  spring. 
Committees  have  been  set  up,  with  admirable  results,  to  relieve 
the  House  of  subordinate  tasks.  Some  of  these  devices  are  good  : 
but  none  of  us  like  the  ruthless  exercise  of  the  closure.  There 
must  be  checks,  of  course,  to  sheer  obstruction ;  but  we  have  gone 
far  beyond  protective  measures  of  that  sort,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Insurance  Act,  for  example,  left  many  of  those  of  us  who 
were  most  in  sympathy  with  it  profoundly  concerned  at  the  in¬ 
adequate  consideration  which  time  allowed  for  many  aspects  of 
capital  importance.  Nor  are  these  expedients  effective  even  for 
their  very  doubtful  purpose.  As  the  Select  Committee  said  in 
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1890,  “The  causes  which  stimulate  discussion  have  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  effect  of  the  rules  designed  to  restrict  it.” 

The  truth  is  that  these  devices  for  speeding  up  the  machine  do 
not  touch  the  real  seat  of  the  mischief.  We  need  to  reconstruct 
the  machine  itself  to  enable  it  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  new 
tasks  thrust  upon  it.  And  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  ascendancy  in 
Ireland  has  prevented  this  reconstruction  being  carried  through 
by  one  party  or  the  other.  The  entirely  non-controversial  problem 
of  Federalism,  in  short,  has  been  bunkered  by  Belfast.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  dominance  of  Ulster  in  Ireland  we  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Empire.  There  is  no  parallel  to  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  Parliament  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  No  business 
concern  could  survive  the  system  or  lack  of  system  by  which  it 
works.  Its  time  is  frittered  away  on  a  thousand  trivialities  that 
should  not  belong  to  it.  “Look,”  said  Mr.  Asquith  in  dealing 
with  the  congestion  of  business,  “at  the  question  paper  of  the 
House  on  any  Monday  or  Thursday  in  any  week  you  like  to 
suggest.  What  does  it  include,  or,  rather,  what  does  it  not 
include?  Delay  in  the  postal  service  of  some  hamlet  in  Conne- 
mai’a,  a  dispute  about  trawling  in  the  Moray  Firth,  a  decision 
perhaps  in  a  poaching  case  by  a  rural  bench  in  Wales,  a  case  of 
deportation  in  East  Africa,  the  position  of  the  Mohamedan 
community  in  the  new  Presidency  of  Bengal,  the  efficiency  or 
inefficiency  of  the  rifle  that  is  served  out  to  the  Army  or  Terri¬ 
torial  force,  the  sea-w'orthiness  of  the  latest  type  of  Dreadnought, 
and  perhaps  the  international  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  Now  I  ask  this  question  ;  Has  any  deliberative 
assembly  in  the  history  of  the  world  ever  taken  upon  itself  such  a 
grotesquely  impossible  task.”  What  is  the  result  of  this  jumble 
of  the  important  or  the  unimportant?  While  the  coster’s  cart, 
as  it  were,  blocks  the  way,  great  national  and  Imperial  interests 
are  often  pressed  through  with  a  haste  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  gravity,  or  dropped  altogether.  More  than  half  the  measures 
introduced  in  recent  years  have  been  jettisoned,  not  on  their 
merits,  nor  because  they  were  opposed,  but  for  mere  lack  of  time; 
while  many  of  those  that  go  through,  go  through  without  proper 
consideration.  It  has  been  truly  observed  that  “no  deliberative 
assembly  can  turn  out  318  Acts  of  Parliament  in  276  days  unless 
it  can  be  dissuaded  from  debating  them.” 

I. 

'I’he  disability  of  Parliament  affects  all  interests,  local, 
national,  Imperial.  Take  a  local  example  like  the  extension  of 
the  municipality  of  Glasgow.  Here  is  a  question  with  which  the 
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overburdened  Imperial  Parliament  has  neither  the  right,  the 
time,  nor  the  knowledge  to  deal.  What  happens?  The  Bill  has 
to  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  House  of  Commons  procedure. 
A  host  of  officials  from  Glasgow  spends  weeks  in  London  pro¬ 
moting  or  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  Bill.  The  measure 
comes  before  a  Committee,  the  excellent  chairman  of  which  is  an 
Irish  member,  Mr.  Mooney,  who  is  denied  his  proper  demand 
to  be  allowed  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  country  and  is 
deputed  instead  to  decide  whether  Glasgow,  about  which  he 
probably  neither  knows  nor  cares,  shall  be  allowed  to  extend  its 
borders.  When  the  Bill  is  through  there  is  a  [lause.  Then  the 
host  of  officials  descends  inxin  London  again ,  this  tinu'  to  argue 
the  case  out  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Here  another  Com¬ 
mittee  bars  the  way  with  a  great  Scotch  landowner  as  chairman. 
The  point  of  view  of  this  Committee  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  Commons  Committee.  The  Bill  is  carved  and  mutilated, 
and  in  order  to  save  something  from  the  wreckage  and  to  have 
something  to  show  for  the  vast  expenditure  involved,  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  has  to  consent  to  whatever  the  dictator  proposes. 
Could  there  be  a  more  wasteful  or  irritating  system?  Glasgow 
is  mulcted  in  huge  costs,  and  its  interests  are  prejudiced,  in  order 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  be  clogged  with  work  which 
it  has  no  time  to  perform  and  wdth  which  it  is  not  competent 
to  deal. 

Or  take  affairs  which  are  properly  national.  The  land  question 
of  Scotland  is  a  question  for  Scotland  only.  Yet  weeks  of  precious 
time  are  wasted  while  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  members  discuss 
whether  Scotland  shall  or  shall  not  have  the  thing  it  asks  for ; 
and  when  the  House  of  Commons  has  decided  that  it  shall,  the 
House  of  Lords  decides  that  it  shall  not.  And  in  the  following 
session  the  whole  farce  has  to  be  played  out  again. 

Meanwhile  the  expenditure  of  tens  of  millions  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  is  authorised  literally  without  a  moment’s  examination. 
The  problems  of  India  are  discussed  in  an  afternoon.  The  debates 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  perfunctory  and  curtailed.  Foreign 
affairs,  upon  which  the  whole  interests  of  the  nation  ultimately 
rest,  are  hardly  mentioned.  Legislation  becomes  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  officials  of  the  departments,  over  whom  the 
nation  has  no  control  and  whose  purposes  are  purely  bureaucratic. 
The  result  was  illustrated  in  the  litigation  about  the  position  of 
women  on  local  bodies,  which  was  due  entirely  to  a  deliberate 
ambiguity  in  a  footnote,  and  every  legislator  is  familiar  with  the 
official’s  artful  device  of  achieving  his  purpose  by  a  reference  to 
some  previous  Act.  Parliament  knows  the  trick,  but  it  is  too 
congested  to  combat  it;  and  so,  more  and  more,  the  interests  of 
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the  nation  tend  to  be  controlled  by  the  official  class.  Parliament 
in  short,  is  like  the  preposterous  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  he  seemed  alw^ays  to  have  got  up  half  an  hour  late 
and  to  be  trying  all  day  to  catch  it  up. 

II. 

No  one  denies  the  reality  or  the  gravity  of  the  mischief,  and 
if  the  application  of  the  remedy  is  opposed,  it  is  opposed,  not 
because  it  is  undesirable  in  the  general  interest,  but  because  it 
would  destroy  the  case  of  Ulster.  When  Mr.  Balfour  argues 
that  the  “  stream  of  tendency  ”  is  against  devolution  he  is  think¬ 
ing  of  Belfast  and  of  the  ill-fated  attempt  of  his  own  Government 
to  carry  through  a  policy  of  devolution  in  the  teeth  of  Ulster 
opposition.  He  pointed  to  the  cases  of  Australia,  the  United 
States,  South  Africa,  and  Germany,  to  prove  that  the  “stream 
of  tendency  ”  is  towards  centralisation.  There  is  clearly  such  a 
tendency.  But  Mr.  Balfour  overlooks  the  fact  that  that  tendency 
is  consistent  with,  and,  indeed,  the  corollary  of,  another  tendency 
just  as  the  axial  movement  of  the  earth  is  consistent  with  and 
the  corollary  of  its  orbital  movement.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the 
centre  and  a  tendency  to  the  circumference,  and  the  two  tendencies 
establish  a  true  equilibrium.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  with  its 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  people  and  its  seven  Parliaments,  the 
need  was  for  a  common  machine  of  Government  to  deal  with 
common  needs.  In  setting  up  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  the 
various  States  did  not  surrender  their  identity.  They  preserved 
their  State  Parliaments  for  State  purposes.  In  the  same  way  the 
Federal  Parliament  of  the  United  States  does  not  menace  the 
forty-six  State  legislatures,  which  are  endowed  wdth  the  most 
complete  and  unchallengeable  power  of  Home  Buie  within  their 
own  borders.  The  case  of  Germany  is  equally  strong  as  a  proof 
that  the  tendency  to  centralisation  is  consistent  with  the  fullest 
maintenance  of  State  independence.  The  Eeichstag  unites  the 
various  States  for  Imperial  purposes,  but  the  authority  of  the 
States  in  purely  national  concerns  is  unlimited.  It  is  asserted 
in  such  meticulous  points  as  the  denial  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  the  German  Emperor,  and  often  at  practical  incon¬ 
venience,  as  in  the  case  of  the  refusal  of  Bavaria  to  give  the 
Imperial  stamp  currency  in  its  own  territory. 

In  the  examples  mentioned  by  Mr.  Balfour  the  centralising 
movement  wms  not  to  a  point  at  which  the  national  independence 
disappears,  but  to  a  point  at  which  the  functions  of  government 
of  a  race  politically  one  were  truly  distributed  as  between  the 
nation  and  the  Empire.  Germany  approached  the  problem  from 
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one  quarter,  we  approach  it  from  the  other ;  but  the  goal  is  the 
same.  We  suffer  from  over-centralisation  as  Germany  suffered 
from  dispersion.  The  “stream  of  tendency,”  in  a  word,  is  neither 
to  complete  centralisation  nor  to  complete  devolution,  but  to  an 
adjustment  of  the  tasks  of  government  as  between  the  locality, 
the  nation,  and  the  Empire.  We  are  not  in  the  “stream  of 
tendency,”  but  out  of  it  so  long  as  we  make  one  Parliament  do  the 
work  of  forty-five  millions  of  people  with  the  supervision  of  the 
interests  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions  more,  while  Germany 
works  through  twenty-seven  Parliaments  and  America  through 
forty-seven. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  a  centralising  task  as  well.  The 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
defence,  needs  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  Some  tentative 
advances  have  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  and  in  connection  with  the  Imperial 
Defence  Committee.  But  the  development  is  surrounded  by  many 
difficulties,  and  can  only  be  advanced  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Overseas  Dominions.  It  must  not  be 
an  artificial  culture,  but  must  grow  naturally  out  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

The  work  of  devolution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ripe  for  treat¬ 
ment.  Ireland  has  demanded  it  for  generations,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  its  inception  by  Isaac  Butt  the  modern  Home 
Eule  movement  was  conceived  on  definitely  Federal  lines. 
Scotland  and  Wales  ask  for  it  not  merely  on  the  grounds  of 
national  sentiment,  but  for  the  practical  purpose  of  working  out 
their  own  problems  of  development  in  their  own  way  and  without 
the  interference  of  each  other.  England  needs  it  more  than  any 
other,  for  its  interests  are  the  battlefield  on  which  the  issues  of 
the  Union  as  a  whole  are  fought  out.  The  Irishmen  approach 
every  English  problem,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  English 
interests,  but  with  the  single  and  proper  idea  of  promoting  their 
own ;  hence  Liberals  have  had  to  thank  them  for  mischievous 
interventions  in  regard  to  English  education,  and  Conservatives 
have  had  largely  to  thank  them  for  a  Budget  they  did  not  like 
and  a  Parliament  Act  that  limited  their  advantages.  The  Scotch 
and  Welsh  members,  though  less  organised,  are  hardly  less  alien 
in  the  motives  that  actuate  them  on  English  questions.  Add  to 
all  this  the  breakdown  of  the  machine  and  it  will  be  clear  that 
we  have  long  since  reached  a  position  charged  with  grave  menace 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Empire  in  relation  both  to  the  parts  and 
the  whole. 

Nor  does  the  path  of  reform  present  any  real  difficulties.  In 
administration  we  already  have  the  principle  of  devolution  in 
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operation.  As  Mr.  Samuel  pointed  out  in  his  address  to  the 
British  Association,  we  have  separate  judiciaries  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Of  the  fifteen  Cabinet 
Ministers  who  deal  with  domestic  affairs,  four  only  exercise 
authority  over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Take  a  walk 
down  Whitehall  and  you  can  see  this  division  of  Imperial  and 
national  functions  symbolised  in  stone — the  India  Office,  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  so  on.  Imperial ;  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Office,  the  Local  Government  Board,  &c.,  national.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  apply  the  principle  at  work  in  the  executive  field 
to  the  legislative  field — to  give  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales  the  same  liberty  in  making  the  laws  concerning  them¬ 
selves  that  they  so  largely  have  in  administering  the  laws  made 
for  them  by  others.  In  this  way  not  only  would  the  countries 
separately  receive  a  new  and  vital  impulse,  but  the  Empire  would 
gain  by  the  release  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  larger  tasks  which  belong  to  it  and  wffiich  in  the 
existing  circumstances  cannot  be  effectively  done. 

III. 

In  all  this,  Mr.  Churchill  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  large 
and  growing  sentiment  in  favour  of  E’ederalism.  It  is  only  in 
regard  to  the  case  of  England  that  he  strikes  out  on  a  line  of  his 
own,  at  once  original  and  impossible.  He  is  so  much  enamoured 
of  the  idea  of  devolution  that  he  wishes  to  give  England,  not  one 
national  Parliament,  but  ten  or  a  dozen.  In  making  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  proposal  he  seems  to  have  been  influenced  partly  by  a 
certain  confusion  of  thought  as  to  local  and  national  duties,  but 
chiefly  by  a  fear  wffiich  the  experience  of  other  countries,  especially 
of  Germany,  shows  is  baseless.  “I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,” 
he  remarked,  “after  some  years’  experience  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  country,  that  larger  units  of  local  government  would  be  of 
great  advantage  from  every  point  of  view.”  And  though  he 
spoke  later  of  legislative  functions,  he  clearly  had  in  his  mind 
something  of  a  glorified  county  council. 

Now'  it  is  true  that  the  problem  of  local  government  is  in  urgent 
need  of  attention.  The  centralising  of  the  common  supplies  of 
the  community — water,  light,  transit,  &c. — together  with  the 
tendency  outward  of  urban  dw'ellers,  with  the  resultant  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  land  problem — these  and  many  other  changes  have 
raised  new  problems  of  local  administration  w'hich  call  for  a  re¬ 
vision  of  powers  and  for  extended  areas  of  control.  Most  munici¬ 
palities  are  confined  wdthin  too  restricted  an  area.  Birmingham 
is  the  only  city  w'hich  has  succeeded  in  extending  its  boundaries 
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on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
city,  charged  with  the  duty  of  town-planning  and  the  conduct  of 
enterprises  which  operate  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  normal 
town.  The  case  of  London  is  particularly  flagrant.  The  activities 
of  the  County  Council  are  confined  within  arbitrary  limits  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  real  London  which  is  spreading  far  and 
wide  w’ithout  central  direction  or  control.  Waste,  confusion, 
conflict,  inefificiency  are  the  consequences  of  the  failure  to  make 
the  municipal  boundaries  of  the  metropolis  coincide  with  its  real 
and  potential  expansion. 

But  this  problem  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  municipalities 
needs  to  be  clearly  separated  from  the  problem  of  Home  Eule. 
The  politics  of  the  locality,  however  extended,  are  gas-and-water 
politics.  They  are  concerned  with  questions  of  practical  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  are  motived  only  by  considerations  of  convenience 
and  economy.  Manchester  may  and  ought  to  seek  to  surpass 
Liverpool  in  its  municipal  development,  and  Nottingham  may 
have  the  same  wholesome  rivalry  with  Leicester,  but  in  neither 
case  is  there  any  desire  to  develop  under  separate  legislative 
conditions. 

The  case  of  Home  Rule  is  different.  Here  the  demand  springs, 
not  only  from  practical  necessity,  but  from  national  sentiment. 
That  sentiment,  as  we  have  seen,  is  already  recognised  in  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  State.  And  the  purpose  of  Home 
Rule  is  not  only  to  relieve  the  Parliamentary  machine,  but  to 
extend  that  recognition  to  the  legislative  functions  of  the  State. 
Behind  the  practical  necessity,  in  a  word,  is  a  national  aspiration. 
This  aspiration  has  been  most  marked  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
because  here  the  over-centralisation  of  government  has  been 
associated  with  the  suppression  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and 
with  the  characteristics  of  an  alien  rule.  But  though  less  feverish 
than  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  national  passion  of  Scotland  and 
Wales  is  not  less  marked  and  insistent.  In  England,  it  is  true, 
there  has  been  no  nationalist  movement ;  but  this  is  not  because 
there  is  no  separate  individuality,  but  because  the  predominance 
of  England  has  left  its  nationalism  unchecked.  Nationalism  is 
only  clamant  when  it  is  suppressed.  Give  it  free  development 
and  it  is  like  the  healthy  body — unconscious  of  itself.  If  we 
could  suppose  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  leagued  together 
and  pow'erful  enough  to  check  any  English  interest  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  w’e  should  discover  in  the  Saxon  as  irascible  a  national 
sentiment  as  exists  in  any  Celtic  people. 

For  the  purposes  of  Home  Eule,  the  Lnited  Kingdom  falls  into 
four  broad  natural  divisions,  sharply  defined  by  geographical, 
racial,  and  historical  facts,  and  bound  together  by  a  community 
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of  tradition,  of  interest,  and  very  largely  of  speech.  The  desire 
to  develop  these  areas  on  autochthonous  lines  is  natural  and  whole¬ 
some.  With  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  barriers  of  speech  and 
custom,  the  internationalism  of  commerce,  the  increasing  vogue 
of  travel,  and  the  spread  of  a  certain  standardised  hotel  life 
throughout  the  w’orld,  the  national  genius  of  the  Western  peoples 
is  in  danger  of  running  into  a  common  mould.  Inter¬ 
nationalism  is  a  good  thing  in  so  far  as  it  liberates  us  from 
ignorant  antagonisms  and  prejudices  and  develops  the  exchange 
of  knowdedge  and  the  utilities  of  life ;  but  it  is  an  evil  thing  in 
so  far  as  it  diverts  the  flow  of  nationalism  from  its  traditional 
channels  into  a  common  and  undistinguished  current.  Nothing 
but  good  can  result  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England 
by  each  being  released  from  the  present  irritating  duty  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  each  other’s  domestic  affairs,  and  left  to  develop  its 
owui  according  to  the  inspiration  of  its  own  national  spirit  and 
tendencies.  And  the  advantage  of  each  would  react  on  the 
others.  We  should  have  in  these  islands  a  variety  of  experiment 
in  the  treatment  of  social  and  economic  problems  which  would 
be  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  large 
liberty  of  the  State  Parliament  of  the  United  States  is  furnish¬ 
ing  America  with  that  advantage.  Such  experiments  as  those 
made  by  Maine  in  the  past  and  by  Oregon,  Oklahoma  and  other 
States  to-day — experiments  which  are  providing  valuable  object- 
lessons  for  the  world — are  imjrossible  in  this  country  under  the 
existing  system  of  government,  but  would  be  the  natural  fruit  of 
Home  Rule. 

But  if  w’e  are  to  have  national  parliaments  for  the  treatment 
of  national  affairs,  they  must  represent  some  body  of  people 
bound  together  by  a  geographical,  a  racial,  an  historic,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  commercial  community  of  interest.  It  is  here  that  Mr. 
Churchill  departs  from  the  plain  line  of  thought.  The  unity  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  he  sees.  Here  are  clear  spheres 
for  national  parliaments.  But  England  is  different.  England 
is  too  big.  It  is  not  a  parliamentary  unit.  It  must  be  broken 
up  into  fragments,  each  with  a  parliament  of  its  own.  There 
is  to  be  a  parliament  for  Lancashire  and  a  parliament  for  York¬ 
shire,  and  one  for  the  Midland  Counties  and  one  for  London, 
and  one  or  two  in  the  West — and  so  on.  In  all  this  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  principle  at  work.  Nottingham  has  no  interest  in 
common  wdth  Birmingham  which  it  does  not  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Y^ork  has  much  more  affinity  with  Exeter  than 
it  has  with  Bradford  or  Halifax.  The  operations  of  these  little 
parliaments  would  not  subserve  any  national  tradition,  for  no 
cunning  geographical  patchwork  could  be  made  to  reflect  any 
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real  divisions  of  race,  speech,  custom,  tradition,  or  even  industry. 
England  is  one  and  indivisible. 


IV. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr.  Churchill  would  not 
associate  himself  with  so  fantastic  a  proposal  if  he  had  not  some 
important  consideration,  sound  or  unsound,  in  view.  We  gather 
what  that  consideration  is  from  this  passage  in  his  speech  : — 

“England  is  so  great  and  populous  that  an  English  Parliament,  what¬ 
ever  its  functions  or  limitations  might  be,  could  not  fail  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  be  almost  as  powerful  as  the  Imperial  Parliament,  side  by  side 
with  which  it  would  have  to  live;  and  if  there  w’ere,  as  there  very  easily 
might  be,  a  divergence  of  feeling  and  policy  between  the  English  Parliament 
and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  quarrel  between  these  two  tremendously 
powerful  bodies  might  tear  the  State  in  half  and  bring  great  evils  upon  all.” 

It  is  in  order  to  avoid  the  collision  which  he  anticipates  that 
he  advances  a  scheme  which,  on  its  own  merits,  would  not 
command  a  moment’s  consideration  from  him  or  from  anyone 
else.  But  at  the  most  the  collision  is  hypothetical.  It  is  the 
child  of  a  too-apprehensive  fancy.  It  is  an  expectation  which 
is  not  justified  by  the  experience  of  Germany.  In  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  German  States,  Prussia  holds  a  position  hardly  less 
dominant  than  that  of  England  in  the  British  confederation.  It 
is  viewed  with  suspicion,  often  approaching  positive  dislike,  by 
the  other  States,  which  resent  her  aggressive  temperament  and 
her  challenging  air.  There  is  nothing  in  the  relations  of  the 
British  people  approximating  to  this  mutual  antipathy.  Yet 
the  functions  of  the  Eeichstag  and  the  State  Parliaments — the 
functions  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  State — are  so  completely 
defined  that  no  collision  involving  grave  issues  can  possibly 
occur.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an  allocation  of  tasks 
which  Germany  has  found  to  be  possible  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  British  statesmanship  to  achieve.  Broadly,  that 
allocation  is  defined  already  in  the  various  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State,  and  the  Irish  Home  Buie  Bill  carries  it  into 
the  sphere  of  legislative  function.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
would  retain  the  control  of  customs  and  the  supervision  of  tax- 
collection,  conceding  to  the  separate  States,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  under  the  Bill,  certain  powers  over  the  incidence  of 
internal  taxation.  It  would  be  alone  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy,  for  the  making  of  war  and  peace,  for  the  affairs 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  for  Indian  and  Colonial  affairs.  It 
would  retain  a  certain  right  of  veto  over  the  action  of  the  State 
Parliaments — a  right  which  would  tend,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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Overseas  Dominions,  to  become  a  symbol  of  unity  rather  than 
an  active  instrument  of  interference.  To  the  State  Parliaments 
would  be  delegated  practically  unrestricted  authority  in  the 
sphere  of  internal  development.  Education,  licensing,  land 
housing,  agricultural  development,  town-planning,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice — these  and  similar  questions  would  be  dealt 
with  on  the  spot  by  the  people  interested  in  them,  and 
responsible  only  to  those  who  would  benefit  or  suffer  by  their 
success  or  failure. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  serious  conflict  could  occur  between 
bodies  charged  with  the  control  of  such  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments.  Doubtless  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  English 
Parliament  would  often  be  of  different  political  temper.  With 
the  removal  of  the  representatives  of  the  Celtic  fringe,  the 
English  Parliament  would  tend  to  be — at  all  events  until  a  new 
equilibrium  was  established — more  Conservative  than  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  to-day.  The  new  Imperial  Parliament 
would  certainly  not  be  more  advanced,  for  with  the  reduction  of 
the  proportion  of  Irish  representation,  the  predominance  of 
England  would  be  more  marked  than  it  is  at  present. 

These  speculations,  however,  are  very  much  in  the  clouds. 
They  would  be  hardly  worth  while  mentioning  if  it  were  not 
apparent  that  they  obscure  the  judgment  of  so  acute  a  political 
thinker  as  Mr.  Churchill.  Practical  politicians  must  not  concern 
themselves  too  much  with  the  imaginative  world  of  consequences. 
The  good  we  expect  and  the  ill  w’e  fear  are  rarely  the  things  that 
happen.  Let  us  be  clear  about  the  evils  to  be  remedied  and  the 
way  to  remedy  them.  Let  us  act  upon  our  conclusions  and  leave 
consequences  to  be  dealt  with  when  they  have  discovered  them¬ 
selves.  If  this  is  done  Hercules  will  no  longer  struggle  under 
his  “grotesquely  impossible  task.”  Eelieved  of  duties  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  him,  he  will  be  able  to  address  himself 
effectively  to  the  larger  Imperial  duties.  The  labours  which  only 
disable  him  will,  when  transferred  to  other  shoulders,  give  a  new 
stimulus  to  our  national  development.  And  finally,  the  way  will 
be  clear  for  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  the  relations 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Empire  at  large — a  problem  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  while  our  owm  governmental 
system  is  a  thing  of  derision  to  the  Colonies  and  of  despair  to 
ourselves. 


A.  G.  CtARdineb. 


WAR  IN  THE  BALKANS. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  1  read  an  interesting  account  of  Sir  Max 
Waechter’s  recent  journey  to  the  capitals  of  Turkey  and  all  the 
other  Balkan  States.^  He  had  visited  these  towns  wdth  the  object 
of  laying  before  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Balkan  States  and  their 
Ministers  proposals  for  abolishing  war  by  the  creation  of  a 
European  Federation  of  States.  All  the  Balkan  Sovereigns  and 
Ministers  whom  he  had  seen  had  expressed  themselves  sym¬ 
pathetically  and  favourably  and  had  agreed  to  accept  the 
status  quo.  To-day  all  the  Balkan  States  are  at  war;  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  are  arming,  and  people  are  anxi¬ 
ously  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  world  war.  The  sudden 
transition  from  peace  to  w^ar  appears  inexplicable  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  realities  of  foreign  policy,  and  many 
people  are  asking  :  Why  has  the  war  broken  out?  Could  it  have 
been  prevented  by  diplomacy?  Is  it  likely  to  spread  beyond  the 
Balkan  Peninsula?  What  steps  should  Great  Britain  take?  In 
the  following  pages  an  attempt  wdll  be  made  to  answer  these 
questions. 

In  July,  1908,  the  Turkish  Revolution  broke  out.  It  was  a 
great  and  immediate  success.  Never  in  the  world’s  history  had 
there  been  so  successful  a  revolution  or  one  so  bloodless.  As  by 
magic,  Turkey  was  changed  from  a  mediaeval  State  into  a  modern 
democracy.  The  Turkish  masses  w’ere  rejoicing.  Old  feuds  were 
forgotten.  Mahomedans  and  Christians  fraternised.  The  words 
Liberty ,  Equality,  Fraternity,  Parliamentarism,  and  Democracy 
were  on  all  lips.  Overnight  a  new  Turkey  had  arisen.  Soon  the 
leaders  of  Young  Turkey  began  to  assert  the  right  and  claims  of 
the  new-born  State.  We  w’ere  told  that  European  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  would  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  that 
those  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which,  though  nominally 
subject  to  the  Sultan,  were  no  longer  under  Turkish  control, 
would  have  to  be  handed  back.  Great  Britain  was  to  restore 
Egypt  and  Austria-Hungary  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Many 
Englishmen  endorsed  these  claims,  and  told  us  that  a  new  era 
had  opened  in  the  East.  At  that  time  only  a  few  people  ventured 
to  doubt  whether  the  Turkish  Revolution  would  be  a  lasting 
success.  I  think  I  was  the  only  British  publicist  who  imme¬ 
diately  and  unhesitatingly  foretold  that  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Turkey  was  bound  to  be  a  failure,  and  that  it  w’ould 
inevitably  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  Balkan  Confederation  which 
(1)  S.  Munz,  Balkan  He,Tr$che.r  und  Staatsmfinner,  Vienna,  1912. 
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would  attack  Turkey.  I  wrote  in  The  Fortnightly  Eeview 
for  October,  1908,  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Future  of 
Turkey  ”  ; — 

“European  Turkey  has  about  6,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  about 
one-third  are  Turks. 

“  The  Young  Turks  have  the  choice  of  two  evils.  They  must  either 
follow  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative  policy.  If  they  follow  a  Liberal  policy, 
if  they  introduce  Parliamentary  representation,  self-government  and 
majority  rule  in  Turkey  in  general,  and  in  Macedonia  in  particular,  the 
Christians  will  be  the  majority,  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  then 
oust  the  Turkish  minority  and  convert  the  ruling  race  into  a  ruled  race. 

A  Liberal  policy  will,  therefore,  bring  about  the  rapid  disintegration  of 
the  Turkish  Empire. 

“  Foreseeing  the  danger  of  allowing  the  alien  elements  to  be  further 
strengthened,  many  patriotic  Turks  have  demanded  that  a  vigorous  Con¬ 
servative  policy  should  be  pursued  which  will  abolish  the  national  differences 
among  the  alien  races  and  between  the  alien  races  and  the  Turks.  They 
demand  that  a  Turkish  national  policy  should  be  initiated,  that  the  aliens 
should  be  nationalised  in  Turkish  national  schools,  that  Turkish  shall  be 
the  language  of  Turkey,  that  the  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and  other  schools  shall 
be  closed.  Will  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Servia  quietly  look  on  while  the 
work  of  a  generation  is  being  undone?  Will  the  Greeks,  Serbs,  and 
Bulgarians  residing  in  Turkey  allow  themselves  to  be  denationalised  more 
or  less  forcibly?  Besides,  can  they  be  denationalised  against  their  will 
except  by  destroying  the  Parliamentary  and  democratic  Government,  the 
Constitution  of  yesterday,  and  by  re-introducing  the  ancient  absolutism  in 
an  aggravated  form?  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Turks  could  easily  have 
nationalised  the  alien  races  by  means  of  the  church  and  the  school,  but 
it  seems  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  an  attempt  at  turning  the  subject 
races  into  Turks. 

“  In  endeavouring  to  settle  the  conflicts  among  the  alien  nationalities 
and  between  the  aliens  and  the  Turks,  the  path  of  the  new  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  will  scarcely  be  smooth.  The  Balkan  States  are  watching  events 
with  attention.  Although  they  congratulated  the  new  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  have  no  interest  in  Turkey’s  regeneration,  and  they  are  bound 
to  oppose  the  Ottomanisation  of  their  compatriots  in  Turkey.  Therefore, 
they  may  be  expected  to  draw  the  sword  and  to  face  Turkey  unitedly  if 
they  see  their  plans  of  expansion  threatened  by  the  nationalisation  of  the 
alien  elements  in  Turkey." 

Unfortunately,  my  forecast  has  come  true  in  every  particular. 

The  failure  of  New  Turkey  was  natural.  It  was  unavoidable. 
Ancient  States  are  ponderous  and  slow-moving  bodies.  Their 
course  can  be  deflected  and  their  character  be  altered  only  by 
gradual  evolution,  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  changes 
spread  over  a  long  space  of  time.  Democracy,  like  a  tree,  is  a 
thing  of  slow  growth,  and  it  requires  a  congenial  soil.  It  cannot 
be  created  overnight  in  Turkey,  Persia,  or  China.  The  attempt 
to  convert  an  ancient  Eastern  despotism,  firmly  established  on  a 
theocratic  basis,  a  country  in  which  the  Koran  and  the  Multeka 
are  the  law  of  the  land,  into  a  Western  democracy  based  on  the 
secular  speculations  of  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Bentham,  Mill, 
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and  Spencer  was  ridiculous.  The  revolution  effected  only  an 
outward  change.  It  introduced  some  Western  innovations,  but 
altered  neither  the  character  of  the  Government  nor  that  of  the 
people.  Turkish  Parliamentarism  became  a  sham  and  a  make- 
believe.  The  cruel  absolutism  of  Abdul  Hamid  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  scarcely  less  cruel  absolutism  of  a  secret 
committee. 

The  new  rulers  of' the  country  w^ere  mostly  very  young  men, 
who  were  conspicuous  for  their  enthusiasm  and  their  daring  but 
not  for  their  judgment  and  experience.  They  had  picked  up  on 
the  boulevards  and  in  the  Quartier  Latin  of  Paris  and  in  Geneva 
the  sonorous  phrases  of  Western  democracy  and  demagogy,  and 
with  these  they  impressed,  not  only  their  fellow-citizens,  but  also 
the  onlookers  in  Europe.  Having  obtained  power,  they  embarked 
upon  a  campaign  of  nationalisation.  However,  instead  of  trying 
to  nationalise  the  non-Turkish  millions  slowly  and  gradually  by 
kind  and  just  treatment  coupled  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
nationalising  pressure,  they  began  ruthlessly  to  make  war  upon 
the  language,  and  to  suppress  the  churches,  schools,  and  other 
institutions  of  the  non-Turkish  citizens,  whom  they  disarmed  and 
deprived  of  their  ancient  rights.  The  complaints  and  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  persecuted  were  answered  with  redoubled  persecu¬ 
tion,  with  violence,  and  with  massacre,  and  soon  serious  revolts 
broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Young  Turks  follow'ed 
faithfully  in  Abdul  Hamid’s  footsteps.  However,  Abdul  Hamid 
was  clever  enough  always  to  play  off  one  nationality  or  race  against 
the  other.  In  his  Balkan  policy,  for  instance,  he  encouraged 
Greek  Christians  to  slay  Christian  Bulgarians  and  Servians,  and 
allowed  Bulgarian  bands  to  make  war  upon  Servians  and  Greeks, 
supporting,  on  principle,  one  nationality  against  the  other.  But 
the  Young  Turks  persecuted  indiscriminately  and  simultaneously 
all  non-Turkish  races,  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and 
Greeks,  and  thus  they  brought  about  the  union  of  the  Balkan 
States  against  themselves. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  could  scarcely  have  been  prevented  by 
the  European  Powers.  It  was  bound  to  come.  It  w’as  as  inevit¬ 
able  as  was  the  breakdown  of  the  Young  Turkish  regime.  Since 
the  earliest  times  the  Turks  have  been  a  race  of  nomadic  warriors. 
Their  policy  has  always  been  to  conquer  nations,  to  settle  among 
the  conquered,  and  to  rule  them,  keeping  them  in  strict  and 
humiliating  subjection.  They  have  always  treated  the  subject 
peoples  harshly  and  contemptuously.  Unlike  other  conquerors, 
they  have  never  tried  to  create  among  the  conquered  a  great  and 
homogeneous  State  which  would  have  promised  permanence,  but, 
nomad-like,  have  merely  created  military  settlement  among 
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aliens.  Therefore,  the  Elien  subjects  of  the  Turks  have  remained 
ahens  in  Turkey.  They  have  not  become  citizens  of  the  Empire 
As  the  Turks  did  not  try  to  convert  the  conquered  to  Islam— the 
Koran  forbids  proselytism  by  force — and  to  nationalise  them,  the 
subjected  and  ill-treated  alien  masses  never  amalgamated  with 
the  ruling  Turks,  but  always  strove  to  regain  their  liberty  by 
rebellion.  Owing  to  the  mistakes  made  in  its  creation,  the 
Turkish  Empire  has  been  for  a  long  time  an  Empire  in  the 
process  of  disintegration.  Its  later  history  consists  of  a  long 
series  of  revolts,  of  which  the  present  outbreak  is  the  latest,  but 
scarcely  the  last,  instance. 

The  failure  of  the  new  Turkish  regime  has  increased  to  the 
utmost  the  century-old  antagonism  between  the  ruling  Turks 
and  their  Christian  subjects.  The  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  brothers  across  the  borderline,  inflicted  upon  them  by 
Constitutional  Turkey,  which  had  promised  such  great  things, 
had  raised  the  indignation  of  the  Balkan  peoples  to  fever  heat 
and  had  made  an  explosion  of  popular  fury  inevitable.  The  war 
fever  increased  when  it  was  discovered  that  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
and  Greeks  were  at  last  of  one  mind,  and  that  Turkey’s  strength 
had  been  undermined  by  revolts  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and 
by  the  Turkish-Italian  war.  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
not  unnaturally  indignant  with  the  perfidy  of  the  Christian 
Powers,  which,  instead  of  supporting  Turkey  in  her  attempts  at 
reform,  had  snatched  valuable  territories  from  her  immediately 
after  her  revolution.  Not  unnaturally,  they  attributed  the  failure 
of  the  new  regime  and  the  revolts  of  their  subjects  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Christian  States,  and  the  Balkan  troubles  to 
the  hostile  policy  of  the  Balkan  States.  The  tension  on  both 
sides  became  intolerable.  If  the  Balkan  States  had  not  mobilised, 
a  revolution  would  have  broken  out  in  Sofia  and  Belgrade ,  for  the 
people  demanded  war.  If  the  Turkish  Government  had  given 
way  to  the  Balkan  States,  a  revolution  w'ould  have  broken  out  in 
Constantinople.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  forced  the 
Balkan  Governments  and  Turkey  into  war.  The  passions  of 
race-hatred  had  become  uncontrollable. 

Obedient  to  the  clamour  of  the  public,  which  believed  that  the 
inevitable  collision  of  these  elemental  forces  could  be  stayed  by 
waving  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  face  of  the  antagonists,  the  Great 
Powers  united  in  making  energetic  representations  at  the  various 
Courts.  The  presentation  of  the  notes  was  slightly  delayed — not 
through  England’s  fault.  But  nothing  could  have  prevented  the 
war  except  a  timely  demonstration  of  overwhelming  force.  Such 
a  demonstration  could  not  have  been  made  collectively  by  the 
European  Powers  but  only  by  Austria-Hungary.  The  Danube 
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forms  the  frontier  between  Servia  and  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Servia,  lies  on  the  Danube.  Austria- 
Hungary,  having  a  fleet  of  monitors  on  that  river,  can  occupy 
Belgrade  in  a  few  hours.  She  could  have  prevented  the  war  by 
concentrating  a  division  or  tw^o  opposite  Belgrade,  calling  up  her 
monitors,  and  informing  Servia  that  an  attack  upon  Turkey 
would  immediately  be  follow’ed  by  the  occupation  of  Belgrade. 
Roumania,  which  usually  marches  hand  in  hand  with  Austria,  is 
separated  by  the  Danube  from  Bulgaria.  She  might  simul¬ 
taneously  have  taken  similar  steps  at  Sofia.  Why  w’ere  these 
steps,  the  only  ones  which  would  have  promised  success,  not 
taken?  There  are  two  possibilities.  Either  Austria-Hungary  did 
not  care  to  rouse  the  enmity  of  the  Balkan  States  and  of  their 
Slavonic  sympathisers  in  Eussia  by  preventing  a  w-ar  which 
appeared  just  to  all  Slavs  and  which  they  believed  they  would 
win,  or  the  outbreak  of  the  war  w^as  welcome  to  Austria’s 
diplomacy. 

In  considering  the  question  whether  the  war  is  likely  to  be 
confined  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  we  must  first  of  all  take  note 
of  the  historic  antagonism  which  divides  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia  in  the  Balkans. 

The  position  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a  difficult  one.  Austria- 
Hungary  contains  about  as  many  different  nationalities  as 
Turkey,  wffiich  State  she  resembles  in  many  ways.  Sixteen 
different  languages  are  spoken  in  that  country.  The  Germans 
rule  the  Austrian  half,  and  the  Magyars  the  Hungarian  half,  of 
the  Monarchy.  Now'  the  Germans  and  Magyars  combined  form, 
not  a  majority,  but  only  a  minority,  of  the  population,  for  of  the 
52,000,0(X)  inhabitants  only  12,000,000  are  Germans  and 
9,000,000  Magyars.  The  21,000,000  Germans  and  Magyars,  who 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  country,  are  enveloped  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  by  about  25,000,000  Slavs.  The  Slavonic  peoples 
of  Austria-Hungary  are  mostly  somewhat  backward  in  civilisa¬ 
tion.  They  have  hitherto  been  kept  back  by  the  ruling  Germans 
and  Magyars  in  various  ways  which  it  would  take  too  long  to 
describe.  Notwithstanding  the  Parliamentary  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  Slavs  do  not  possess  that  influence  in  Parliament 
which  their  number  should  give.  How'ever,  their  influence  is 
gradually  increasing.  They  are  demanding  political  equality, 
and  as  the  birth-rate  among  the  Slavs  is  considerably  higher  than 
it  is  among  the  Germans  and  the  Magyars,  Austria-Hungary  is 
in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  her  Slavonic  citizens.  The  danger 
is  to  some  extent  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  Slavs  of  Austria- 
Hungary  are  divided  by  the  various  languages  which  they  speak, 
and  the  Government  tries  to  increase  their  divisions.  Besides 
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the  internal,  there  is  the  external,  danger  of  Slavism,  the  danger 
of  pressure  from  the  adjacent  Slav  States  upon  Austria-Hungar%- 
Austria-Hungary’s  neighbours  towards  the  north,  east,  and  south 
are  Eussia,  Eournania,  and  Servia.  These  three  Slavonic  States 
touch  the  Slavonic  parts  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  spirit  of  Pan- 
Slavism  is  by  no  means  dead.  Of  the  Slavs  in  Austria-Hungarv, 
2,000,000  are  Eoumanians  and  no  fewer  than  5,500,000  are 
Servians.  The  Servians  in  Servia,  who  number  only  3,OOO.t0), 
dream  of  a  Greater  Servia,  and  the  Eoumanians  of  a  Greater 
Eournania,  both  of  which  States  could  be  created  only  at  the  cost 
of  Austria-Hungary.  On  account  of  the  Slavonic  danger  alone, 
Austria-Hungary  is  not  desirous  to  see  the  Slavonic  Balkan 
States  become  too  strong,  and  especially  those  with  which  her 
relations  are  none  too  friendly. 

The  most  serious  war  which  Austria-Hungary  can  contemplate, 
and  for  which  she  must  prepare,  is  a  war  with  Eussia.  In  such 
a  war  Eussia  might  conceivably  be  aided  by  the  Slavonic  Balkan 
States  which  she  freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  to  which  she 
might  promise  the  adjacent  territories  of  Austria-Hungary  which 
are  peopled  by  men  of  their  own  race  and  language.  As  the 
armies  of  the  Balkan  States  could  seriously  threaten  the  flank  of 
an  Austrian  army  facing  Eussia,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Austria- 
Hungary  that  the  Balkan  States  should  be  weak  and  divided 
among  themselves. 

The  Balkan  Peninsula  is  the  most  promising  field  for  the 
expansion  of  Austria-Hungary.  Powerful  Balkan  States  would 
form  a  formidable  obstacle  to  her  progress  in  the  direction  of 
Salonica  or  of  Constantinople.  A  great  Balkan  war  would  there¬ 
fore  improve  the  chances  of  Austria-Hungary  to  expand  towards 
the  south-east.  If  Austria-Hungary  feels  afraid  of  the  armies  of 
Eussia,  she  must  desire  to  see  Turkey  strong  and  support  her  by 
all  means  in  her  pow'er.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Austria-Hungary 
believes  that  she  need  not  fear  Eussia,  it  will  be  in  her  interest 
to  see  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States  weaken  one  another  by 
internecine  warfare ,  for  then  she  will  more  easily  be  able  to  reach 
Salonica  or  Constantinople.  Austria’s  threatening  attitude 
towards  Eussia  in  1908,  when  she  incorporated  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  shows  that  she  fears  Eussia  no  longer.  The 
changed  appreciation  of  Eussia’s  power  which  the  Eusso- Japanese 
war  has  brought  about,  has  evidently  changed  Austria’s,  and  also 
Germany’s,  policy  towards  Turkey.  This  has  been  evident  to  all 
observers  during  the  last  few  years,  and  herein  lies  the  reason 
that  the  two  Germanic  Powers  did  not  try  to  prevent  Turkey 
being  attacked  by  the  Balkan  States  when  they  might  easily 
have  done  so.  They  appear  to  have  ulterior  objects  in  the  Balkan 
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peninsula.  Otherwise  they  would  scarcely  have  left  Turkey  to 
her  fate. 

In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  are  at 
cross  purposes.  Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  has 
striven  to  acquire  Constantinople,  but  Austria-Hungary  also 
desires  to  become  Turkey’s  heir.  Up  to  1699  the  Turkish 
Empire  extended  as  far  as  Neuhausel,  near  Vienna,  and  included 
Buda-Pesth.  When  the  Turks  threatened  to  overwhelm  Europe 
—they  besieged  Vienna  in  1529  and  1683 — they  were  defeated 
by  Austria,  and  it  became  Austria’s  aim  to  defend  European 
civilisation  and  to  conquer  the  Turkish  Empire  step  by  stej). 
Austria  expanded  Eastward  at  Turkey’s  expense,  and  she  seemed 
destined  to  become  Turkey’s  heir  when  the  meteoric  development 
of  Russia’s  power  under  Peter  the  Great,  and  Peter’s  victorious 
wars  with  the  Turks,  suddenly  raised  another  claimant  to  the  . 
Turkish  heritage.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary  have  endeavoured  to  advance  their  frontiers 
towards  the  Golden  Horn,  and  have  watched  one  another  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion. 

Russia’s  desire  to  possess  Constantinople  springs  not  only  from 
historical,  but  also  from  weighty  strategical  and  economic  reasons. 
The  Dardanelles  are  the  door  to  Russia’s  house.  The  Crimean 
War  has  shown  that  a  hostile  Power  controlling  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus  can  attack  Russia  in  a  most  vulnerable  part. 
Besides,  the  most  fruitful  and  most  densely  populated  provinces 
of  Russia  are  those  in  the  south  which  lie  on,  or  close  to,  the 
Black  Sea,  w^hich  are  watered  by  the  Dnieper,  Don,  and  Volga, 
and  which  depend  on  the  Dardanelles  for  an  outlet.  Hence, 
two-thirds  of  Russia’s  w-ater-borne  foreign  trade  depends  upon 
the  free  use  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Black  Sea  trade  is  very 
important  to  Great  Britain,  because  we  receive  thence  a  very 
large  part  of  our  wheat,  but  it  is  far  more  important  to  Russia. 
If  the  Dardanelles  are  closed.  Great  Britain  can  replace  Russian 
wheat  with  Argentine  or  Canadian  wheat,  but  Russia  cannot  sell 
at  all  her  wheat  grown  in  the  south,  because  transport  by  rail  is 
too  ex])ensive.  The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  would  therefore 
be  ruinous  to  Russia.  Russia’s  Black  Sea  trade  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  unlimited  expansion.  It  is  clear 
that  for  political  and  economic  reasons  Russia  cannot  allow  | 
Constantinople  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  strong  European  Power. 

Austria’s  desire  either  to  possess  Constantinople  or  to  prevent 
Russia  from  possessing  it,  which  has  guided  her  policy  during 
more  than  a  century,  arises  also  from  historical,  strategical,  and 
economic  reasons.  Her  historical  claims  to  the  Turkish  heritage 
have  been  briefly  mentioned.  Her  strategical  and  economic 
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claims  and  the  antagonism  of  the  Austrian  and  Eussiaii  claims 
to  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles  were  expressed  by  Field-Marshal 
Kadetzky,  her  greatest  strategist  of  modern  times,  in  the 
following  words  :  — 

“ .  .  .  Owing  to  her  geographical  position,  Russia  is  the  national  and 
eternal  enemy  of  Turkey.  The  huge  territory  of  that  Empire  can  senu 
its  produce  only  through  the  narrow  gates  of  the  Baltic,  and  through  the 
Bosphorus.  Russia  must,  therefore,  do  all  she  can  to  take  possession  of 
Constantinople,  for  its  possession  grants  to  her  the  necessary  security  and 
territorial  completeness. 

“  The  so-called  Oriental  Programme  has  often  been  adjourned  at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  has  never  been  dropped.  The  anxiety  of  Europe,  in  view 
of  the  immense  Russian  preponderance,  cannot  be  hidden.  Everywhere 
plans  of  defence  are  being  prepared  against  the  threatening  spectre. 

“  Russia  is  no  doubt  tbe  most  dangerous  iieighbour  of  Austria,  and 
nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  that  we  shall  remain  constantly  at  peace 
with  her.  Already  her  population  is  twice  as  large  as  ours,  and  the  high 
birth-rate  of  Russia  must  double  her  population  every  fifty-four  years, 
and  quadruple  it  every  one  hundred  and  eight  years.  She  also  possesses 
the  possibility  of  becoming  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  by  paying  due 
attention  to  her  agriculture  and  her  other  industries. 

“  In  our  own  country,  a  powerful  element  (the  Slavs)  extends  from  the 
Bukowina  to  Croatia.  It  is  related  to  the  Russians  by  religion  and  Ian- 
guage,  and  this  powerful  element  is  in  favour  of  Russia.  All  these 
circumstances  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Russia  is  the  Power  from 
w’hich  the  greatest  peril  threatens  us, 

“Russia’s  geographical  position  makes  it  indispensable  for  her  to  keep 
open  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sound.  She  can  secure  the  former  only  by 
dividing  its  shores  between  two  independent  Powers,  or  by  taking  possession 
of  it.  Austria  might  permit  the  former,  and  might  also  permit  Russia  to 
])ossess  an  isolated  fortress  on  the  Straits  similar  to  Gibraltar.  But  Austria 
can  never  tolerate  that  Russia  should  incorporate  Turkey  in  part  or  whole, 
for  in  that  case  Austria  would  be  hemmed  in  and  controlled  by  Russia. 

“The  Danube  is  Austria’s  main  artery.  Ifs  lower  reaches  and  its  mouths 
in  the  Black  Sea  are  as  necessary  to  Austria  as  the  Sound  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  are  to  Russia,  and,  in  order  to  utilise  the  Danube  freely,  Austria 
requires  also  the  free  use  of  the  Dardanelles.  Hence  it  follows  that  thn 
conflicting  interests  of  Austria  and  Russia  must  lead  to  war  unless  both 
nations  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  regard  to  Turkey.” 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  very  interesting  because  they  sum 
up  the  considerations  which  have  inspired  the  policy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  tow'ards  Eussia  in  the  past.  However,  the  Field- 
Marshal’s  statement,  that  the  economic  interests  of  Eussia  and 
Austria-Hungary  in  the  freedom  of  the  Black  Sea  are  equally 
great  is  no  longer  correct.  It  is  true  that  the  Black  Sea  is  a 
clearing  house  of  Eussian  and  of  Austrian  trade.  But  no  figures 
need  be  given  to  show  that  its  economic  importance  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  greater  to  Eussia  than  it  is  to  Austria-Hungary. 

In  the  present  war  Turkey  will  either  be  victorious,  or  she 
wdll  be  defeated.  If  we  wish  to  form  an  opinion  whether  the 
w’ar  will  spread,  or  whether  it  can  be  confined  to  the  Balkan 
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peninsula,  we  must  consider  both  possibilities.  Let  us  first  study 
the  consequences  of  the  Turkish  victory,  and  let  us  assume  that 
no  European  Power  will  intervene  by  force  of  arms. 

A  great  Turkish  victory  would  not  solve  the  Balkan  question, 
but  would  merely  adjourn  its  solution  The  differences  between 
'Christians  and  Mahomedans  would  remain,  and  the  Turkish 
minority  would  find  the  task  of  governing  the  Christian  majority 
as  difficult  as  ever.  The  differences  between  the  Turks  and 
Christians  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  are  rather  racial  than  religious. 
The  Turks  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  gift  of  ruling  men  of 
another  race  and  creed,  and  of  making  them  contented  citizens. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  Mahomedans  and  men  of  other 
religions  are  able  to  live  peacefully  side  by  side  only  if  both  are 
ruled  by  a  strong  and  independent  government  which  acts  without 
favour  and  treats  men  of  all  creeds  and  races  with  equal  justice. . 
Under  the  British  Crown,  for  instance,  Mahomedans  and  men 
of  other  religions  dwell  side  by  side  in  harmony,  and  life  and 
property  are  secure.  The  late  Prince  Lobanoff  said  that  the 
Turks  would  never  change  because  they  could  never  change. 
These  considerations  may  influence  the  attitude  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  the  coming  settlement  of  the  Balkan  question,  for  the 
settlement  of  that  question  will  scarcely  be  left  to  the  fortune  of 
war  alone. 

Europe  is  getting  weary  of  the  eternal  Balkan  question,  and 
wishes  for  its  final  solution.  Already  weighty  warnings  are 
raised  in  various  countries  that  the  Balkan  question  must  now  be 
settled  for  all  time,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present 
struggle.  It  seems,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  the  Powers 
will,  even  if  Turkey  be  victorious,  abolish  her  control,  though 
not  Turkey’s  sovereignty,  over  those  provinces  of  hers  in  which 
the  Christian  element  is  strong,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  race  struggle.  If  the  war  should  lead  to  such  a  settlement, 
Turkey’s  territory  in  Europe  would  be  reduced,  but  the  question 
of  Constantinople  and  of  Salonica  would  not  arise. 

Armed  intervention,  in  case  of  a  Turkish  victory,  if  it  comes 
at  all,  wmuld  most  probably  come  from  Russia.  The  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  and  Montenegrins  are  Slavs.  They  are  united  with 
the  Russians  by  the  bonds  of  race  and  of  religion.  Whilst  the 
Austrians  have  made  wars  upon  Turkey  merely  for  conquest,  the 
Russians  have  waged  theirs  largely  from  racial  and  religious 
motives.  In  all  Balkan  wmrs  and  risings,  thousands  of  Russian 
volunteers  have  gone  to  assist  their  Slav  brethren  against  the 
Turks.  Whenever  the  Turks  have  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
uprisings  of  the  Slavonic  Balkan  Christians,  the  Russians  have 
intervened  in  their  favour,  and  have  made  war  upon  Turkey. 
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Will  Kussia,  guided  by  sentiment,  follow  once  more  her  traditioual 
policy  ? 

The  Eussian  Government  has  stated  that  it  does  not  intend  to 
intervene,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  doubt  its  intentions.  Eussia’s 
statesmen  are  in  favour  of  peace,  either  for  altruistic  reasons  or 
because  they  think  that  Eussia  is  still  enfeebled  by  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  war  with  Japan  and  requires  rest.  However,  we  must 
not  forget  that  wars  are  made  more  often  by  passion  than  by 
calculating  reason.  There  is  a  strong  sentimental  strain  in  the 
Eussian  character.  Eace  wars  are  the  most  sanguinary  wars. 
The  horrors  of  the  Balkan  war — it  will  probably  be  waged  against 
women  and  children  by  both  combatants — may  again  rouse  the 
passions  of  the  Eussian  people,  as  in  the  past,  and  they  mav 
force  their  Government  to  intervene  against  its  will. 

The  victorious  but  exhausted  Turks  could  not  resist  for  long  a 
Eussian  army.  A  Eussian  attack  upon  Turkey  w'ould  be  very 
unw'elcome  to  Austria-Hungary.  Her  armed  intervention  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  an  Austrian  mobilisation,  and  it  might 
bring  about  a  collision  between  the  two  countries.  Possibly  the 
Czar  Liberator  would  be  satisfied  to  assume  again  his  historic 
rule  as  the  Protector  of  the  Slavonic  Balkan  States,  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  which  would  become  greatly  enlarged.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  would  appear  undesirable  to  Austria-Hungary,  for  she  dreads 
the  growth  of  the  Slav  States,  which  hem  her  in  on  three  sides. 
Possibly  Eussia  would  aim  at  indemnifying  herself  by  acquiring 
the  control,  but  not  necessarily  the  possession,  of  Constantinople. 
She  might  arrange  with  the  Turkish  Government  for  a  veiled 
protectorate,  as  she  did  in  1833  at  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi. 
The  question  of  Constantinople  may  soon  come  up  for  settlement, 
but  before  examining  it  let  us  consider  the  consequences  of  a 
decisive  defeat  of  Turkey  at  the  hands  of  the  allied  Balkan  States. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Great  Powers  informed  the 
Balkan  States  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  make  any  terri¬ 
torial  acquisitions  should  they  be  victorious.  The  Balkan  States 
replied  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  extend  their  frontiers, 
and  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  merely  in  order  to  secure  good 
government  for  their  brethren  across  the  border.  It  is  unlikely 
that  Turkey’s  control  over  those  European  provinces  in  which 
the  Christian  element  is  strong  will  be  maintained  if  Turkey 
should  be  victorious.  It  is,  of  course,  still  more  unlikely  that 
the  Christian  provinces  will  be  put  back  under  Turkey’s  control 
if  that  country  should  be  defeated.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
Powers  would  either  forget  their  official  threats,  or  the  provinces 
conquered  by  the  allies  would  be  made  semi-independent.  They 
would  remain  subject  to  a  purely  nominal  Turkish  sovereignty, 
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and  in  course  of  time  these  semi-independent  provinces  would 
ffravitate  towards  their  racial  affinities  and  amalgamate  with 
them.  The  history  of  Bulgaria  would  repeat  itself.  Turkey  is 
likely  to  lose  in  any  case.  We  may  conclude  that  both  a  Turkish 
victory  and  a  Turkish  defeat  will  lead  earlier  or  later  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Balkan  States.  These  may  be  expected 
to  quarrel  among  themselves  when  it  comes  to  the  division  of 
the  si^ioils.  When  the  Turkish  danger  is  abolished,  when  fear 
unites  them  no  longer,  we  must  look  for  a  struggle  among  them 
for  supremacy.  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  hope  to  make  Constan¬ 
tinople  their  capital. 

Whilst  Turkey’s  victory  may  lead  to  the  intervention  of  Kussia, 
her  defeat  may  lead  to  the  intervention  of  Austria-Hungary,  for 
Austria-Hungary  would  not  look  with  favour  upon  the  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  the  Slavonic  Balkan  States.  If  Austria-Hungary  should 
attempt  to  deprive  the  victorious  States  of  the  fruits  of  their 
victory,  either  with  the  intention  of  re-establishing  Turkey  or 
of  extending  her  own  power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Eussia 
would  almost  certainly  consider  her  interests  most  seriously 
threatened,  and  would  act  with  vigour. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  bringing  Eussia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  into  line  in  case  Turkey  should  be  defeated.  One 
consists  in  shelving  the  Balkan  question  by  again  setting  Turkey 
upon  her  legs.  The  other  consists  in  dividing  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  between  Eussia  and  Austria-Hungary. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  will  once  more 
re-establish  a  defeated  Turkey.  European  Turkey  is  a  purely 
artificial  State.  Turkish  rule  in  Europe  would  have  ceased  long 
ago  had  not  the  European  Powers  come  to  Turkey’s  aid  in  order 
to  prevent  a  war  for  the  possession  of  Constantinople  between 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  and  their  supporters.  Europe  has 
saved  Turkey  from  destruction  in  1840,  in  1856,  and  1878.  She 
has  propped  up  the  tottering  Empire  in  the  expectation  that 
Turkey  would  reform  herself  and  become  a  strong  modern  State, 
willing  to  treat  her  numerous  Christian  subjects  justly,  and  able 
to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 
The  weakness  of  Turkey  is  a  permanent  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Hence  it  must  be  seriously  doubted  whether  Turkey 
can  be  propped  up  a  fourth  time.  The  best  friends  of  Turkey  are 
losing  hope,  and  many  of  them  wish  for  a  final  settlement. 

A  final  settlement  might  apparently  be  found  in  the  partition 
of  Turkey.  Hitherto  Austria-Hungary  has  prevented  Eussia 
taking  Constantinople,  but  she  has  scarcely  done  so  in  the  hoj^e 
of  acquiring  Constantinople  for  herself.  Austria-Hungary  could 
obviously  hold  Constantinople  only  after  the  most  complete 
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JUissiaii  defeat,  a  defeat  which  would  make  her  recovery 
improbable.  Austria-Hungary  would  scarcely  accept  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  a  free  gift.  Its  possession  would  involve  war  with 
Kussia  and  the  united  Balkan  States.  Austria-Hungary  possesses 
only  a  small  fleet,  and  if  she  be  separated  from  Constantinople  by 
hostile  Balkan  States  she  will  scarcely  be  able  to  hold  it  for  long. 
Whilst  Austria-Hungary  can  hardly  wish  to  acquire  Constanti¬ 
nople,  her  reservation  of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar  shows  that  she 
does  not  desire  to  see  the  road  towards  the  south-east  blocked  by 
the  Balkan  States. 

Whilst  Kussia  makes  the  strongest  claims  upon  the  possession 
of  Constantinople  for  strategical  and  economic  reasons,  Austria 
desires  equally  strongly  the  possession  of  the  harbour  of  Salonica. 
If  the  present  war  should  bring  about  the  end  of  Turkish  rule  in 
Europe,  a  consummation  which  is  by  no  means  impossible,  a 
collision  betw’een  Kussia  and  Austria-Hungary  and  their  sup- 
porters — a  war,  not  between  two  Powers,  but  between  two  groups 
of  Powers,  which  may  eventually  drag  in  Great  Britain,  can  be 
avoided  only  by  a  partition  which  would  give  Constantinople  to 
Kussia  and  Salonica  to  Austria-Hungary.  Such  a  partition  would 
oiler  great  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  meet  with 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Balkan  States.  In  the  second  place, 
various  European  Powers  would,  for  the  advantages  accruing  to 
Austria-Hungary  and  Kussia,  demand  compensation,  which  these 
two  States  might  find  difficult  to  furnish.  Italy,  for  instance, 
would  probably  demand  the  control  of  Albania,  which  Austria- 
Hungary  would  be  reluctant  to  concede.  Koumania  might 
demand  Kussian  Bessarabia,  and  Germany  would  certainly  not 
allow  herself  to  be  left  out.  The  settlement  of  the  Balkan 
question  bristles  with  difficulties  and  unexpected  possibilities  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind. 

The  partition  of  European  Turkey  would  create  numerous  zones 
of  dangerous  friction  between  States,  and  would  cut  across  many 
existing  international  arrangements  and  friendships.  It  might 
destroy  the  Triple  Alliance  or  the  Triple  Entente.  The  present 
war  will  scarcely  bring  about  a  final  settlement  of  the  Balkan 
question.  It  is  more  likely  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
great  wars  for  the  control  of  Constantinople.  Whether  Turkey 
should  win,  or  be  defeated,  the  danger  is  great  that  the  con¬ 
flagration  will  spread  beyond  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Constanti¬ 
nople  is  an  object  of  the  very  greatest  value  to  several  States. 
The  question  of  its  possession  cannot  be  settled  peacefully  by  the 
European  Powers  but  only  by  war,  and  more  than  one  war  may 
be  required  for  the  final  sttlement.  It  may  well  lead  to  a  struggle 
between  the  Germanic  and  the  Slavonic  races^  and  Germany 
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may  discover  before  long  that  her  future  lies  not  on  the  water,  as 
William  IT.  has  told  her,  but  on  the  land.  We  may  be  approach¬ 
ing  a  period  of  wars  similar  to  those  which  marked  the  Napoleonic 
era.  The  map  of  Euroi>e  may  have  to  be  remade. 

What  steps  should  Great  Britain  take,  in  view  of  the  serious 
consequences  to  which  the  present  war  may  give  rise?  Some 
desire  that  Great  Britain  should  endeavour  to  stop  the  war  by 
calling  a  European  Conference.  In  view  of  the  divergent  interests 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  Balkans,  such  a  Conference  would 
probably  have  no  practical  result.  Very  likely  it  would  only 
serve  to  show  that  the  European  Concert  is  rather  a  journalistic 
than  a  diplomatic  fiction.  The  interests  of  the  Great  Powers  in 
Turkey  clash.  Therefore  the  combined  European  Great  Powers 
cannot  influence  the  course  of  events.  The  so-called  European' 
Concert  can  produce  useless  notes,  but  it  is  incapable  of  prompt 
and  vigorous  action. 

The  Balkan  problem  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  one,  and 
as  nobody  can  foretell  how  the  crisis  will  develop,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  contingencies.  Although  the  Balkan  ques¬ 
tion  touches  more  immediately  the  Continental  Powers,  Great 
Britain  must  be  watchful ,  and  must  be  ready  to  make  her  influence 
felt  at  the  right  moment.  She  may  be  forced  to  intervene  against 
her  will.  As  the  Balkan  crisis  may  upset  many  existing  inter¬ 
national  arrangements,  we  must  be  doubly  cautious  and  doubly 
ready.  There  are  many  weak  spots  in  the  national  armour. 
Hence  the  Government  should  without  delay  make  provision  for 
all  eventualities.  The  much  overdue  Supplementary  Naval 
Estimates,  which  have  been  announced  long  ago,  should  be 
brought  in  without  delay,  and  the  work  in  hand  be  accelerated. 
The  British  Fleet  should  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  and  be 
able  to  fulfil  at  the  shortest  notice  all  demands  which  the  future 
may  make  upon  it. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 


THE  REORGANISED  TURKISH  ARMY. 


At  a  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world  are 
turned  towards  the  political  situation  and  the  war  which  has 
already  begun  in  the  Near  East,  it  is  difficult  to  write  an  up-to- 
date  account  of  the  army  of  one  of  the  belligerents.  Before  these 
few  pages  are  published,  events  may  have  happened  or  not  which 
may  tend  to  prove  some  of  the  statements  made  or  the  views 
expressed  in  this  article  to  be  worthy  of  doubt,  if  not  apparently 
actually  false.  Faced  by  this  difficulty,  therefore,  I  propose,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  provide  my  readers  wdth  a  brief  account  of 
the  Turkish  Army  upon  the  basis  of  facts  which  I  secured  from 
reliable  sources  almost  immediately  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
hostilities.  If  any  of  my  details  prove  to  be  wrong,  or  if  the  trend 
of  events  does  not  supj>ort  my  theories,  I  must  ask  my  readers  to 
believe  that  the  iinexpected  always  occurs  in  Turkey,  and  that 
ju’ophecies,  when  they  prove  to  be  correct,  do  so  more  by  chance 
than  by  good  judgment. 

Whatever  beneficial  changes  have  or  have  not  been  introduced 
in  Turkey  since  1908,  it  is  certain  that  the  Young  Turks  have  not 
only  devoted  both  energy  and  money  to  the  improvement  of  their 
army,  but  that  drastic  reforms  have,  in  fact,  been  introduced  in 
the  military  forces  of  the  country.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
Constitution  the  troops  only  performed  military  duties  on  two 
or  three  days  a  w^eek,  and  no  training  was  regularly  carried  out 
in  the  army.  Both  officers  and  men  were  greatly  w'anting  in 
education.  Tactical  schemes  for  officers  were  entirely  unknown. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  revolution,  however,  small 
manoeuvres,  in  which  one  or  twn  battalions  took  part,  were 
instituted  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Army  Corps,  which,  until 
the  introduction  of  the  new'  reorganisation  scheme  in  1911,  made 
up  the  whole  army  quartered  in  European  Turkey.  Some 
endeavours,  too,  have  been  made  to  introduce  theoretical  exercises 
for  officers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  what  success  these 
efforts  have  actually  been  attended. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  ranks  of  the  Turkish  Array  have 
been  undergoing  a  large  amount  of  drill,  and  the  men  have  been 
practised  in  shooting  wdth  ball  cartridge.  Both  in  1909  and  1910, 
too,  Army  manoeuvres  were  carried  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.\drianople  on  a  comparatively  large  scale.  Whilst  in  1909  only 
about  11,000  men  took  part  in  the  grand  manoeuvres,  in  1910 
some  70,000  men  were  actually  engaged  in  districts  which  now 
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seem  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  present  theatre 
of  war.  Although  the  manner  in  which  these  operations  were 
carried  out  would  hardly  have  been  accepted  as  satisfactory 
by  European  military  critics,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  conduct 
of  the  manceuvres  proved  that  even  then  something  had  been 
done  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  army  as  it  existed  prior 
to  1908. 

The  fact  that  the  instruction  and  organisation  of  the  Ottoman 
Army  are  really  entirely  in  the  hands  of  officers  lent  to  Turkey 
by  the  German  Government  and  of  Turkish  officers,  many  of 
whom  have  spent  years  in  Germany  in  order  to  perfect  themselves 
in  things  appertaining  to  war,  is  not  without  considerable  political 
as  well  as  military  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  addition 
to  Field-Marshal  Von  dor  Goltz  Pasha,  who  was  employed  in 
Turkey  from  1882-1895,  and  who  still  holds  the  ])osition  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Military  Council,  the  Turkish  Headquarter  Staff 
is  assisted  by  between  twenty  and  thirty  officers  who  arrived  in 
Turkey  during  the  autumn  of  1909.  Although  Von  der  Goltz 
Pasha  himself  is  not  now  ))ermanently  in  Turkey,  he  supervised 
and  1  believe  actually  drew  up  the  general  ideas  and  more  im¬ 
portant  schemes  in  connection  with  the  Army  man<x'uvres,  to 
which  I  have  alrt'ady  referred. 

The  present  army  system  was  introduced  into  T'urkey  by 
General  Von  der  Goltz  in  1886.  Liability  to  service  begins  at 
the  age  of  twenty  and  lasts  twenty-five  years.  Probably  about 
•225,000  men  reach  the  military  age  every  year.  From  this  number 
about  90,000  are  or  should  be  taken  for  actual  colour  service, 
whilst  perhaps  about  50,000  pass  straight  into  the  second-class 
Rodif  after  a  few  months’  preliminary  training.  The  remainder 
are  either  medically  unfit  or  are  exempt  for  various  other  reasons. 
The  military  life  of  a  Turkish  soldier  is  divided  as  follow's  : — 

(1)  Nine  years  in  the  Nizam  or  active  army. 

(a)  A  continuous  period  of  three  years’  service  with  the  colours. 
Under  the  old  rSqime,  this  period  of  colour  service  was  often 
extended,  and  men  were  therefore  retained  with  their  regiments 
when  their  proper  period  of  service  had,  in  fact,  expired. 

(b)  Six  years  in  the  Iktiyat,  or  reserve  of  the  active  Army. 
This  reserve  has  in  the  past  been  nominally  subjected  to  six  weeks’ 
training,  a  training  which  has  been  but  seldom  actually  carried 
out.  Tn  lieu  of  these  drills,  however,  it  is  and  was  only  too 
common  for  a  large  number  of  men  serving  in  the  reserve  of  the 
active  Army  to  be  called  upon  to  join  their  battalions  in  order 
to  assist  in  quelling  a  rebellion  in  the  Yemen  or  elsewhere. 

(2)  Nine  years  in  the  Pedif  or  reserve  Army.  The  Pedifs, 
which  are  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  the  first  and  second 
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class,  and  which  for  the  most  part  only  consist  of  cadres,  have 
always  nominally  been  subjected  to  one  month’s  training  every 
other  year.  Whilst  under  the  old  regime  this  regulation  was 
never  properly  enforced,  since  1908  training  has  been  more  or 
less  regularly  carried  on  in  the  first  two  Inspectional  Areas.  In 
1910  some  30,000  Eedifs  received  instruction  with  Nizam  bat¬ 
talions,  while  thirty  battalions  w^ere  embodied  for  three  months’ 
training,  doing  company  drill  arid  firing  some  tw’enty  rounds 
of  ball  ammunition  per  man.  Forty-four  battalions  were  also 
embodied  for  active  operations  in  Albania  and  in  other  disturbed 
localities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1911  a  large  number  of 
Tledif  battalions  were  again  called  out  for  active  operations  within 
the  Empire. 

(3)  Seven  years  in  the  “Mustafiz,”  or  territorial  army,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Landsturm  of  ordinary  Continental  countries. 
This  force  has  little  or  no  proper  organisation,  and  in  case  of  war 
practically  forms  a  reserve  for  the  Eedif  Army. 

Although  in  peace  the  Turkish  Army  is  supposed  to  have  a 
strength  of  300,000  men,  it  is  probable  that,  except  in  abnormal 
times,  the  actual  numbers  do  not  exceed  260,000  of  all  ranks,’ 
out  of  which  number  150,000  are  usually  under  arms  in  European 
Turkey.  Whilst  the  eventually  proposed  war  strength  of  the 
army  is  1,500,000  men,  the  largest  force  that  can  possibly  be 
available  in  the  yiresent  w^ar  will  probably  amount  approximately 
to  something  between  1,150,000  and  1,250,000  of  all  ranks.  This 
figure  is  arrived  at  by  the  addition  of  the  following  numbers 

(1)  Nizam  or  Active  Army,  including  Reserves  000,000 

(2)  1st  Class  Rodifs  (Reserves,  but  fully-trained 

men)  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  400,000 

(0)  2nd  Class  Redifs  (some  fully-trained,  and 
some  men  passed  direct  into  this  force  after 
three  months’  training)  ...  ...  ...  ...  125,000 

(4)  Mustafiz  or  Landsturm  Army,  with  the 

Irregular  Cavalry  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100,000 

Total  ...  1,225,000 

Although  at  present  it  seems  doubtful  whether  these  numbers 
wdll  be  increased  by  the  new^  reorganisation  or  by  the  admission  into 
the  army  of  non-Moslems,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  figures  given 
on  paper  may  be  more  closely  adhered  to  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt,  if  money 
were  forthcoming,  that  the  eventual  war  strength  of  the  Turkish 
Army  might  easily  be  increased  to  1,500,000  by  the  inclusion 

(1)  During  the  last  twelve  months,  in  order  to  safeguard  her  interests  at  the 
Dardanelles,  Smyrna,  in  Albania  and  on  the  Russian  frontier,  Turkey  is  said 
to  have  had  400,000  men  under  arms. 
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in  the  partially  trained  section  of  the  second-class  Kedif  of  a 
larger  contingent  of  recruits  than  is  at  present  drafted  into  that 
force. 

With  regard  to  the  military  expenditure,  although  the  budget 
for  1907-8  was  under  t-T5,000,000,  without  the  money  devoted 
to  the  gendarmerie,  and  nearly  .i6T6,000,000  when  the  expense 
of  that  force  is  included,  yet  the  actual  sum  voted  to  Mahmoud 
Shevket  Pasha  for  the  ordinary  military  budget  for  the  year  1911- 
1912  showed  an  expenditure  of  about  ^T9 ,569 ,483  for  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  besides  about  £T1,843,636  for  the  gendarmerie.  This 
does  not  include  other  large  sums  of  money  which  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  really  been  allotted  for  military  pur|K)se.s.  In  addition, 
in  19K),  a  further  provision  was  made  for  the  Army  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  budget  of  4'T5 ,258,000,  to  b('  divided  between  that  and 
the  two  following  financial  years.  The  money  voted  for  the 
extraordinary  budget  is  being  used  to  purchase  a  large  su]iply  of 
rifles  and  guns,  and  to  improve  the  fortifications  at  Adrianople 
and  other  military  centres. 

Prior  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  fact 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Army  Reorganisation  Bill  into  the. 
Turkish  Chamber  at  the  beginning  of  1911,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  divided  into  seven  Army  Corps  districts,  three  of  which  had 
their  headipiarters  in  European  and  four  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  In 
addition  to  these  Army  Corps  districts,  there  existed  one  divisional 
area  in  the  Hedjaz  and  another  in  Tripoli.  Each  Army  Corps 
district  was  nominally  supposed  to  provide  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  wdth  an  Army  Corps  of  tw'o  or  more  infantry  divisions,  a 
cavalry  division,  and  a  division  of  field  artillery,  besides  the  usual 
complement  of  details.  Needless  to  say,  how-ever,  this  organisa¬ 
tion  was  never  complete,  and,  practically  speaking,  a  division  was 
the  highest  unit  which  could  ever  be  placed  in  the  field. 

According  to  the  new  reorganisation  scheme,  introduced  into 
the  Turkish  Chamber  early  in  1911 ,  the  Ottoman  Army  is  in 
future  to  be  composed  of  ;  — 

I.  Nizam  or  Regular  Army. 

14  Armv  Corps,  7  having  their  headquarters  in  European  and  7  in 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

T)  independent  Infantry  Divisions,  .3  of  wliich  have  their  headquarters  in 
European  and  2  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 

1  independent  Infantry  Division,  with  headquarters  in  Africa. i 

144  Cavalry  Brigades,  of  which  8  have  their  headquarters  in  European 
find  in  Asiatic  Turkev. 

Half  an  independent  Cavalry  Brigade,  with  headquarters  in  Africa.^ 

(1)  The  new  reorganisation  which  may  be  necessary  now  that  the  Sultan  has 
been  forced  for  ever  to  relinquish  his  sovereign  rights  in  Tripoli  cannot  be 
considered  here. 
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II.  1st  Class  Redif  (Uesf.uves). 

39  divisions,  of  which  6  have  their  headquarters  in  European  and  .'iP, 
in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

III.  2nd  Class  Redif. 

19  divisions,  of  which  17  have  their  headquarters  in  European  Turkey. 

Whilst  in  European  Turkey  a  Nizam  Army  Corps  is  made  up 
of  three  divisions  (seven  Army  Corps  =  twenty -one  divisions),  in 
the  Asiatic  Dominions  of  the  Sultan  for  the  most  part  it  only 
contains  two  divisions  (seven  Army  Corps  =  seventeen  divisions). 
The  Redifs  do  not  possess  anything  higher  than  the  divisional 
organisation.  Thus  the  Army  when  completely  reorganised,  which 
must  take  at  least  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  the  scheme,  wdll  possess  on  paper  at  least  102  infantry  divisions 
and  fifteen  cavalry  brigades,  in  addition  to  the  “Mustafiz,”  or 
Landsturm,  which  is  not  possessed  of  any  regular  organisation. 
This  new  organisation  shows  an  increase  of  forty-six  and  a  half 
divisions  above  the  number  possessed  prior  to  1911  (there  were 
then  only  fifty-five  and  a  half  infantry  divisions),  but  a  Nizam 
division,  instead  of  having  a  war  strength  of  about  16,000  men, 
now  only  possesses  some  7,000  to  8,000  rifles,  besides  certain 
machine  guns,  field  artillery  and  mounted  infantry. 

The  basis  of  war  organisation  of  the  Turkish  Army  is  believed 
to  be  the  creation  of  Army  Corps  formed  of  two  divisions,  one 
of  Nizam  and  one  of  Redif  troops.  This  arrangement  appears 
to  be  possessed  of  two  great  disadvantages  :  first,  that  the  Nizam 
Army  Corps,  which  in  peace  have  three  divisions,  are  unsuitable 
for  reorganisation  in  such  a  way ;  and  second,  that  in  peace  the 
Nizam  and  Redif  troops  have  little  connection  with  one  another. 

For  purposes  of  administration,  the  Empire  is  now  divided  into 
four  Nizam  and  five  Redif  Inspectional  Areas.  Two  of  the  Nizam 
areas,  each  of  which  provides  recruits  for  four  Army  Corps,  have 
their  headquarters  in  European  Turkey,  whilst  the  remaining 
twm,  w’hich  supply  five  Army  Corps  with  recruits,  have  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan.^  Each  of  the 
five  Redif  Inspectional  Areas  contain  a  different  number  of  first 
and  second-class  Redif  divisions. 

As  I  have  already  shown,  the  strength  of  a  Turkish  Army  Corps 
varies  largely  according  to  the  district  to  which  it  belongs.  A 
corps  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  :  — 

2  or  3  Infantry  Divisions. 

T  Cavalry  Brigade  (10-15  squadrons). 

A  varying  number  of  Howitzer  batteries. 

fi  mountain  batteries. 


(1)  The  14th  Army  Corps  (Yemen)  is  not  inelnded  in  an  inspectional  area. 
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1  field  battalion  of  engineers  and  1  telegraph  company.  (These  units  are 
probably  not  yet  completely  organised.) 

1  battalion  of  train  (not  jet  properly  formed). 

A  Nizam  infantry  division  is  nominally  composed  of  : — 

3  regiments  (9  battalions  of  infantry,  1  rifle  battalion,  and  12  machine 
guns.  (7,000  to  8,000  rifles.) 

6  to  9  (4-gun)  batteries  of  field  artillery. 

1  company  of  mounted  infantry  which  is  not  yet  formed. 

A  Eedif  infantry  division  is  nominally  composed  of  :  — 

9-12  battalions  of  infantry  with  artillery  (wdiich  does  not  exist  for  the 
Redif,  but  which  might  be  provided  in  war),  added  as  above. 

There  is  now  no  brigade  organisation.  Each  regiment  is  made 
up  of  three  battalions  (one  of  which  in  peace  time,  as  a  rule, 
exists  as  a  “cadre”  only),  and  of  a  machine-gun  company  of  four 
guns.  There  are  130  infantry  regiments  in  the  army,  but  at 
present  only  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  have  a  machine-gun  section, 
which  is  made  up  of  two  sub-sections,  each  of  two  guns.  The 
weafwn  is  either  of  the  Hodgkiss  or  the  Maxim  pattern.  A 
battalion,  composed  of  four  companies,  should  in  war  contain 
somewhere  between  1,000  and  1,082  of  all  ranks,  but  in  recent 
operations  700  or  800  of  all  ranks  is  the  largest  strength  which 
has  been  reached.  The  whole  of  the  Nizam  and  Redif  infantry  of 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Inspections,  and  the  Redif  of  the  5th 
Inspection,  are  armed  with  the  7‘65  mm.  Mauser  magazine  rifle 
of  the  1903  pattern  and  the  short  bayonet.  The  troops  of  the  4th 
Inspection  (Mesopotamia)  and  those  of  the  Hejaz  and  Tripoli  in 
Africa  are  armed  with  the  9‘5  mm.  Mauser  rifle  of  the  1887 
pattern.  Officers  are  armed  with  the  sword  and  revolver. 

Of  late  a  considerable  number  of  new  rifles  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Turkish  Government.  The  total  number  of  rifles  possessed 
by  the  troops  and  in  store  consist  of  750,000  (7'65  mm.)  Mauser 
rifles,  with  300,000,000  rounds  of  the  latest  pattern  Mauser 
ammunition;  220,000  (9‘5  mm.)  Mauser  rifles,  and  about  500,000 
Martini-Henry  and  Peabody  rifles,  of  which  370,000  date  from 
1878.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  bring  the  number  of  7'65 
mm.  modern  Mausers  up  to  1,000,000,  either  by  the  purchase  of 
a  further  supply  of  modern  weapons  or  by  the  conversion  of  old 
rifles. 

The  cavalry,  made  up  of  Nizam  and  Tribal  regiments,  is 
decidedly  the  least  well-trained  branch  of  the  Turkish  army. 

An  Army  Corps,  as  I  have  said  above,  is  supposed  to,  but  does 
not  in  every  case,  possess  one  cavalry  brigade.  A  brigade  which 
consists  of  two  or  three  regiments  is  supposed  to  possess  a 
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machine-gun  detachment.  Some  of  these  detachments  are  now 
in  existence.  A  regiment,  in  its  turn,  is  made  up  of  four  held 
squadrons  and  one  depot  squadron.  At  present  the  actual  peace 
strength  of  squadrons  varies  from  sixty  to  eighty  of  all  ranks. 
After  his  Nizam  service  the  cavalryman  passes  into  the  Eeuit 
infantry,  as  no  Redif  cavalry  exists.  The  regular  cavalry,  which 
till  recently  was  for  the  most  part  equipped  with  the  Martini- 
Henry  rifle  or  carbine,  has  now  been  re-armed  with  the  modern 
7‘65  mm.  Mauser  carbine. 

Since  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution  in  1908,  the 
Hamidieh  cavalry,  which  was  formerly  raised  from  among  the 
Kurdish  and  Arab  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  has  practically  ceased  to 
exist,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  has  lost  what  little  organisation  it  ever 
[rossessed.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  decided,  by  a  Com¬ 
mission  apjx)inted  for  that  purpose,  to  form  twenty-four  better 
organised  and  more  useful  regiments,  from  the  same  tribes  which 
formerly  provided  recruits  for  sixty-six  Hamidieh  regiments  of 
cavalry. 

According  to  the  new  army  re-organisation  scheme,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  artillery  will  be  completely  changed.  In  short,  each 
Nizam  division  should  contain  a  field-gun  regiment  of  two  or 
three  “taburs”  (battalions).  Each  of  these  battalions,  which 
correspond  to  the  English  brigade,  is  made  up  of  three  (four-gun) 
batteries.  In  case  of  war,  as  a  Redif  division  is  not  provided  with 
any  artillery  (no  Redif  artillery  exists),  reserve  divisions  would 
have  to  be  supplied  with  artillery  from  the  active  army.  Enough 
7'5  cm.  Krupp  quick-firing  guns  of  the  1903  pattern  have  been 
delivered  in  Turkey  to  re-arm  156  (four-gun)  batteries.  All 
these  batteries,  except  six,  have  been  allotted  to  the  artillery 
stationed  in  European  Turkey.  In  addition  to  these  gnns,  twelve 
more  (four-gun)  batteries  are  under  order,  six  of  w^hich,  when 
delivered,  wdll  probably  be  utilised  in  the  re-armament  of  the  field 
artillery  attached  to  the  European  divisions,  and  the  other  six 
batteries  wdll  probably  be  sent  to  the  district  of  Erzinjan.  As 
there  are  not  yet  nearly  sufficient  new  guns  in  Turkey  to  provide 
all  the  Nizam  divisions  wdth  their  proper  complement  of  nine 
modern  field  batteries,  the  remainder  are  armed  with  the  8’7  cm. 
Krupp  gun  of  older  pattern. 

With  regard  to  the  mountain  artillery,  each  army  corps  is 
supposed  to  possess  two  taburs  (battalions)  of  mountain  guns. 
Each  battalion  should  contain  three  (four-gun)  batteries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  hardly  any  of  the  corps,  except  those  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Salonika  and  at  Kirk  Kiliss^,  have  this,  their  strength 
on  paper  of  mountain  batteries  re-armed  with  the  new’  quick- 
firing  gun.  So  far,  Turkey  has  only  obtained  138  (sufficient  to 
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re-arm  thirty-four  and  a  half  batteries)  quick-firing  Krupp  7'5  cm. 
mountain  guns.  The  weapons  have  been  allotted  to  thirty 
batteries  in  European  and  to  four  and  a  half  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
In  addition  to  these  batteries  of  modern  Krupp  guns,  owing  to  the 
results  of  tests  which  were  carried  out  at  the  end  of  March,  1910, 
the  Ottoman  Government  decided  to  order  eighteen  (four-gun) 
batteries  of  Oreusot  quick-firing  mountain  guns.  These  weapons 
are  the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  supplied  to  Turkey.  Those 
batteries  not  yet  re-armed  are  provided  with  the  old  pattern 
mountain  gun. 

As  part  of  the  organisation  of  the  cavalry  brigade  belonging  to 
it,  each  army  corps  should  have  two  (four-gun)  batteries  of  horse 
artillery.  This  arm  of  the  service  is,  however,  being  reorganised 
and  re-armed,  and  so  far  only  six  batteries  have  been  provided 
with  quick-firing  weapons.  In  addition  to  these,  sufficient  light 
guns  have  been  ordered  from  the  firm  of  Krupp  to  re-arm  ten 
further  batteries. 

With  regard  to  howitzers,  each  army  corps  nominally  possesses 
one  howitzer  battalion  composed  of  three  six-gun  batteries  of  field 
or  heavy  howitzers.  These  battalions  are  far  from  complete,  and 
I  believe  that  only  some  fifteen  batteries  of  field  howitzers,  all 
allotted  to  European  army  corps,  have  actually  been  formed. 

Turkey  now  possesses  thirteen  regiments  and  five  independent 
battalions  of  fortress  artillery.  These  regiments  are  allotted  to  the 
defence  of  certain  coastal  and  inland  districts.  The  greatest  force 
of  fortress  artillery  is  stationed  in  order  to  effect  the  defence  of  the 
Bosphorus,  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  protect  the  fortified  towns  of 
Adrianople  and  Erzeroum. 

As  I  have  said  already,  according  to  the  recognised  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Turkish  army,  there  should  be  a  bridging  detachment 
to  each  division.  Every  army  corps  should  now  possess  a  field 
battalion  of  engineers  and  a  telegraph  company.  These  changes 
will  necessitate  the  formation  of  a  considerable  number  of  new 
units.  So  far,  there  are  existing  only  eleven  battalions  of  field 
engineers,  besides  eight  independent  companies  of  the  same  arm, 
and  fourteen  pontoon  sections,  in  addition  to  the  proper  comple¬ 
ment  of  one  telegraph  company  for  each  army  corps. 

In  addition  to  the  searchlights  already  existing  for  the  defence 
of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Dardanelles,  and  other  important  military 
centres,  the  Government  has  recently  ordered  twenty-four  field 
searchlights  from  England  and  France.  Six  sets  of  Marconi 
apparatus  have,  too,  been  ordered  for  work  in  the  field.  With 
regard  to  aeroplanes,  one  of  the  four  monoplanes  ordered  in 
France,  having  reached  Constantinople  in  the  early  summer, 
carried  out  its  trials.  As  a  result  of  the  Turco-Italian  war.  too, 
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several  flying  machines  have  been  held  up  on  their  way  to  Turkey 
or  to  the  theatre  of  military  operations  in  Tripoli. 

Although  the  needs  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  are  undoubtedlv 
much  fewer  than  those  of  other  Continental  armies,  yet  in  case  of 
mobilisation  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
transport  are  still  most  primitive.  Whilst  each  army  corps  is 
supposed  to  possess  one  battalion  of  train,  most  of  these  battalions, 
some  of  which  exist  in  nucleus  form  only ,  have  not  been  properly 
allotted  to  their  units.  Each  infantry  battalion  is  supposed  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  transport,  and  all  the  available  carts 
and  pack  animals  in  the  country  are  nominally  registered.  Little 
has,  how'ever,  really  been  done  to  secure  the  efliciency  of  this 
branch  of  the  service. 

Whilst  the  cavalry  are  mounted  for  the  most  part  on  native 
horses,  certain  regiments  quartered  in  the  European  provinces 
have  a  proportion  of  Russian  and  Hungarian  horses.  For  the 
artillery  stationed  in  Europe,  horses  have  been  purchased  in  the 
same  countries,  but  in  Asia  Minor  guns  are  drawn  by  countiy- 
hred  animals  of  a  poor  quality  for  artillery  work,  especially  in 
hilly  districts.  Recently  difficulties  have  been  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  purchase  of  Caucasian  horses  by  Turkey.  Mobilisation 
will  therefore  probably  prove,  even  if  sufficient  animals  can  be 
provided  for  the  cavalry,  that  there  will  be  a  huge  deficiency  in 
animals  for  artillery  and  transport  work. 

Under  the  old  regime  the  medical  service  of  the  army  was 
entirely  neglected,  but  of  late  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
supply  the  various  units  with  medical  and  sanitary  contingents 
in  their  proper  proportions.  Every  Nizam  division  is  supposed 
to  possess  a  bearer  company  or  sanitai-y  detachment.  Recently, 
too,  a  Red  Crescent  Society  (Societe  Ottomane  du  Croissant 
Rouge)  has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war. 

In  the  past  the  officers  of  the  army,  of  whom  there  are  about 
17,000  on  the  active  list,  have  certainly  been  its  weakest  part. 
The  inefficiency  of  a  large  section  of  the  commissioned  ranks  is 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  made  up  of  two  classes; 
firstly,  the  “  Mchtehi,”  or  gentlemen  who  have  passed  into  the 
army  through  the  military  schools,  and  secondly,  the  “  Alaili,” 
or  men  wffio  have  been  promoted  from  the  ranks.  At  present  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  two  classes  are  about  equal  in  numbers. 
The  number  of  the  “  Alaili”  officers,  who  are  generally  old  men. 
entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  duties  of  an  officer,  is  being  decreased, 
and  in  the  future  it  is  hoped  that  the  commissioned  ranks  will 
be  entirely  recruited  from  men  who  have  studied  at  the  military 
school. 
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Ko  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  provision 
of  a  sufficiently  large  supply  of  officers  for  the  reserve.  In  spite 
of  the  regulations  drawn  up  with  an  idea  of  securing  officers  for 
the  reserve  during  the  present  mobilisation  of  a  large  fighting 
force,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  overcome  will  be  the 
shortness  of  officers.  There  are  only  7,000  of  these  gentlemen, 
which  means  that  if  the  whole  of  the  102  Nizam  and  Kedif 
divisions  of  which  the  army  is  now  supposed  to  be  composed  are 
ever  mobilised,  there  would  probably  be  a  deficiency  of  some  5,000 
or  6,000  officers. 

At  the  present  moment  officers  of  the  reserve  are  supposed  to 
be  drawn  from  : — 

(1)  Gentlemen  who  have  left  the  Nizam  army. 

(2)  Non-commissioned  officers  who  have  completed  six  years’ 
service  besides  passing  the  necessary  examinations  and  obtaining 
a  high  certificate  of  efficiency  from  their  regiment. 

(3)  Men  who  have  entered  the  new  school  for  reserve  officers 
and  who  have  performed  service  there  in  lieu  of  ordinary  colour 
service. 

Whilst  the  Sultan  is  the  supreme  chief  of  the  army,  the  War 
Minister  is  the  administrative  head  of  the  army,  and  is  responsible 
for  its  efficiency  to  Parliament.  In  1909  a  Superior  Alilitary 
Council,  which  meets  once  a  week,  was  founded  at  the  War 
Office.  The  Minister  of  War  for  the  time  being  is  the  ex-officio 
president  of  the  Council.  Field-Marshal  Von  der  Goltz  Pasha, 
who  has  not  been  in  Turkey  since  the  autumn  of  1910,  still 
remains  vice-president,  and  can  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
whenever  he  returns  to  Turkey.  Besides  these,  the  inspectors- 
general  of  all  the  inspectional  areas,  and  all  full  generals,  are 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Council,  and  may  take  part  in  its 
discussions  whenever  they  are  in  the  capital,  or  may  be  specially 
summoned  to  attend  in  case  of  necessity.  This  Council  performs 
the  duties  of  an  advisory  body  upon  all  matters  which  the  Minister 
of  War  ])laces  before  it.  It  also  forms  the  board  of  selection  for 
officers  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  and  for  appointment 
to  the  posts  of  divisional  and  army  corps  commanders. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  Ottoman  Parliament  early  in  1909 
extending  liability  to  military  service  to  several  classes  of 
Moslems,  who  were  exempted  under  Abdul  Hamid,  and  recog¬ 
nising  the  right  of  all  subjects  of  the  Sultan  to  enter  the  army, 
and  abolishing  the  tax  of  forty  piastres  (Gi’.  8d.)  which  had 
previously  been  j)aid  by  non-Moslems  in  lieu  of  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  recruits  did  subsequently  join 
the  colours,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  information  as  to 
how  many  non-Moslems  have  actually  been  enlisted,  or  what 
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proportion  of  the  army  is  eventually  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  population  of  the  Empire.  Scarcely  any 
non-Moslem  officers  are  being  trained  for  the  army.  Moreover 
as  the  number  of  Christian  recruits  in  the  army  is  not  fixed  by 
the  Chamber,  the  executive  is  left  free  to  decide  how  many 
Christians  shall  be  taken  for  service  in  the  army  every  year.  In 
spite  of  the  original  rumour  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  army  is 
ultimately  to  be  made  up  of  non-Moslems,  the  Turks  have  clearlv 
demonstrated  their  policy  of  making  the  exemptions  for  Christians 
as  liberal  as  possible.  Many  recruits,  who  prior  to  their  enrol¬ 
ment  were  only  too  anxious  to  serve,  are  now  equally  desirous  of 
returning  to  their  homes.  Wholesale  cases  of  desertion  have 
occurred ,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  at  least  some  of  the 
Christian  recruits,  many  of  whom  happen  to  know  a  trade,  are 
kept  as  “  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ”  in  the  com¬ 
missariat,  instead  of  being  provided  with  and  taught  the  use  of 
arms. 

As  time  wore  on  the  Christians,  and  particularly  the  Greeks, 
who  have  wisely  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  partial  exemption,  have  for  the  most  part,  by  a  payment 
of  TT50,  converted  their  term  of  three  years’  colour  service, 
perhaps  performed  far  from  home,  into  one  of  three  months’ 
training  carried  out  locally  in  the  districts  from  w'hich  they  are 
recruited.  The  Government  has  now  announced  its  intention  of 
increasing  this  sum  of  TT50,  which  in  the  case  of  poor  recruits, 
drawn  for  service,  is  often  collected  with  some  difficulty  from 
among  their  more  fortunate  friends,  into  one  of  ^T60.  Such  a 
measure,  which  is  destined  to  be  ardently  opposed  by  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  Christian  elements  of  the  population,  when  coupled  with 
the  newly  introduced  one  rendering  men  liable  to  service  up  till 
forty-five  instead  of  until  forty  years  of  age,  will  have  the  effect 
of  securing  the  payment  of  the  exemption  tax  by  a  larger  number 
of  men  who  will  be  specially  anxious  to  avoid  the  increased  burden 
of  service. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  must  be  solved  before  the 
Turkish  army  can  be  prepared  to  repel  a  sudden  invasion,  or  to 
dispatch  a  powerful  striking  force  at  a  moment’s  notice  into  an 
enemy’s  country,  is  to  discover  a  plan  by  which  mobilisation  can 
he  rapidly  effected.  In  the  past,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
Moslems  in  European  Turkey,  each  of  the  three  army  corps  with 
headquarters  in  Europe  had  a  large  part  of  its  recruiting  area  in 
Asia  Minor.  As  recruits  for  these  three  ariny  corps  were  drawn 
from  Asia  Minor,  it  is  natural  that  the  men  on  completion  of  their 
service  wdth  the  colours  should  return  to  their  homes,  however 
distant  those  homes  might  be.  If,  therefore,  it  had  been 
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necessary  to  mobilise,  for  instance,  the  Salonika  army  corps,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  Nizam  divisions  of  the  Salonika  army  corps 
district,  a  man  might  conceivably  have  been  obliged  to  travel 
from  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  Novi 
Bazar,  in  order  to  rejoin  his  regiment  of  the  Nizam.  Again,  if 
it  had  been  essential  to  mobilise  the  second  army  corps,  reservists 
might  have  been  compelled  to  journey  from  southern  Asia  Minor 
to  Kirk  Kilisse,  or  other  more  inaccessible  districts,  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  Adrianople.  When  Christians  once  bear  their  share  of 
the  burden  of  conscription  it  will  be  possible  to  reorganise  the 
recruiting  areas  so  that  each  of  the  divisions  and  army  corps  may 
be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  recruited  from  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  quartered.  By  the  new  arrangement,  and  provision  of 
fourteen  army  corps  instead  of  seven  army  corps  districts,  which 
existed  under  the  old  regime,  something  has  certainly  been  done 
to  improve  these  shortcomings  in  the  Turkish  army,  but  it  will 
now  soon  be  proved  whether  this  new  reorganisation  really 
carries  with  it  some  of  the  changes  which  are  necessary  in  order 
that  a  rapid  mobilisation  can  be  effected  or  whether  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  more  important  than  a  paper  reorganisation. 

In  addition  to  the  delay  brought  about  in  mobilising  Nizam 
units  by  the  distance  which  must  be  travelled  by  their  reservists, 
a  further  difficulty  has  arisen  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Nizam 
reserves  are  often  considerably  below  their  proper  strength.  In 
the  past  this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  Turkish  custom  of  retain¬ 
ing  time-expired  men  with  the  colours  instead  of  drafting  the 
requisite  number  of  recruits  annually  into  the  active  army.  So 
great  has  been  the  deficiency  in  the  numbers  of  the  active  reserve 
that  men  of  the  second-class  Eedif  have  often  been  sent  on 
mobilisation  to  take  their  place  in  the  active  army. 

In  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  being  unable  to  mobilise 
the  active  army  rapidly,  for  smaller  expeditions  and  less  important 
rebellions,  it  has  been  not  uncommon  for  men  belonging  to  the 
first-class  Eedif  to  be  summoned  to  join  the  colours  before  the 
reservists  of  the  Nizam  have  been  called  up.  The  object  of  this 
plan  of  obtaining  a  more  or  less  powerful  striking  force  is  that, 
as  the  headquarters  of  Eedif  regiments  are  generally  in  the 
districts  from  which  the  men  are  actually  recruited,  and  as  each 
Redif  battalion  usually  possesses  some  fifteen  officers  in  peace, 
these  units  can  generally  be  mobilised  in  about  seven  days.  Units 
once  thus  mobilised  can  be  thrown  into  any  part  of  the  Empire 
more  rapidly  than  could  Nizam  units,  which  would  be  compelled 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  their  reservists,  each  of  whom,  having 
travelled  to  rejoin  the  colours  on  his  own  account,  would  arrive 
much  more  slowly  than  would  a  battalion  for  which  proper 
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arrangements  could  be  made.  The  disadvantages  of  this  plan 
which  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  adopted  until  the  army  corps 
districts  are  properly  rearranged,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  followed 
for  the  expedition  against  the  Albanians  in  1910,  are  obvious. 
Not  only  are  the  Nizam  and  Eedif  battalions  very  different  in 
strength,  because  the  former  are  on  a  peace  footing,  whilst  the 
latter  are  at  a  war  strength,  but  the  reservists  of  the  Nizam,  who 
are  naturally  younger  and  more  recently  trained  than  those  of 
the  Eedif,  either  remain  unutilised,  or  perhaps  are  even  drafted 
into  the  Redif  to  take  their  share  of  the  burden  of  the  campaign. 
However  little  may  be  the  confusion  which  must  ensue  as  a 
result  of  this  manner  of  mobilisation  when  the  troops  are  only 
required  to  quiet  an  insurrection,  it  is  certain  that  in  case  of  a 
big  war  the  efficiency  of  the  army  would  be  seriously  affected. 
Delay  would  necessarily  ensue,  even  in  countries  provided  with 
good  means  of  communication ;  but  in  Turkey,  which  extends 
over  so  wide  an  area,  and  where  railways  are  few  and  roads 
inferior,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  what  disaster  might  not  occur 
before  the  whole  army  could  be  placed  in  the  field. 

It  is  impossible,  without  accompanying  an  army  into  the  field, 
to  form  any  trustworthy  estimate  as  to  its  real  value  as  a  fighting 
machine.  If  the  Turco-Greek  campaign  in  1897  be  ignored,  as 
ignored  it  must  be,  the  last  war  in  which  the  Ottoman  army  was 
engaged  with  a  European  enemy  is  now  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  how  far  the  lack  of  education 
amongst  a  large  section  of  the  officers,  the  ignorance  of  the  men, 
and  the  recognised  want  of  organisation  in  the  higher  units,  will 
tend  to  minimise  the  power  of  an  army  undoubtedly  composed 
of  some  of  the  bravest  troops  in  the  world.  The  fact,  therefore, 
remains  to  be  proved  whether,  in  modern  warfare,  where  so  much 
depends  upon  the  tactical  knowledge  of  the  commanders  and  upon 
the  efficient  leadership  of  the  men,  the  Turkish  army  will  now 
be  capable  of  accomplishing  successfully  the  heavy  task  which  the 
Ottoman  Government  has  thought  fit  to  throw  upon  it.  However 
this  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  hostilities 
which  have  just  begun,  certain  it  is  that  the  Turk,  whose  belief 
in  “fate”  almost  seems  to  obliterate  all  fear  of  death,  wall  show 
that  he  is  still  the  brave,  bold,  courageous,  daring  fighter  who 
has  in  former  wars  made  so  good  a  reputation  for  the  Ottoman 
army. 


H.  Charles  Woods. 
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Not  since  Lord  Salisbury’s  Opposition  in  1885  had  to  make 
up  its  mind  whether  or  no  it  would  do  its  utmost  to  overthrow 
in  the  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration  before  the 
Beform  Act  of  1884  could  be  put  into  force,  has  the  Unionist  party 
found  itself  in  greater  need  of  the  combined  qualities  of  calm 
resolution  and  sagacious  judgment.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  an 
opposition  when  you  know  whatever  you  do  you  cannot  possibly 
be  anything  else.  It  is  when  power  is  within  one’s  grasp,  but 
only  to  be  grasped  if  one  reaches  for  it  in  the  right  way,  that  the 
situation  becomes  trying  to  the  political  nerves.  That  is  the 
position  to-day,  and  everything  depends  on  the  Unionist  leaders 
taking  the  right  and  not  the  wrong  turning,  the  short  and  not  the 
long  path  to  the  office  which  must  now  lie  before  them.  I  will 
endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  state  wdth  impartiality  the  outlines 
of  the  problem  which  they  must  solve. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  five  months  that  one  has  felt  sure  that 

(the  life  of  the  Ministry  was  precarious  and  hanging,  indeed,  by 
a  single  thread.  Their  troubles,  indeed,  had  already  begun  in 
the  early  summer  with  inauspicious  by-elections  in  the  country 
and  marked  abstentions  in  the  Commons,  while  a  growing 
certainty  that  Ulster  really  meant  business  threw  an  ever- 
deepening  shadow  across  their  future  path.  But  Governments 
have  before  now  survived  both  by-elections  and  bad  divisions  for 
many  years  at  a  time.  It  was  the  third  factor  and  its  connection 
with  the  Unionist  cause  that  was  decisive  of  Ministerial  fortunes. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  struck  at  Blenheim  what  was  bound  to  be  and 
haa  proved  to  be  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Coalition,  with  all  the 
weight  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  leader  of  the  greatest 
of  existing  parties.  He  confirmed  w’hat  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  had 
said  semi-officially  at  Belfast  earlier  in  the  year,  and  pledged 
Unionism  to  Ulster  and  to  any  lengths.  In  doing  so,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  on  the  life  of  the  Government  in  the  same  sense 
as  a  doctor  diagnoses  a  disease  as  fatal  without  being  able  to  set 
a  definite  term  to  life.  The  Blenheim  speech  will  be  seen  to 
stand  in  the  future  in  much  the  same  relation  to  ensuing  events 
as  Lincoln’s  election  to  the  Presidency  stood  towards  the  Civil 
War;  both  were  facts  which  made  men  see  that  certain  events 
i  were  inevitable  unless  one  or  other  party  to  the  quarrel  was 
ready  to  make  an  absolute  and  abject  surrender.  Up  till  this, 
though  it  had  never  been  doubted  since  Mr.  Churchill’s  visit  to 
Belfast  in  well-informed  Ministerial  quarters  that  Ulster  would 
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resist,  it  had  been  hoped  that  her  resistance  might  not  prove 
very  serious,  and  that  it  might  be  smothered  as  treasonable  and 
improper  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  English  parties.  With 
Blenheim  this  pleasing  illusion  vanished,  and  the  stark  reality 
of  the  Ulster  situation,  which  must  walk  with  Ministers  day  and 
night  wherever  they  turn  and  wherever  they  go,  came  to  take 
its  place.  Hence  the  furious  outburst  again  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
in  the  Eadical  Press.  Outsiders  very  often  see  most  of  the  game, 
and  the  venomous  assault  directed  against  the  new  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  showed  that  those  shrewd  judges,  the  Eadical 
publicists,  have  recognised,  wdth  a  correct  instinctive  judgment, 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  lay  their  party  in  the  dust,  and  will 
do  it,  sans  trere  ni  merci.  Mr.  Balfour,  they  could  always  hope, 
not,  it  may  be  admitted,  without  some  show  of  reason,  would 
let  them  off  their  drubbing,  either  from  an  innate  sense  of 
chivalry,  or  by  respect  for  conventions  which  Eadicalism  lives 
by  ignoring.  But  the  end  has  come  to  that  pleasing  period.  The 
w'rath  and  indignation  of  Ministerial  Fleet  Street  is  proportionate 
to  the  fatal  effect  which  new  method  and  leadership  must  have 
on  its  opponents.  There  was,  however,  a  real  method  behind 
the  madness  of  the  assault  :  unless  Mr.  Bonar  Law  could  be  got 
rid  of  and  the  Unionist  party  divorced  from  Ulster,  the  end  of 
the  Government  had  come.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  by  a 
Pharisaical  assumption  of  constitutional  self-righteousness  on  the 
part  of  the  backers  of  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  and  Dr.  Clifford,  to  shake 
the  new  leadership  before  it  had  been  set  and  cemented  by 
custom,  and  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  Tories  to  support 
the  doctrine  of  Non-Eesistance.  If  this  could  have  been  done, 
a  dangerous  man  would  have  been  got  rid  of,  the  recently  reunited 
Tory  party'  wmuld  have  been  shaken  to  its  depths,  Ulster  would 
have  been  abandoned,  and  the  Ministry  saved.  This,  and  this 
only,  apart  from  silly  motives  of  self-advertisement,  is  the 
intelligent  motive  which  can  be  read  into  Mr.  Churchill’s  notorious 
letters.  The  attempt  wms  a  complete  failure  :  not  a  voice  was 
raised  to  break  the  applause  which  greeted  the  Leader’s  reiteration 
of  his  platform  utterances  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  WTiter  has  not  always  been  a  great  stickler  for  what  is 
usually  known  as  party  loyalty,  but  the  trouble  under  which  the 
old  regime  suffered  w'as  not  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  not 
follow  the  lead  which  they  thought  might  conceivably  lead  them 
wrong,  but  that  they  could  not  follow  the  lead  w'hich  obviously 
led  them  nowhere.  The  absolute  discipline  which  was  asserted 
in  the  party  on  this  occasion  bears  out  my  constant  contention 
that  under  existing  circumstances  of  party  organisation,  a  leader 
who,  with  all  the  vast  resource  and  prestige  behind  him,  cannot 
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bring  liis  party  along  with  him  is  simply  not  fitted  for  his 
position.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  young  and  untried ;  he  had  never 
sat  in  a  Cabinet ;  he  had  not  behind  him  the  vast  prescriptive 
influence  which  had  crystallised  round  Hatfield  and  w^as  handed 
on  unimpaired  to  Mr.  Balfour.  Yet  he  had  to  take  the  most 
momentous  decision  in  the  political  history  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  instinctive  mugwumps,  who  infest  every  party, 
and  particularly  our  own ,  were  certain  to  be  opposed  to  any  clear- 
cut  decision.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  won  hands  down,  and  after 
that  victory  his  supremacy  in  the  party  will  never  be  again 
disputed,  if,  indeed,  it  was  seriously  disputed  then.  The  reason 
for  this  crushing  victory  is,  as  I  have  said,  plain.  Mr.  Balfour 
could  not  manage  his  party,  because  he  had  against  him  keen 
fighting  men,  who  wanted  something  done,  and  who  were 
prepared  therefore  to  sacrifice  personal  affection  or  party  loyalty 
to  their  convictions.  These  men  wdll  always  follow  anyone  who 
has  got  a  policy  even  if  the  precise  method  be  not  theirs,  and 
these  are  the  only  men  who  ever  threaten  a  leadership.  Mr. 
Balfour,  on  the  other  hand,  had  as  his  friends  mainly  the  mug- 
uTimps— the  party  of  bland  and  inactive  respectability — and  from 
their  attacks  every  active  leadership  is  secure.  To  revolt  against 
the  leadership  is  a  form  of  activity  and  a  definite  form  of  policy  alien 
to  the  constitutional  temperament  of  the  mugwump,  and  the  very 
men  who  might  conceivably  shudder  at  the  plain  decisions  of  the 
new  leader  are  precisely  those  who  obey  automatically  the  crack 
of  the  whip  that  leader  now  holds  in  his  hands.  If  these  facts 
have  been  expressed  wdth  a  certain  amount  of  brutality,  it  is 
because  it  is  necessary,  if  civil  war  is  to  be  averted  in  Ireland, 
that  the  Radical  Press  should  understand,  once  and  for  all,  that 
there  is  no  getting  up,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time,  the 
slightest  dissension  in  the  Unionist  ranks  on  the  pledge  to  support 
the  Ulster  movement.  What  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith, 
Sir  Edward  Carson  have  said  on  the  subject  represents  the 
attitude  of  the  whole  party,  and  will  continue  to  represent  it. 

With  these  utterances,  then,  the  degringolade  of  the  Coalition 
set  in  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  not,  indeed,  often  that  the  quiet 
months  of  the  summer  witness  such  a  complete  change  in  the 
political  temperature  as  did  August,  July,  and  September. 
Ministerialists  separated  imagining  that  they  might  probably,  if 
not  certainly,  be  able  to  hold  on  until  their  time  under  the 
Parliament  Act  had  expired,  and  that  an  election  held  at  that 
date,  though  it  might  spell  defeat,  would  certainly  not  be  the 
complete  rout  of  a  shattered  party,  which  had  failed  to  accomplish 
a  single  item  of  its  programme.  They  met  in  October  with  very 
different  sentiments.  Mr.  Churchill,  with  characteristic  acumen. 
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was  the  first  in  flight,  as,  to  be  just,  he  is  the  first  in  battle  when 
the  ground  is  favourable.  His  letters  and  his  Dundee  speech 
were  a  triple  method  of  confronting  the  desperate  situation  which 
Blenheim  had  produced.  The  first  weapon  was  an  appeal  to  the 
Conservative  mugwumps  to  support  the  constitutional  propriety 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  that  failed.  The 
next  weapon  was  the  precise  threat  to  imprison  or  even  to  execute 
the  Unionist  chiefs  in  the  event  of  their  carrying  their  political 
pledges  into  the  field  of  action.  For  three  days  the  air  was  hot 
with  surmises  as  to  the  course  of  action  the  Government  con¬ 
templated.  The  Daily  Chronicle  and  Daily  l^ews  advised  the 
instant  arrest  of  Sir  Edw’ard  Carson.  Mr.  Churchill’s  own  paper 
in  Dundee  announced  to  the  awe-struck  world  that  the  indictment 
had  been  drawn  up  ;  everyone  held  their  breath — and  then  nothing 
happened.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  replied  briefly,  reiterating  his 
previous  statements.  The  Prime  Minister,  who  at  least  has  some 
common  sense,  returned  to  London  to  ensure  that  weapon 
number  two  should  be  broken  in  the  First  Lord’s  hand.  As  Sir 
Edward  Carson  told  the  Eadical  benches  to  their  faces  on  October 
11th,  “you  simply  dare  not  do  it,”  and  contradiction  or  answer 
came  there  none.  After  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  the 
Dundee  speech.  Mr.  Churchill,  and  probably  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
if  \ve  are  to  judge  by  the  latter’s  persistent  and  prudent  silence, 
is  under  no  illusion  whatever  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
Liberal  party  if  the  Prime  Minister  carried  on  his  scheme  of 
forcing  Home  Eule  through  six  months  before  the  inevitable 
General  Election.  As  some  wit  put  it,  what  you  would  get  would 
be  a  General  Election  in  England  and  a  civil  war  in  Ireland.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  develop  the  electoral  consequences  of  such  a 
situation.  Liberal  seats  which  survived  even  1900  would  come 
down  like  corn  before  the  sickle  in  most  of  the  great  centres  of 
industry,  and  in  Lancashire  it  wmuld  be  impossible  to  hold  a 
Liberal  meeting  at  all  without  the  assistance  of  at  least  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  a  battalion  which  presumably  w’ould  be  urgently 
needed  to  shoot  dowm  the  loyalists  of  the  North.  Shrewd  and 
serious  men  on  the  Liberal  side  know  perfectly  well  that  apathy 
and  indifference  on  the  abstract  question  of  Home  Eule  versus 
Unionism  does  not  spell  apathy  or  indifference  where  Ulster  is 
concerned,  and  that  a  terrific  upheaval  of  national  feeling  would 
arise  in  twenty-four  hours  were  a  single  shot  fired  by  English 
troops  on  the  plains  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  How,  then,  is  the 
difficulty  to  be  met?  The  third  method,  then,  was  that  of 
Dundee,  to  run  away,  and  to  chance  Mr.  Eedmond  turning  you 
out.  The  fantastical  proposals  put  forward  at  Dundee  had  behind 
them  one  solid  substratum  of  fact — they  amounted  to  repudiation 
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of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  it  stands.  The  provisions  of  that  Bill 
could  not  possibly  be  applied  to  separate  Governments  for 
Lancashire  and  the  Midlands.  Moreover,  the  speech  was  a  clear 
statement  that  the  First  Lord  was  ready  to  take  away  the  North 
from  Mr.  Redmond,  and  that,  we  know,  Mr.  Redmond  wdll  not 
have.  The  utterance  was,  of  course,  promptly  disowned,  but 
the  feeling  of  panic  of  which  it  was  a  symptom  could  not  be 
suppressed.  Week  by  week  some  fresh  defection,  either  in  the 
Press  or  on  the  platform,  made  its  appearance.  Mr.  Massingham 
wrote  in  the  Nation  and  the  Daily  News  to  say  that  Home  Rule 
was  not  the  chief  issue  at  the  last  General  Election,  and  that 
the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon  Ulster  without  another  trial 
of  strength.  The  Star  has  been  full  of  similar  tremors.  Liberal 
Members  have  been  writing  to  suggest  that  the  only  honourable 
course  is  to  announce  at  once  that  dissolution  must  precede  the 
passage  of  the  Bill,  while  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  that  stalwart  leader 
of  Manchester  Radicalism ,  has  been  protesting  vividly  against  the 
gag  and  the  closure. 

Ulster  thus  holds  the  key  of  the  situation,  and  as  this  fact 
gradually  permeates  the  Liberal  mind,  beginning  with  men  who 
are  intelligent  and  ending  with  men  who  are  not,  these  mani¬ 
festoes  of  disquietude  will  become  more  and  more  frequent. 
Even  Liberal  members  must  be  allowed  to  protest  against  a 
course  of  procedure  which  is  leading  them,  if  not  to  the  “felon’s 
cell,”  at  least  to  the  place  of  political  execution. 

Parallel  and  not  unconnected  with  this  development  of  Minis¬ 
terial  differences  on  the  Home  Rule  campaign,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  conflict  of  opinion  on  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  land 
tax.  This  particular  difficulty,  which  has  of  late  given  rise  to 
some  rather  humorous  incidents,  is  not  in  its  origin  divorced  from 
the  fundamental  Home  Rule  issue.  The  land  tax  campaign  took 
its  rise,  it  will  be  remembered,  from  the  period  w’hen  by-elections 
had  begun  going  badly  for  the  Government.  The  single-taxers 
bolted  for  a  moment  with  the  party,  simply  because  that  party 
was  growing  desperate  and  felt  vaguely  that  something  must  be 
done.  The  success  at  Hanley,  in  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Labour  rather  than  Unionist  votes  were  captured,  undoubtedly 
assisted  in  forwarding  the  movement.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  billed  by  his  friends  to  “a  raging  and  tearing 
propaganda”  which,  like  the  Budget  of  1909,  was  to  restore  the 
failing  fortunes  of  the  party.  This  scheme  was  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  idea  that  nothing  but  such  a  violent  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  could  distract  the  public  attention  from  the  Irish  problem, 
and  give  Ministers  some  kind  of  counter  cry  at  the  next  General 
Election.  Something,  however,  went  wrong  with  the  plan.  The 
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single-tax  group  are  personally  very  unpopular  in  the  party,  and 
their  charming  manner  of  insinuating  that  everyone  who  will 
not  accept  their  particular  crank  is  a  fool  and  a  traitor,  has  not 
endeared  them  to  their  associates.  The  Liberal  party  also  no 
longer  possesses  such  vitality  or  such  clinging  to  political  life  as 
it  was  dowered  with  when  it  had  only  held  office  for  less  than 
three  years.  The  Cave  which  was  opposed  to  the  Budget  soon 
collapsed.  The  conviction  that  in  that  way  alone  lay  salvation 
was  sufficient  to  overbear  all  the  scruples  or  fears  which  Lime- 
house  aroused.  This  time,  however,  the  patient  is  nearer  death 
and  he  has  failed  to  react  to  the  suggested  stimulus.  Respectable 
Liberalism,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  and  that  far  more  potent  force, 
the  plutocratic  pay-masters  of  the  party,  have  made  a  stand  for 
the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  drawn  in  his  horns  and  thrown  over  these  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  so  free  with  his  name  of  late.  His  political  engage¬ 
ments  for  the  autumn  campaign  have  been  cancelled  and  the  land 
taxers  are  very  angry  indeed.  This  new  resolution  was  partially 
produced  by  the  failure  of  the  extreme  policy  in  Crewe  and 
Mid-Lothian.  The  average  elector,  like  the  average  Liberal 
member,  does  not  seem  to  react  so  readily  to  the  anti-landlord 
virus. 

Finally,  the  chill  blight  of  the  Insurance  Act  has  cooled  the 
ardour  of  the  Chancellor’s  supporters  and  made  them  profoundly 
suspicious  of  his  electoral  judgment.  The  check,  however,  may 
only  prove  temporary.  Ministers,  after  all,  must  have  some  new 
policy  since  all  their  old  ones  are  unpopular. 

Their  difficulty  is  really  this.  Anything  except  a  “raging  and 
tearing  propaganda  ”  would  have  no  chance  of  success.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  form  of  attack  wdiich  the  average  Liberal  member  and 
tbe  moderate  Liberal  electorate  will  not  and  cannot  accept. 
Everyone,  to  particularise,  is  agreed  that  reform  in  our  rating 
system  is  long  overdue.  If  Ministers  do  not  introduce  some 
reform  scheme,  Unionists  will.  But  a  rating  scheme  which 
secured  the  full  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  party,  and  of  the 
moderate  Liberal  electorate,  would,  in  the  American  phrase,  “cut 
no  ice.”  Parts  of  it,  indeed,  wnuld  be  too  Radical  for  the  taste 
of  the  Opposition ;  parts  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  would  probably 
obtain  tbe  consent  of  all  reasonable  people.  But  unless  the 
Opposition,  unwarned  by  their  Budget  experience,  committed 
some  act  of  incredible  folly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  up 
enough  steam  by  such  proposals  to  turn  the  agricultural  labourer 
round  from  his  present  political  convictions  or  to  cover  up  the 
past  offences  and  present  dilemmas  of  the  Government.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  maxim  not  to  shout  until  you  are  out  of  the  wood, 
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and  Mr.  Bonar  Ijaw  was  well  advised  in  the  middle  of  October  in 
issuing  a  note  of  w’arning  on  this  topic.  The  possibilities  of  such 
a  campaign  is  one  of  those  factors  which  should  be  carefully 
weighed  in  the  balance  when  the  Unionist  leaders  come  to  their 
final  decision  on  the  course  of  their  policy.  While,  then,  the 
reception  of  the  Insurance  Act  has  depressed  the  fortunes  of 
Liberalism,  it  has  raised  a  most  anxious  question  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  directors  of  Unionist  strategy. 

One  thing  at  least  is  clear — that  the  Insurance  Act  has  been  a 
worse  than  total  failure  as  a  method  of  achieving  popularity.  It 
is  rather  amusing  nowadays  to  see  the  avidity  with  which  the 
Prime  Minister  explains  that  every  by-election  has  been  fought 
and  lost  to  Liberalism  purely  on  the  Insurance  issue,  and  must 
tend  to  make  Mr.  Asquith  more  than  ever  a  persona  grata  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  Chancellor  himself  has  taken  rather 
different  ground.  He  began  by  saying  that  the  Act  was  popular ; 
he  went  on  to  say  that  it  w^as  only  unpopular  owdng  to  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  In  the  third  stage  he  must  admit  the  unpopularity 
of  provisions  with  which  everybody  is  now  acquainted  by  actual 
experience ;  but  in  the  fourth  stage  he  declares,  and  he  has  found 
many  to  believe  him,  that  there  will  be  a  complete  reversal  of 
popular  opinion  the  moment  the  benefits  begin  to  be  paid,  and 
that  the  curse  will  suddenly  become  a  blessing.  Will  it?  While 
there  are  many  people  on  both  sides  in  politics  who  are  prepared 
to  believe  that  the  Act  has  reached  its  nadir  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion,  there  are  others  who  are  of  opinion  that,  though  the  Act 
may  lose  by  force  of  custom  and  by  benefits  received  some  of 
the  intense  dislike  which  now  attaches  to  it,  it  will  never  be  a 
measure  which  will  catch  any  vast  number  of  votes,  and  that  the 
change  after  January  15th  will  merely  be  one  from  an  intense 
to  a  modified  annoyance.  Without  professing  to  decide  which  of 
these  two  views  is  correct,  it  is  clear  that  judgment  on  this  point 
must  have  no  small  influence  on  the  future  action  of  the  Unionist 
leaders.  The  fortunes  of  that  Act  must  be,  in  any  case,  a  curious 
comment  on  the  lack  of  political  prevision  even  among  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  of  electioneering  experts.  The 
Insurance  Bill  was  introduced  wdth  the  obvious  and  even  with 
the  declared  intention  of  covering  up  any  unpopularity  which  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  might  bring  in  its  train.  As  it  is,  it  has  dealt 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  fortunes  of  the  very  measure  it  was  supposed 
to  be  going  to  protect.  In  the  first  place,  it  postponed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Home  Rule  during  the  critical  year  in  which  Mr. 
Redmond  might  have  got  this  Bill  through  long  before  the  next 
General  Election.  In  the  second,  its  influence  has  helped  to 
depress  the  prestige  and  the  power  of  the  Ministry  at  by-election 
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after  by-election  just  at  the  moment  when  some  token  of  public 
support  was  essential  to  their  stability  and  prolonged  tenure  of 
office.  Thirdly,  by  exploding  the  myth  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
infallibility,  it  has  prevented  the  development  of  a  second  edition 
of  the  Budget  campaign.  A  violent  land  campaign  might  have 
been  a  desperate  expedient,  and  might  conceivably  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  But  it  was  the  only  possible  course,  and 
remains  the  only  possible  course,  by  which  the  approaching 
shadow  of  the  Ulster  disaster  could  be  turned  back  even  for  a 
moment  on  the  dial. 

On  the  top  of  all  these  difficulties  something  has  happened  to 
the  Coalition  moral  which  cannot  be  laid  to  the  account  of  any 
one  single  cause,  nor,  indeed,  of  all  the  causes  I  have  outlined 
lumped  together.  There  come  to  parties,  as  to  individuals,  times 
when  the  vitality  becomes  exhausted,  and  difficulties  easily  sur¬ 
mounted  at  an  earlier  period  become  too  great  to  be  mastered  by 
the  wearied  patient. 

“  Empires,”  says  an  American  novelist,  “  crack  before  they  crumble,  and 
the  first  cracks  seem  easily  mended,  even  as  they  have  been  mended  before. 

A  revolt  in  Gaul  or  Britain  or  Thrace  is  little  to  be  minded,  and  a  Prophet 
in  Judaea  less.  And  yet  into  him  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  power  a  pre¬ 
monition  of  something  impending  gradually  creeps,  a  premonition  which  he 
will  not  acknowledge  and  will  not  define.  Yesterday  by  the  pointing  of  a 
finger  he  created  a  province.  To-day  he  dares  not,  but  consoles  himself  by 
saying  that  he  does  not  wish  to  point.” 

Something  of  this  feeling,  as  exemplified  in  the  lassitude  of 
recent  divisions,  has  crept  over  the  Coalition  Ministry.  They 
have  passed  the  grand  climacteric  of  their  career,  and  their  worn- 
out  nerves  w'ill  no  longer  respond  to  the  stimuli  of  the  great 
quack  w’ho  revived  them  in  1909.  None  the  less.  Governments 
have  a  capacity  for  clinging  to  office  almost  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  present  Government  has  added  to  this  natural 
quality  the  most  supreme  inducement  which  a  Ministry  can 
possess.  The  Parliament  Act  was  designed  not  so  much  for  all 
time  as  with  the  idea  that,  under  its  provisions.  Home  Eule, 
Welsh  Disestablishment,  Franchise  Eeform,  and  any  other 
measures  w^hich  might  commend  themselves  to  any  section  of 
the  Liberal  supporters  should  be  passed  into  law  without  another 
appeal  to  the  people.  Ministers  were  then  to  go  to  the  country 
with  a  record  of  wnrk  accomplished,  and  of  promises  fulfilled,  and 
with  a  jerrymandered  electorate  which,  if  it  did  not  save  them 
from  defeat,  would  at  least  break  their  fall  materially  and  insure 
them  a  prospect  of  a  quick  return  to  office.  But  a  Dissolution 
in  the  course  of  the  next  eighteen  months  would  utterly  alter 
this  picture.  Not  one  single  item  in  their  programme  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect — except  the  Insurance  Act,  w^hich  was 
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not  in  their  programme,  and  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  hardly  a  popular 
asset.  Mr.  Redmond  would  have  been  betrayed,  the  Welsh 
members  bilked,  plural  voting  would  not  have  been  abolished, 
and  the  Cabinet  would  come  before  the  country  as  men  who 
destroved  a  Constitution  and  coerced  a  King,  and  got  nothing 
for  it  but  a  smashing  electoral  defeat.  Those  Unionists,  then, 
who  talk  so  glibly  of  the  imminence  of  a  Ceneral  Election  must 
trv  and  put  themselves,  if  possible,  into  a  rather  fuller  communion 
of  mind  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues.  It  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  true  as  matters  stand  now  that  whatever  the 
Government  does  will  be  wrong.  If  they  dissolve  before  the 
Civil  War  breaks  out  in  Ulster  they  will  be  beaten,  and  probably 
rather  badly  beaten,  and  will  go  down  to  history  as  a  masterpiece 
of  political  failure  and  ineptitude.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
do  hold  on  or  can  hold  on  to  the  limits  assigned  by  the  Parliament 
Act,  they  wdll  have  to  face  in  the  country  the  electoral  conse¬ 
quences  which  I  have  already  described  as  the  inevitable  con¬ 
comitants  of  the  Ulster  difficulty.  None  the  less,  I  believe  that  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  and  a  majority  of  the  party  will  cling  to 
office  as  long  as  political  life  is  in  them. 

I  have  described  the  political  position  as  it  affects  the  Govern¬ 
ment  because  an  appreciation  both  of  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points  in  the  enemy’s  position  is  perhaps  the  best  means  of 
attaining  to  a  clear  view  of  the  correct  strategy  for  turning  your 
enemy  out  of  his  stronghold.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  in 
the  present  uncertainty  of  affairs  it  is  no  easy  task  to  make  up 
one’s  mind  as  to  the  best  method  of  substituting  a  strong  Unionist 
Administration  for  the  present  holders  of  office.  The  matter  for 
deliberation  is  immense.  Euture  issues  are  clouded  by  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  any  particular  course  must 
be  heavy  at  so  critical  a  time  in  the  political  history  of  the  nation. 
There  are,  in  reality,  only  tw'o  alternatives.  One  can  either  let 
matters  take  their  course,  or  one  can  take  active  steps  to  force 
to  a  head  a  struggle  which  is  inevitable  in  any  case.  Taking 
the  first  alternative,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  whether 
a  decision  of  the  Government  to  dissolve  or  a  collapse  of  their 
own  following  which  forced  a  Dissolution  would  be  more  to 
the  general  advantage  than  a  course  of  events  which  enabled 
them  to  remain  in  Downing  Street  until  six  months  after  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  has  been  passed.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  anyone  can  form  on  this  topic  an  absolutely  infallible  opinion. 
The  issues  are  frequently  very  nearly  balanced,  but  it  is  only  by 
a  theoretic  discussion  of  such  questions  that  leaders  or  their 
parties  attain  to  a  frame  of  mind  which  enables  them  to  act 
promptly  and  correctly  whenever  the  instant  need  for  decision 
comes  upon  them.  Political  speculations  of  this  sort  are,  indeed. 
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a  form  of  kriegspiel,  in  which  one  plays  over  the  ground  on  which 
in  time  of  war  one  will  have  to  fight.  No  one  supposes  that  a 
victory  with  the  pieces  means  a  victory  in  the  campaign,  but  an 
intimate  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  alternative  manoeuvre  are  of  the  utmost  value  at  the  moment 
when  real  decisions  have  to  be  taken. 

Let  us  put  in  immediate  juxtaposition  the  points  which  would 
favour  the  Unionist  Party  in  the  case  of  an  imminent  General 
Election,  and  those  which  tend  to  show  that  a  postponement  of 
the  issue  would  favour  the  prospects  of  the  Opposition.  The 
strongest  argument  for  a  prompt  Dissolution  is  that  affairs  are 
going  badly  wdth  the  Government,  and  that  in  an  uncertain  future 
events  might  so  shape  themselves  as  to  restore  a  vanishing  credit. 
As  Mr.  Bonar  Law  pointed  out  in  October,  the  turnover  of  votes 
in  recent  by-elections  is,  if  it  were  reflected  by  General  Election 
returns,  sufficient  to  secure  a  stable  and  adequate,  if  not  an  over¬ 
whelming,  Unionist  majority.  Liberalism  is,  in  a  word,  on  the 
run,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  going  in  and  finishing 
it.  Further,  the  Insurance  Act  is  hardly  likely  to  be  much  more 
unpopular  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  while  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  fortune,  such  as  some  new  turn  in  foreign  affairs  or 
some  old  turn  in  class-hatred  campaigns,  might  still  conceivably 
revive  a  year  from  now  the  falling  prestige  of  the  Government. 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  national  interests  might  be  both  safe¬ 
guarded  and  advanced  by  an  early  appeal  to  the  country.  We 
should  save  beyond  cavil  or  doubt  the  Church  of  Wales.  We 
should  smash  the  Plural  Voting  Bill.  We  should  avoid  a  civil 
dissension  in  Ireland,  wdiich  must  take  place  if  the  Home  Eule 
Bill  is  carried,  but  need  not  take  place  at  all  if  a  General  Election 
occurs  before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  passes  its  final  stage.  The 
argument  most  frequently  used  against  this  particular  contention 
is  that  an  Election  within  the  next  few  months  would  indeed 
give  Unionists  a  majority,  but  not  a  majority  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  hold  office  for  a  series  of  years,  and  to  put  into  legislative 
effect  the  main  proposals  in  their  programme.  The  sufficient 
answer  made  by  those  who,  after  due  consideration  and  out  of 
great  experience,  wmuld  prefer  an  immediate  conflict  is  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  smash  the  Government,  and  that  the  second 
thing  to  do  is  to  gain  the  control  of  public  affairs.  In  this  case, 
even  though  the  Unionist  majority  were  not  of  an  overwhelming 
character,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  new  Government  to  appeal 
once  more  to  the  country,  and  to  appeal  on  national  issues  of 
their  own  creating  and  on  grounds  which  would  command  the 
overwhelming  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  electorate.  Just  as 
1832  led  to  the  thirteen  years’  office  of  the  Liverpool  Government 
of  1834,  so  1913  should,  if  it  did  not  bring  a  complete  and  in- 
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stantaneous  triumph,  bring  a  new  Election  a  few  years  hence 
which  would  drive  that  partial  triumph  home. 

On  the  other  side  there  remain  weighty  arguments.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Bath  speech  of  last  summer  was 
intended  as  an  electioneering  address  preceding  a  new  appeal  to 
the  country.  The  acuter  minds  on  the  Liberal  side  have  long 
been  aware,  either  by  instinct  or  by  the  experience  which  by- 
elections  bring,  of  the  immense  danger  of  imitating  the  fatal 
policy  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  1904  of  sticking  to  office  when  the  country 
is  tired  of  you.  If  you  dissolve  when  you  are  beaten,  you  get 
beaten  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  If  you  dissolve  two  years  after 
von  are  beaten  you  get  annihilated,  and  there  is  an  end  of  you. 
If  ]\Ir.  Balfour  had  resigned  rather  over  eight  years  ago,  the 
Unionist  Party  would  not  be  still  struggling  desperately  for  a 
chance  of  returning  to  power.  The  very  arguments,  then,  which 
have  convinced  the  electioneerers  of  Liberalism  that  an  early 
Election  wmuld  suit  their  hook  are  so  many  counter  arguments 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Toryism  in  favour  of  the  postponement 
of  the  issue.  The  Coalition  is  crumbling.  There  seems  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  why  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  crumbling 
for  another  year.  After  all,  any  party  would  rather  be  in  power 
with  a  majority  of  sixty  than  with  a  majority  of  twenty,  and 
every  day  wffiich  postpones  the  Election  increases  the  Unionist 
majority.  While,  then,  many  people  are  of  opinion  that  an  early 
dissolution  wmuld  be  of  advantage  to  the  country  and  the  party, 
it  is  useless  to  ignore  the  weight  of  the  arguments  which  point 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  balance  of  opinion  is,  indeed,  so 
close  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  Unionist  leaders  will  at  present 
take  of  their  own  volition  any  drastic  step  through  the  medium 
of  the  Upper  House  for  forcing  the  issue  before  the  electorate. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  any  opportunity  for  defeating  the 
Government  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  party  warfare,  they 
will  certainly  not  refuse  to  grasp  it,  but  would,  on  the  contrary, 
accept  it  with  avidity.  Unionism  must  for  the  moment  wait  on 
events  and  turn  those  events  to  its  own  uses. 

The  question,  then,  of  to-day  is  not  the  precise  date  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  but  the  state  of  the  Army  which  will  have  to 
carry  that  war  through.  The  organisatipn  of  popular  opinion 
must  remain  the  most  pressing  task  of  Unionism,  for  no  successful 
strategy  will  make  up  indifferent  material. 

I  have  said  that  a  political  Opposition  is  apt  to  suffer  from 
nerves  at  the  moment  when  the  fruits  of  office  seem  for  the  first 
time  within  its  grasp.  There  is  the  story  in  Don  Quixote  of  the 
tribe  where  the  fathers  take  to  bed  when  the  women  are  in  the 
pangs  of  childbirth.  The  nervous  disorganisation  of  Liberalism 
seems  to  have  affected  certain  Unionists  in  a  sympathetic  manner. 
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There  has  been  of  late  a  recrudescence  of  that  dangerous  talk 
about  shelving  Tariff  Eeform  in  order  to  secure  a  bigger  Unionist 
majority  from  Lancashire,  which  produced  the  Eeferendum  fiasco 
at  the  last  General  Election.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  quite  plainly 
on  this  subject.  No  one  doubts  that  nearly  all  the  people  who 
are  playing  with  proposals  for  a  Eeferendum  or  Eoyal  Commission 
on  the  Tariff'  issue  are  perfectly  sincere  Protectionists  who  believe 
that  a  more  severe  defeat  can  be  inflicted  on  Eadicalism  by  this 
means  than  by  sticking  to  the  ordinary  humdrum  party  programme. 
They  suffer,  not  from  a  lack  of  good  intention,  but  from  a  lack 
of  political  foresight.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  in  favour  of 
a  course  which  would  almost  certainly  split  the  Unionist  Party 
on  the  eve  of  a  very  critical  Election.  In  consequence,  they  would 
not  even  attain  their  own  object — a  bigger  Unionist  majority — for 
divided  parties  do  not  prosper  at  Election  time.  In  the  second 
place,  the  course  indicated  wmiild  almost  certainly  secure  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  leaderless  parties  do  not 
obtain  overwhelming  majorities  at  Election  time.  In  the  third 
place,  were  such  tactics  successful,  they  would  merely  result  in 
returning  to  office  a  Government  dependent  on  a  composite 
majority  of  electors.  The  next  Unionist  Ministry  would,  after 
all,  either  have  to  carry  the  Tariff  or  to  refuse  to  carry  it.  Nor 
would  any  amount  of  Eeferendums  or  Eoyal  Commissions  do  more 
than  postpone  the  vital  issue.  If  the  new  Government  refused  to 
cdrry  the  Tariff,  it  would  be  throwm  out  of  office  by  its  own 
sup|>orters.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proceeded  to  carry  the 
Tariff,  it  would  have  obtained  any  Eree  Trade  votes  it  possessed, 
which  had  been  given  not  against  the  Liberal  Governments  solely, 
but  in  the  belief  that  the  Unionist  Party  was  not  pledged  to  Tariff' 
Eeform,  by  a  process  of  fraud.  It  would  have  imitated  the  w’orst 
chicaneries  of  the  present  Government,  and  made  itself  a  party 
to  that  same  kind  of  squalid  intrigue  which  has  ruined  the 
Constitution  and  made  the  present  Prime  Minister  a  by-word  for 
all  time.  If  any  eminent  people  in  Lancashire  have  any  idea  of 
this  sort  in  their  mind,  I  would  pray  them  to  reconsider  it.  To 
begin  wdth,  any  such  proposal  is  ineffective  unless  it  is  put  before 
the  country  six  months  before  the  General  Election.  The  ordinary 
elector  does  not  grasp  or  act  upon  any  such  proposal  for  months 
after  it  has  been  realised  by  that  small  section  of  people  who  are 
habitual  students  of  politics.  But,  if  you  gave  that  six  months’ 
warning  which  would  be  essential  to  secure  the  so-called  balancing 
elector,  you  w’ould  within  the  same  period  have  nine-tenths  of  the 
Conservative  Party  and  every  Tariff  Eeform  Association  in  the 
country  out  against  the  proposition.  Once  again  the  Tariff  Eeform 
mugwumps  would,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  have  split  the 
party,  with  the  result  of  defeating  their  own  special  objects. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  the  country  nor  the 
party  want  clever  games.  If  we  are  not  good  enough  to  hold 
office  on  our  merits  and  on  proposals  which  are  clearly  understood 
by  the  country,  we  are  not  good  enough  to  hold  ofl&ce  at  all.  The 
Unionist  party  has  spent  many  years  in  denouncing,  not  without 
great  justice,  the  tricks  and  turns  by  which  Liberalism  has  main¬ 
tained  itself  in  powder  at  the  expense  of  its  principles.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  present  moment  by  an  act 
of  jwlitical  fraud.  No  one  desires  to  see  Mr.  Bonar  Law  occupying 
a  similar  position. 

All  this  misdirected  cleverness  comes  from  nothing  but  shaky 
nerves.  The  approaching  fall  of  the  Government  produces  an 
interesting  situation,  and  people  have  a  tendency  to  be  “interest¬ 
ing”  in  order  to  put  themselves  en  rapport  with  the  situation. 
There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  course  which  leads  to  any 
justifiable  or  permanent  success  in  politics,  and  that  is  to  preach 
your  principles,  and  go  on  preaching  your  principles.  The  political 
leader  is  dealing,  not  as  he  may  be  tempted  to  imagine  for  a 
moment,  with  the  intelligent  and  acute  individuals  he  is  per¬ 
petually  meeting,  but  wdth  the  vast  army  of  voters  who  give  the 
most  fugitive  attention  to  political  affairs,  and  are  struck  by 
nothing  but  the  broadest  outlines  of  a  policy,  and  even  then  only 
when  that  policy  is  put  before  them  for  many  consecutive  years  in 
a  plain  and  intelligible  shape.  The  idea  that  you  are  going  to 
win  Lancashire  by  modifying  your  view  on  the  Tariff  at  the  last 
moment  is  that  of  a  tyro  who  knows  little  of  politics,  nor  of 
that  slow  and  gradual  process,  almost  comparable  to  that  of 
the  coral  insect  in  the  reef,  by  which  political  opinion  in  this 
country  is  formed. 

What  is  the  main  accusation  that  we  have  brought  against  the 
Coalition?  It  is  that  while  they  agree  in  some  things  they 
disagree  in  many.  Does  the  Unionist  party,  after  all  its  utter¬ 
ances,  really  propose  to  hold  office  by  combining  all  the  dissident 
elements  in  the  State  against  a  falling  Ministry,  without 
believing  that  all  the  elements  in  that  combination  are  really 
behind  them  in  their  constructive  policy  and  will  not  combine 
against  Unionists  the  moment  the  Government  is  out?  I  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  would 
attempt  to  hold  office  as  the  result  of  a  parti-coloured  and  piebald 
support.  Nor,  indeed,  in  any  case  would  they  long  retain  that 
office  if  such  a  support  satisfied  their  ambition.  The  new  Govern¬ 
ment  would  contain  within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  prompt  decay, 
and  would  be  nothing  but  the  aftermath  of  a  disastrous  epoch 
instead  of  the  dawn  of  the  new  age  of  ^  democratic  Tory- 
Imperialism.  CuRio. 
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1  AM  not  sure  that  I  know  the  precise  meaning  of  a  “great  Power.” 
It  seems  that  some  six  or  seven  of  the  largest  combinations  of 
men  under  one  rule  are  regarded  as  world-arbiters,  though  they 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  heterogeneous  in  race,  helpless 
in  action.  Look  at  Italy,  who  was  tempted  into  a  wild-goose 
chase  by  the  Hebrew  usurers  of  the  Banco  di  Eoma,  and  has  now 
had  to  obey  a  cry  of  “Halt!  ”  just  when  she  might  have  been 
useful  to  the  Christians  of  Turkey.  Look  at  Austria,  whose  popu¬ 
lations  would  take  a  page  to  enumerate.  In  no  sense  can  she  be 
called  a  nation,  yet  this  patch- work  Power  prates  of  her  patriotic 
aims,  her  national  ambitions,  her  rights  as  a  pioneer  in  the  van 
of  Western  civilisation.  Probably  every  one  of  her  subjects  would 
prefer  to  owe  allegiance  to  some  other  country,  yet  all  of  them 
have  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  an  amiable,  almost  senile,  German 
sovereign,  supported  by  electors  who  are  bought  and  sold  like 
sheep.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  “great  Power.” 
It  is  not  a  voice  of  the  people,  but  a  close  corporation  of  a  few 
hereditary,  corrupt  mountebanks,  who  talk  a  jargon  of  their  own, 
wear  gorgeous,  gold-laced  uniforms,  and  spend  weeks  or  months 
to  settle  the  simplest  questions  by  the  exchange  of  futile  notes, 
pompous  pourparlers,  cloaked  conversations,  and  empty  ultimata. 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  the  pattern  of  popular  government  and 
mother  of  parliaments,  the  masses  are  allowed  no  voice  in  foreign 
affairs,  which  are  certainly  the  most  important  affairs  of  all.  How 
long  is  it  since  foreign  affairs  have  figured  prominently  as  an  issue 
in  an  election?  No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Midlothian  campaign 
inspired  a  wave  of  sentiment  on  behalf  of  dow’n-trodden  Christians, 
almost  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  Crusaders.  But  it  led  to  very 
little,  for  the  Berlin  Treaty  had  been  signed  and  all  the  eloquence 
may  have  been  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  party  game.  Anyhow, 
foreign  politics  have  remained  the  preserve  of  a  gang  of  officials 
ever  since  our  sovereigns  agreed  to  reign  instead  of  rule.  What¬ 
soever  party  should  be  in  office,  the  officials  continued  on  their 
old  weary,  Whiggish  way.  Even  Disraeli  was  not  allowed  to 
deviate  far  from  the  path  along  which  Palmerston  had  been 
driven.  Gladstone  knew  very  little  about  foreign  countries,  their 
mysterious  machinations,  even  their  elementary  geography.  Gran¬ 
ville,  Salisbury,  Lansdowne,  Edward  Grey,  have  been  a  mere 
string  of  Amuraths.  During  the  last  dozen  years  I  do  not  suppose 
that  a  dozen  public  speeches  have  been  made  by  British  states- 
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men  on  subjects  of  external  import.  Audiences  would  have 
vawned  or  fallen  asleep  if  any  references  had  been  made  to 
negotiations  with  Vienna  or  treaties  about  Persia  or  nationalist 
unrest  in  Egypt.  Besides,  it  was  not  considered  good  form  to 
invade  the  sanctity  of  a  secret  service;  it  was  “against  public 
policy  ”  to  inquire  about  matters  which  must  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  our  winking  augurs.  A  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
only  provoked  a  snub,  which  w'as  cheered  by  both  parties,  and 
the  inquisitor  was  voted  a  mischievous  bore.  Then  King  Edward 
was  dragged  in  as  a  cat’s-paw  or  stalking-horse.  It  was  treason 
to  the  Throne  as  well  as  to  the  country  if  anyone  whispered  a 
question  about  the  progress  of  alleged  pacification.  1  remember 
how,  at  the  1906  Election,  the  Conservatives  made  loud  boasting 
over  the  results  of  their  policy  of  peace.  “Yes,”  I  replied,  being 
a  Liberal  candidate,  “but  the  new  Government  will  still  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  the  prudent  counsels  and  wise  diplomacy  of  our 
gracious  King.”  It  was  the  only  thing  to  say. 

Aye,  but  though  it  is  a  very  nice,  kind,  grandmotherly  maxim 
to  love  our  enemies,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  need  not  at 
the  same  time  forget  our  friends.  Most  people,  even  the  sterilised 
mummies  at  the  Foreign  Office,  now  admit  that  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  has  not  proved  a  success.  It  may  have  meant  peace  with 
honour  at  the  time  and  pacified  Europe  honourably  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  left  us  an  unsavoury  legacy,  chiefly  because  no 
one  could  or  would  carry  it  out.  And  our  close  corporation  of  a 
Foreign  Office  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  present  trouble 
because,  though  no  longer  playing  the  big  drum,  it  still  holds  a 
place  of  profit  as  second  fiddle  in  the  Cafe  Concert  of  Europe. 
Austria  was  allowed  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which 
not  only  created  a  big  Bulgaria,  but  trebled  the  area  of  Monte¬ 
negro  ;  an  Austrian  and  Turkish  wedge  was  driven  between  the 
Slav  States  of  Servia  and  Alontenegro.  But  the  principality  was 
doubled,  though  Gusinje  and  Plava  turbulently  refused  annexation. 
Then  Dulcigno  was  offered  in  compensation  by  the  Powers,  but 
was  only  ceded  by  Turkey  after  a  naval  demonstration,  in  which 
England  took  the  lead— for  the  last  time. 

This  small  act  of  justice  has  left  a  profound  impression  of 
gratitude,  such  as  would  probably  not  be  found  in  any  other 
civilised  State.  During  a  recent  visit,  I  enjoyed  opportunities 
of  observing  the  excellent  disposition  of  all  classes  towards  us. 
The  King  recalled  the  services  which  England  had  rendered  to 
Montenegro,  and  assured  me  that  an  Englishman  was  always 
welcome  at  his  Court.  He  had  received  much  kindness  from 
Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  when  he  was  in  England ;  he 
could  never  forget  the  friendly  spirit  which  our  whole  people 
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had  displayed.  His  particular  regard  for  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  well  known.  His  Majesty  has  even  written  a  poem  about  him 
and  never  tires  of  expressing  his  affectionate  enthusiasm  whenever 
he  receives  an  Englishman.  'An  United  States  Minister,  when 
presenting  his  ctedentials  one  day,  ingeniously  won  his  Majestv’s 
approval  by  claiming  Mr.  Gladstone’s  practical  sympathy 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race — a  shrewd  stretch 
of  diplomatic  craft,  if  ever  there  was  one.  In  a  spirit  similar 
to  his  father’s.  Prince  Mirko  assured  me  that  he  always  felt  at 
home  with  Englishmen,  and  knew  in  advance  that  he  would 
share  their  point  of  view  in  all  things.  It  almost  amounted  to 
a  kind  of  freemasonry,  and  such  was  his  personal  devotion  to 
King  Edwmrd  that  he  felt  there  was  nothing  on  earth  he  would 
hesitate  to  do  for  his  sake.  Indeed,  he  wms  so  good  as  to  describe 
his  feelings  towards  Great  Britain  as  a  species  of  infatuation. 

Yet,  alas!  the  Montenegrins  have  very  little  except  one  small 
act  of  justice  for  which  to  thank  our  country.  When  I  sounded 
Sir  Edward  Grey  with  regard  to  Montenegrin  view's  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  Balkan  railway,  I  could  receive  no  satisfactory  reply, 
though  I  followed  up  my  messages  by  persuading  a  friend  to  put 
questions  in  Parliament.  Even  the  small  satisfaction  of  a  per¬ 
manent  British  Minister  at  Cetinje  was  refused  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  true  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  red-tape,  Jack-in-office  policy, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  did  protest  against  the  Austrian  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina — a  direct  violation  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
This  was,  of  course,  only  a  move  on  the  chess-board  of  European 
diplomacy,  but  the  Montenegrins  have  venerable  ideas  of 
fidelity,  and  they  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  reappearing 
in  our  old  part  as  champions  of  distressed  nationalities.  Pvarely, 
if  ever,  has  there  been  so  great  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in 
all  the  annals  of  the  Black  Mountains.  Dense  crowds  of  pictur¬ 
esque  highlanders  stood  for  hours  outside  the  palace  and  the 
lodging  of  the  British  envoy,  waving  Union  Jacks  and  cheering 
frantically  for  our  King  and  country.  Every  town  and  village 
throughout  Montenegro  witnessed  similar  demonstrations,  with 
never  a  single  discordant  note. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  never  realised  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reciprocating  all  these  friendly  feelings.  He  must 
now  at  last  perceive  that  Montenegro  is  the  one  Balkan  State 
which  can  be  counted  upon  for  courage  and  honour  and  fidelity. 
He  may  plead  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  but  a  soothsayer  to 
guess  that  she  would  suddenly  declare  war  against  a  great  Empire 
without  knowing  whether  her  alleged  allies  meant  business  or  not. 
But  surely  some  of  his  secretaries  could  have  drawn  up  an  in¬ 
telligible  memorandum ,  or  a  precis  of  Montenegrin  history.  There 
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he  would  have  read  how  completely  King  Nicholas  and  his  people 
are  at  one,  how  they  rely  upon  his  wisdom  in  time  of  stress 
and  acquiesce  in  his  patience  when  times  are  not  ripe  for  battle. 
Even  when  there  was  an  insurrection  round  and  about  Cattaro 
in  1869,  the  Montenegrin  sovereign  resisted  all  temptation  to 
intervene.  In  1861  he  listened  to  the  bidding  of  the  Powers, 
remaining  neutral  while  Herzegovina  was  in  arms,  even 
permitting  the  Turks  to  take  war  material  through  his  territory. 
But  in  1862  the  Turks  declared  war,  and  the  Montenegrins  were 
hard  pushed  after  prodigies  of  valour,  twenty-six  men  defending 
Ostrog  monastery  against  whole  armies  of  the  enemy.  The  next 
fourteen  years  of  peace  were  devoted  to  the  organisation  of  the 
army  and  the  purchase  of  efficient  arms.  There  was  another 
Herzegovinan  rising  in  1875,  and  it  was  clearly  impossible  to 
restrain  the  Montenegrins  now  that  they  knew  themselves  ready 
for  battle.  In  July,  1876,  the  sovereign  accordingly  declared  war 
on  Turkey  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents. 
Victory  after  victory  encouraged  the  mountaineers,  and  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  Servia  did  not  matter  much,  as  the  Russians  were  already 
on  the  warpath. 

If  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  known  these  elementary  facts,  he 
would  perhaps  have  perceived  the  importance  of  time.  While 
he  was  despatching  platitudes  to  the  Chanceries  of  Europe,  King 
Nicholas  quietly  invaded  Turkey  without  a  care  for  diplomatic 
rigmaroles  or  the  doubtful  assistance  of  other  Balkan  States.  Up 
to  the  time  of  writing,  he  has  been  rewarded  by  an  unbroken 
series  of  triumphs.  No  doubt  it  was  very  rash  to  attack  a  great 
Empire  in  this  way,  but  men  like  the  Montenegrins  are  not  wont 
to  care  for  consequences.  If  pledges  are  fulfilled  in  time,  there 
is  no  reason  why  allied  armies  should  not  liberate  the  whole 
Balkan  peninsula  once  and  for  all.  It  is  all  very  fine  for  the 
impotent  “great  Pow'ers”  to  prate  about  forbidding  the  Christians 
to  profit  by  their  prowess,  but  I  shall  be  considerably  surprised 
as  well  as  disappointed  if  conquered  vilayets  are  ever  restored  to 
the  grip  of  Mahound.  Even  if  new  States  are  created  and  younger 
sons  of  reigning  houses  are  sent  out  to  earn  their  spurs  as 
sovereigns,  emancipation  will  have  been  accomplished,  and  it 
is  for  emancipation  that  King  Nicholas  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet.  At  any  rate,  he  has  had  the  intelligence  to  understand 
that  peaceful  persuasion  has  been  w’orse  than  useless. 

When  people  say  to  me,  “You  are  clamouring  for  the  rescue 
of  oppressed  Christians  in  Turkey ;  why,  then,  did  you  disapprove 
of  the  Balkan  Committee’s  hysterics?’’,  I  have  an  easy  answer. 
Until  a  revolution  deposed  Abdul  Hamid,  the  one  diplomatist 
whose  high  sagacitv  could  safeguard  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
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Balkan  Committee  type  of  person  could  only  irritate  ineftectively. 
We  all  know  that  pale,  unctuous,  snivelling  type,  always  urging 
others  to  spread  fire  and  slaughter,  while  they  themselves  issue 
leaflets  and  collect  coins  for  secretaries  and  offices  and  leathern 
armchairs.  The  only  result  of  the  policy  which  they  approved 
was  the  Komitaji’s  reign  of  terror.  Brigand  bands,  almost  openly 
encouraged  in  Bulgaria,  scoured  Macedonia,  burning  Moslem 
villages,  killing  defenceless  peasants,  and  taking  toll  even  from 
Christians,  whom  they  compelled  to  store  arms  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  The  result  was  a  state  of  anarchy,  such  as  a  feu- 
desperadoes  can  always  create  in  mountainous  districts.  Naturally 
the  Turks  and  Moslem  Albanians  were  provoked  to  reprisals, 
and  the  Balkan  Committee  deluged  the  wmrld  with  gruesome 
pictures  of  massacres,  gory  descriptions,  lurid  lectures,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  propaganda.  It  w-as  all  one-sided,  and  many 
must  have  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Turks  could  be 
such  fiends  w-hen  Christianity  w'as  the  only  offence  of  their  martyrs. 
But  it  sufficed  to  unloose  the  purse-strings  of  sentimental  old 
women,  and  to  irritate  the  Turks  to  further  fury. 

Now,  while  all  this  foolish  brigandage  was  afoot,  the  attitude 
of  Montenegro  remained  invariably  correct,  even  in  the  face  of 
considerable  provocation.  Powers  and  tabernacles  vied  with  one 
another  to  pat  and  encourage  the  Bulgarian  spoiled  child,  who 
shrank  from  nothing  to  advance  extravagant  aspirations  of 
•  empire.  Then  came  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid,  and  theoretical 
democrats  cried  ‘“Huzza!”  and  ‘‘Turkey  for  the  Turks.”  The 
old  trick  of  promising  reforms  gained  credence  when  it  came  from 
a  secret  committee,  which  juggled  with  watch- words  about  Union 
and  Progress.  The  sufferers  soon  saw  that  the  new  order  of 
things  was  only  the  old  order  writ  large  and  systematised.  Taxes 
began  to  be  collected  more  regularly,  to  feather  the  nests  of 
‘‘Union  and  Progress”;  Christians  and  Jew's  were  granted  the 
unw'elcome  boon  of  being  allow-ed  to  serve  a  country  they  detested ; 
raids  and  outrages  increased  steadily,  and  the  ‘‘great  Powers” 
w'ere  studiously  impotent. 

Then  Turkey  was  handicapped  by  a  conflict  with  Italy,  which, 
if  not  precisely  a  war,  interfered  with  the  transport  of  troops  from 
Asia  and  left  the  Turkish  army  without  any  superiority  over 
the  soldiers  of  the  Balkan  States.  Here  wms  an  opportunity  in 
a  century  for  solving  the  Eastern  question  at  last,  and  the  Balkan 
States  w'ould  have  been  criminal  lunatics  to  neglect  it.  For  some 
mysterious  reason,  however,  wffien  every'^  hour  seemed  of  im- 
iwrtance,  w'hen  Italy  w'as  facilitating  the  Iransport  of  reinforce¬ 
ments,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Greece  confined  their  warfare  to 
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a  sorry  figure  as  Generalissimo,  as  it  is  said  to  take  four  men  to 
hold  him  on  horseback.  Peter  Karageorgevitch  exposed  himself  to 
a  revised  version  of  the  taunt,  levelled  at  his  pusillanimous  grand¬ 
father,  Kara  George,  who  fled  at  a  critical  juncture  one  hundred 
years  ago  :  “  'J’he  fairy  shrieks  from  the  summit  of  Rudnik  above 
Jasenitsa,  the  slender  stream.  She  calls  Peter  Karageorgevitch  at 
Topola  in  the  plain  :  Cowardly  Peter  Karageorgevitch,  where  art 
thou  to-day?  Would  thou  w^ert  nowhere.  If  thou  drinkest  plum- 
brandy  in  the  palace,  may  it  run  out  of  thee  in  wounds.  Dost 
thou  not  see  (ah  !  would  that  thou  wert  deprived  of  sight)  that  the 
Turks  have  invaded  thy  fatherland?  ”  But,  even  when  threatened 
with  revolution,  Peter  pleaded  piteously  that  he  was  really  much 
too  ill  to  go  to  war.  If  necessary,  he  would  obtain  a  medical 
certificate  !  As  for  the  Greeks,  we  need  not  trouble  about  them, 
save  as  swift  runners,  if  the  experiences  of  their  late  war  count 
for  aught.  At  the  best,  they  may  provide  us  with  a  comic  version 
of  Olympic  games. 

Apart  from  motives  of  philanthropic  brotherhood,  Montenegro 
was  j)erfectly  justified  in  precipitating  hostilities.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  new’s  of  sufferings  among  the  Montenegrins  in 
Albania,  where  a  number  of  semi-independent  chiefs  exercise  a 
peculiarly  oppressive  tyranny.  T  have  heard  many  details  of  the 
exactions  committed  by  Albanian  begs  and  the  impossibility  for  a 
Christian  to  obtain  redress  at  their  hands.  Whenever  a  serious 
protest  was  made,  assurances  were  alwaiys  forthcoming  that  a 
searching  inquiry  should  be  held  at  once.  But  the  usual  plan 
was  to  summon  the  plaintiffs  to  attend  a  Court  at  a  certain  town, 
which  they  coidd  only  reach  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  by  passing 
through  a  district  inhabited  by  their  deadliest  enemies.  And  if 
a  Christian  refused  to  take  the  risk,  either  in  justification  of  his 
grievances  or  when  invited  to  answer  fiscal  interrogatories,  he 
was  deemed  to  be  contumacious  and  became  liable  to  summary 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  No  doubt,  the  Turkish  Government 
was  not  altogether  responsible,  for  it  was  powerless  to 
control  the  Albanian  mountaineers  w'ithout  extensive  warfare, 
which  would  not  be  countenanced  by  the  Powers.  But  if  the 
Turkish  Government  could  do  nothing,  all  the  more  reason  for 
someone  else  to  intervene.  And,  as  we  can  now  see  for  ourselves, 
Montenegrin  intervention  was  very  likely  to  provoke  the  general 
conflagration,  wdiich  all  Europe  had  long  striven  to  avoid. 

Up  to  the  last  the  Montenegrins  displayed  a  spirit  of  for¬ 
bearance  as  amazing  as  it  was  admirable.  Even  when  the 
Albanians  built  a  block-house  on  Montenegrin  territory,  near 
Podgoritsa,  a  few  years  ago,  King  Nicholas’s  Government  was 
content  to  make  a  diplomatic  protest,  and  actually  prevented  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  from  taking  active  steps  to 
resent  the  aggression.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  present  war 
was  not  initiated  without  mature  reflection  following  intense 
provocation.  1  observe  that  some  fanatics  for  peace  at  any  price 
are  complaining  that  hostilities  were  begun  without  the  hocus- 
pocus  of  diplomatic  procedure,  but  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consult  any  handbook  on  international  law,  or  indeed  anv 
elementary  history  of  the  world,  they  will  find  that  scarcely  anv 
war  has  been  preceded  by  an  ultimatum  or  a  declaration.  In  this 
case  more  than  in  almost  any  other,  a  few  days’  warning  would 
have  afforded  the  enemy  an  undue  advantage.  Indeed,  there  was 
every  reason  for  a  speedy  blow. 

Servia ,  of  course ,  is  not  to  be  trusted  under  the  present  regicide 
rule.  It  is  not  long  since  I  was  present  at  a  State  trial  at  Cetinje, 
where  it  was  proved  that  desperadoes  had  been  provided  with 
bombs  from  the  Servian  arsenal  at  Kragujevats,  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ex-Crown  Prince  George  Karageorgevitch,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  whole  Royal  family  of  Monte¬ 
negro.  In  view  of  present  dangers,  a  sort  of  truce  has  been  patched 
up  between  Servia  and  Montenegro,  an  alliance  has  been  con¬ 
cluded,  and  the  best  way  to  shame  modern  Servians  like  Peter  and 
Pashitch  into  fulfilling  their  obligations  was  to  press  forward  into 
the  Sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar  with  all  possible  speed. 

Moreover,  there  was  Austria  to  be  considered  also.  Already 
'ruling  several  millions  of  unwdlling  Slavs,  she  sees  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  extend  her  empire  over  their  brethren  further 
south.  The  chaos  and  corruption  and  decay  of  elementary  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  followed  the  Belgrade  murders  have  afforded  Austria 
at  least  a  plausible  pretext  for  an  advance,  and  many  are  wondering 
why  she  does  not  revive  her  protectorate  of  the  Sanjak  and  forbid 
Servi.an  or  Montenegrin  aspirations  there.  But  such  high-handed 
action  would  be  far  more  difficult  after  a  Montenegrin  invasion 
than  wdiile  it  w’as  only  contemplated.  And  the  sooner  the  wffiole 
Sanjak  is  occupied  by  Montenegro,  the  greater  will  be  her  claim 
to  retain  it  wdien  peace  is  concluded.  Contiguity  between  Servia 
and  Montenegro  has  been  desired  by  Slavs  for  centuries,  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Kosovo.  But  it  w'ould  certainly  handicap  Austrian 
hopes  of  penetrating  to  the  .35gean. 

Give  the  Sanjak  to  Montenegro,  and  Servia  will  not  have  far 
to  look  for  a  sovereign  wffien  the  time  comes  to  replace  her  blood¬ 
stained  dynasty  with  a  monarch  worthy  of  Dushan’s  glorious  tradi¬ 
tions.  Montenegro  contains  all  the  fine  flower  of  Servian  chivalry, 
and  has  maintained  her  independence  against  the  encroachments 
of  empires  all  through  the  centuries.  The  last  remaining  advocates 
of  Austria  argue  that  she  has  accomplished  a  great  civilising  work. 
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and  should  therefore  be  encouraged  to  extend  the  blessings  of  her 
rule.  It  may,  jrerhaps,  be  admitted,  in  the  matter  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  superficial  comforts,  that  she  has  been  the  interpreter  of 
progress  tor  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  But  a  few  telegraph-poles 
and  hostelries  do  not  constitute  the  last  word  in  civilisation.  All 
the  material  advantages  which  Austria  has  introduced  have  been 
exclusively  for  her  own  benefit ;  her  soldiers  and  policemen  have 
thriven  like  locusts  on  the  fat  of  the  land  ;  she  has  been  engaged 
in  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  force  Eoman  Catholicism  upon  an 
Orthodox  population. 

Assuming  that  the  ends  in  view  are  the  pacification  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  argument  for 
regarding  Austria  as  the  ideal  emancipator.  Troublesome  races 
are  more  easily  administered  by  people  of  their  own  blood,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  courage  and  freedom  have  been  theirs  throughout 
many  generations.  No  doubt  the  final  settlement  will  presently 
be  reduced  to  a  question  of  cash,  according  to  the  principles  of 
modern  diplomacy.  In  that  case  Servia  might  be  bought  off, 
particularly  if  an  opportunity  were  seized  during  the  precarious 
existence  of  the  present  venal  rule.  But  Montenegro  is  sufficiently 
awake  and  conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  her  future  to  hold  out 
for  compensations  more  important  than  those  of  petty  cash.  She 
has  maintained  her  independence  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  but 
it  has  only  been  grudgingly  conceded  on  paper.  Again  and  again 
she  has  conquered  territory,  only  to  see  it  taken  away  at  the 
dictation  of  some  congress  or  concert  of  Europe.  All  she  really 
asks  is  that  she  may  receive  the  ordinary  treatment  which  is 
usually  extended  to  civilised  States. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  having  been  violated  by  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Austria  can 
protest  against  a  revision  of  Article  29,  which  handicaps  the 
future  of  Montenegro.  That  article  incorporated  Spizza  in 
Dalmatia,  though  it  had  previously  been  conquered  by  Monte¬ 
negro  and  though  it  was  essential  to  Montenegro  for  securing  the 
freedom  of  the  port  of  Antivari.  Moreover,  the  obnoxious  Article 
29  provided  that  Montenegro  should  have  no  flag  or  ship  of  war, 
that  all  Montenegrin  waters  should  be  closed  to  the  warships  of 
all  nations,  that  Montenegrin  shores  should  not  be  fortified,  that 
the  assent  of  Austria-Hungary  should  be  required  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads  and  railways  through  the  new  Montenegrin 
territory,  and  that  maritime  and  sanitary  police  functions,  both 
at  Antivari  and  along  the  IMontenegrin  coast,  should  be  exercised 
by  Austro-Hungarian  coastguard  lighters.  All  these  stipulations 
are  inconsistent  with  full  Montenegrin  independence,  and  must 
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be  reconsidered  very  sympathetically  at  the  next  international 
congress. 

Montenegro  has  other  legitimate  desires.  Having  established 
her  independence  by  her  own  courage  and  endurance,  having  now- 
come  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  a  civilised  State,  it 
is  only  natural  that  she  should  begin  to  think  of  her  future  de¬ 
velopment.  Hitherto  Nature  has  vetoed  her  aspirations;  rugged 
mountains,  admirable  for  repelling  invaders,  have  also  resisted 
the  advance  of  trade.  A  beginning  is  being  made  ;  one  of  the 
finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world  is  being  rapidly  perfected  at 
Antivari,  a  regular  service  of  motor  cars  has  been  established  to 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  crying  need 
is  for  a  railway  which  shall  connect  Montenegro  with  the 
European  system.  Of  all  the  schemes  which  have  lately  been 
propounded  for  Balkan  railways,  none  is  so  reasonable  or  attrac¬ 
tive  as  that  for  a  line  from  an  emancipated  terminus  at  Mitrovitsa, 
through  Montenegro  by  Nikshitch  and  Podgoritsa  to  Antivari. 
The  Servian  scheme  would  be  infinitely  more  costly,  and  the  port 
at  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  could  never  afford  satisfaction  :  the 
river  Boyana  pours  in  such  great  quantities  of  sand  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  dredge  there  night  and  day  for  ever  and  ever. 
Again,  the  Servian  line  would  run  through  the  wildest  and  most 
insubordinate  region, whereas  the  whole  of  Montenegro  is  civilised. 

May  I  conclude  with  an  urgent  plea  that  the  various  Red  Cross 
Societies  will  pay  their  first  attention  to  the  obvious  claims  of 
Montenegro?  Heroes  do  not  ask  for  help,  but  often  need  it  most 
of  all.  Only  the  other  day,  the  nurses  and  doctors  at  Podgoritsa 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  The  hospital 
accommodation  and  surgical  supplies  are  hideously  insufficient, 
and  hundreds  of  brave  men  may  be  left  to  die  from  trivial  wounds 
which  a  little  care  would  cure.  Let  England  endeavour  to 
deserve  at  last  some  of  the  accumulated  gratitude  which  Monte¬ 
negro  has  lavished  upon  her  ever  since  the  days  of  Dulcigno. 

Herbert  Vivi.\n. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH’S  CHILDHOOD. 


No.  73  High  Street,  Portsmocth,  where  George  Meredith  was 
born  and  spent  his  childhood,  was  an  old  house  even  in  1828,  for 
the  present  early-nineteenth-centiiry  stucco  front  but  masks  a  far 
more  ancient  building  of  red  brick.  At  the  back  the  original 
colouring  is  still  visible,  and  three  picturesque  dormer  windows 
break  the  line  of  mellow  red  tiles  on  the  roof. 

Here  dwelt  three  generations  of  Merediths.  It  was  probably 
about  1784  that  the  novelist’s  grandfather,  Melchizedek 
Meredith,  having  attained  his  majority  and  taken  unto  himself 
a  wife  some  nine  years  older,  left  the  parental  abode  in  Portsea 
and  started  in  business  at  73  High  Street,  Portsmouth,  w^here  he 
developed  into  that  wonderful  tailor  and  naval  outfitter  w’hose 
career  and  character  are  portrayed  in  Evan  Harrimjton.  To 
No.  73  came  the  great  naval  heroes  of  those  splendid  days  from 
Nelson  downwards,  and  the  tailor  “shook  hands  with  bis 
customers,”  which  courtesy  he  apparently  took  in  kind  for  the 
settlement  of  his  accounts,  since  “he  never  wms  known  to  have 
sent  in  a  bill.”  For  thirty  years  did  The  Great  Mel.  live  at 
No.  73,  and  the  old  house  was  the  scene  of  all  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  his  life.  Here  were  born  and  reared  his  family  of  twm 
sons  and  five  daughters,  and  here,  inevitably.  Death  knocked  at 
the  door. 

How  Melchizedek  came  by  his  extraordinary  biblical  appella¬ 
tion  is  unknown  (John,  his  father,  must  have  been  a  sacerdotal 
enthusiast),  but  that  he  himself  approved  it  and  desired  its  per¬ 
petuation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  bestowed  the  name  on 
two  of  his  unfortunate  children,  to  the  utter  rout  of  the  spelling 
powers  of  the  clerks  at  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
whose  entries  in  the  registers  varied  from  Mellchisidick  to  other 
original  phonetic  versions.  The  youthful  Melchizedeks,  however, 
seem  to  have  found  the  ponderous  burden  of  their  second  name 
more  than  they  could  bear,  for  by  a  curious  chance  both  died 
young  :  Charles  Melchizedek,  the  elder  son,  died  as  a  small  boy 
in  1794,  and  Caroline  Melchizedek  only  survived  to  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  dying  three  years  after  her  marriage. 

As  Mr.  Kilne,  the  publican,  observes  in  Evan  Harrington  of 
The  Great  Mel.’s  beautiful  daughters,  they  were  “a  fine  family, 
every  one  of  ’em  !  and  married  well !  ” — four  of  them  in  their 
father’s  lifetime.  The  two  eldest  wwe  bestowed  in  marriage  in 
1809,  Anne  Elizabeth  upon  Thomas  Burbey  (a  prosperous  banker 
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and  wholesale  grocer,  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  High 
Street  at  No.  46,  a  large  house),  and  Caroline  Melchizedek  upon 
William  Price  Head  (who,  it  is  believed,  held  some  post  in  the 
Dockyard)..  In  1811  again  the  splendid  figure  of  The  Great  Mel. 
stood  twice  by  the  altar-rails  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church  to  give 
away  a  daughter  in  marriage,  for  in  March  of  that  year  Louisa 
Mitchell  Meredith,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  girls  and  the  wit 
of  the  family  (she  was  the  prototype  of  her  nephew’s  famous 
“Countess  de  Saldar’’  in  Evan  Harrington),  was  wedded  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  John  Read,  of  the  consular  service  at  the 
Azores  and  in  Lisbon,  and  henceforth  her  home  was  in  Portugal; 
and  in  September,  1811,  Harriet  Eustace  Meredith  was  married 
to  John  Hellyer,  of  New'ington,  Surrey. 

The  bustle  and  festivities  of  these  weddings  were  scarcely  over 
when  trouble  descended  heavily  upon  Melchizedek.  His  long 
indifference  to  money  matters  and  his  generous  hospitality 
culminated  in  serious  financial  difficulties  for  the  neglected 
business.  In  1812  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Burbey,  died,  four 
months  after  the  birth  of  her  only  child  (subsequently  Mrs. 
Pratt  Wills).  In  1813,  five  months  later,  his  second  daughter, 
Caroline  (Mrs.  W.  P.  Read)  died  ;  and  on  the  10th  July,  1814, 
Melchizedek  Meredith  himself  expired,  in  the  prime  of  life,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one.  In  all  probability,  some  such  scenes  as  are 
.depicted  in  the  first  pages  of  Eran  Harrington  did  in  reality 
follow  the  demise  of  The  Great  Mel.,  for  George  Meredith  uses 
the  actual  names  of  certain  neighbouring  tradesmen  then  resident 
in  the  High  Street.  Robert  Kiln  was  the  landlord  of  the 
Wellington  Tavern,  No.  62,  exactly  opposite  the  Merediths’ 
shop;  Barnes  was  a  pork-butcher  near  the  Church;  “Grossby” 
is  intended  for  William  Grossmith,  the  confectioner  at  No.  77, 
four  doors  from  the  Merediths ;  and  Mrs.  Fiske  w'as  probably  the 
w'ife  of  the  jeweller  of  that  name  at  No.  59. 

The  Great  Mel.  buried,  there  remained  in  the  old  home  his 
widow  and  his  youngest  daughter,  then  unmarried,  Catherine 
Matilda.  Augustus  Urmston  Meredith,  the  only  surviving  son 
of  the  family,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  been  destined  and 
partially  trained  for  the  medical  profession,  for  he  had  no  love  of 
or  ability  for  tailoring.  He  possessed  a  large  measure  of  the 
family  beauty  and  saroir  faire,  and  was  in  all  ways  a  presentable 
youth,  far  above  his  station.  It  is  very  likely  that,  as  adumbrated 
in  Evan  Harrington,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  favourite  sister, 
Louisa  Read,  in  Lisbon,  wFen  the  premature  death  of  their 
father  destroyed  his  ambitions  and  recalled  him  to  Portsmouth 
to  assist  his  widowed  mother  with  a  distasteful  business  and  the 
difficulty  of  raising  money  to  pay  off  the  large  debts  left  by  the 
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deceased  Melchizedek,  who  “had  been  at  once  the  sad  dog  of 
Portsmouth,  and  the  pride  of  the  town.” 

Augustus  Meredith  became  the  new  master  of  No.  73  High 
Street,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  experienced  enough  took  sole 
charge  of  the  tailoring  business,  which  for  the  intervening  few 
years  was  managed  by  his  stately  and  admirable  mother.  In  1819 
the  last  of  the  Meredith  girls  married,  and  Augustus  gave  away 
his  sister,  Catherine  Matilda,  when,  in  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Thomas,  she  wedded  Samuel  Burdon  Ellis,  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  Marines,  and  subsequently  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  Mother  and  son  were  now'  left  alone  in  the  old  house, 
from  whence  father  and  all  the  five  fine  daughters  had  departed,  a 
sad  change  truly.  Mrs.  Meredith’s  advancing  years  made  it  advis¬ 
able  for  her  son  to  look  out  for  a  wdfe  and  housekeeper.  He  did  not 
have  to  look  far.  He  only  went  round  the  corner  to  The  Point, 
and  in  due  course  married  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Michael 
Macnamara,  of  “The  Vine,”  Broad  Street,  one  of  a  row  of  houses 
which  stood  just  beyond  the  Sallyport  on  the  site  now'  covered 
by  the  Point  Barracks.  So  Augustus  brought  home  his  wife  to 
No.  73  High  Street,  and  there  on  February  12th,  1828,  was 
born  their  only  child,  George  Meredith.  The  christening  took 
place  on  April  9th  at  the  family  church  of  St.  Thomas ;  the  boy’s 
grandmother  died  seven  months  later. 

As  is  generally  the  case  w'ith  an  only  child,  brought  up  entirely 
in  the  society  of  his  elders,  George  Meredith  developed  early  and 
alw'ays  had  something  of  contempt  for  juveniles  of  his  ow'n  age. 
He  was  a  reserved  and  acutely  sensitive  boy,  afraid  of  “ghosts” 
and  being  left  alone  in  the  dark,  and  w'as  perhaps  a  trifle  spoilt 
by  his  mother,  a  refined  w'oman ,  w'hose  love  and  care  he  lost  before 
he  reached  his  sixth  birthday.  There  is  still  living  a  gentleman  who 
well  remembers  George  Meredith  at  the  age  of  two  years.  No.  74  ^ 
High  Street,  next  door  to  the  Merediths,  was  then  occupied  by 
David  Brent  Price,  printer  and  bookseller,  and  his  young  family. 
His  youngest  son,  James  Brent  Price,  born  in  1826,  was  one 
day  invited  in  to  No.  73  to  “play  with  young  Georgy.”  This  was 
about  1830-1,  and  Mr.  James  Price  (to  w'hom  the  present  writer 
is  indebted  for  many  of  the  details  in  this  narrative)  relates  of 
bis  visit  : — 

“I  went  up  to  the  large  front  drawing-room,  where  I  found  the  boy  and  a 
lady  who  must  have  been  his  mother.  The  boy  did  not  seem  to  care  much 
about  playing  with  me,  and  I  was  rather  shy.  He  brought  me  his  toys  and 
picture  books  to  see,  and  I  was  mightily  pleased,  T  remember,  with  a  horse 
and  cart  (not  like  the  many  cheap  ones  that  I  had  seen) — a  beautiful,  life¬ 
like  white  horse,  and  the  cart  of  superior  make,  and  as  George  drew  it  along 

(1)  Admiral  Lord  -\nson  had  lived  here  for  a  time  in  the  previous  century. 
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it  made  music  as  the  wheels  went  round.  What  I  remember  of  the  child’s 
appearance  is  somewhat  hazy — a  boy  in  white  frock  and  blue  ribbons  tied  up 
his  sleeves,  but  he  was  certainly  a  pretty  child.  I  spent  the  afternoon  with 
him,  but  we  did  not  get  on  much  together  as  he  assumed  a  sort  of  superiority.* 
“In  February,  1832  or  1833,  there  came  to  us  from  No.  73  an  invitation 
to  a  party — ‘.Tea  and  Ball  to  keep  the  birthday  of  Master  George  Meredith.’ 

It  invited  the  ‘  Misses  and  Masters  Price,’  so  my  two  sisters,  my  elder 
brother,  and  myself  went  in  on  the  auspicious  evening.  We  have  often 
laughed  in  after  years  at  the  way  my  brother  fulfilled  his  duties  to  us.  He 
gave  a  single  knock  to  the  side  door,  and  when  a  servant  came  he  said, 

‘  Please  we  are  come!  ’  We  w'ere  the  first  of  the  visitors,  and  were  shown 
into  the  draw’ing-room,  and  all  four  of  us  sat  down  on  a  sofa.  Shortly  knocks 
came  continually,  a  lady  received  the  company,  and  introduced  the  later 
comers  to  those  who  were  there.  We  were  removed  to  a  rout  seat,  many 
of  these  being  round  the  room.  Tea  and  coffee  and  cakes  were  handed 
round  by  servants.  I  did  not  know  many  of  the  people,  but  I  did  some  of 
them,  viz.,  the  Harrisons  of  The  Hampshire  Telegraph,  the  Dudleys,  the 
Pineos,  and  the  Hintons,  as  they  all  lived  quite  near  us.  There  must  have 
been  over  fifty  altogether,  but  mostly  ‘  grown-ups.’  After  tea  the  lady 
announced  that  the  company  were  to  go  to  the  next  room,  and  that  Jlr. 
Macnamara^  would  be  M.C.  The  musicians  soon  struck  up,  and  a  First 
Sot  w’as  announced.  I  was  given  a  ‘  grown-up  ’  as  a  partner,  and  pushed 
through  the  figures,  but  I  was  such  a  failure  that  I  had  to  sit  the  rest  of 
the  evening  a  mere  spectator.  At  intervals  I  was  regaled  wdth  quarters 
of  oranges,  almonds  and  raisins,  and  weak  negus.  I  got  very  sleepy.  Supper 
was  announced,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  the  front  drawing-room.  I  got 
near  my  sisters  and  brother,  and  was  pressed  to  partake  of  tarts  and  cake. 
At  last  the  lady  said,  ‘  It  is  time  those  children  w'ont  home,’  so  my  brother 
took  us  home,  and  as  regards  myself  I  was  very  glad  to  be  there.  .\t  this 

birthday  party  George  was,  of  course,  made  much  of  by  everyone.  He  was 

'then  out  of  the  frock-petticoat  period.  He  and  I  often  met  after  this,  but 

w’e  did  not  fraternise  much.  He  used  just  to  say  ‘  How  de  do,’  and  nod. 

I  did  the  same.’’ 

Mrs.  Meredith  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  July,  1833,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  and  the  family  at  No.  73  now  com¬ 
prised  only  Augustus  and  his  small  son  of  five,  the  child  being 
looked  after,  as  far  as  was  possible,  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Ellis,  and 
his  cousin,  Mary  Meredith  Burbey.  He  was  now  of  an  age  to 
take  notice  of  things,  and  his  surroundings  offered  interesting 
and  lively  material  for  his  first  impres.sions  of  life. 

The  Portsmouth  proper  of  Meredith’s  childhood  was  a  vastly 
different  place  from  the  town  of  to-day.  Owing  to  the  removal 
of  the  Admiralty  Offices  to  Portsea,  all  trade  and  traffic  are  now 
centred  there,  and  naval  life  congregates  round  the  Dockyard  and 
Whale  Island,  leaving  the  High  Street  stranded  and  quiet. 
Eighty  years  ago  the  sea  end  of  High  Street  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  shops ;  now  they  are  converted  into  private  resi- 

(1)  Price  was  two  years  older  than  George. 

(2)  This  was  probably  Mrs.  Augustus  Meredith’s  brother  who  became  a  clergy 
man,  and  was  resident  for  some  time  in  Southsea,  it  is  said. 
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dences,  No.  73  being  of  the  number.^  George  Meredith’s  early 
years  were  passed  in  the  very  heart  and  whirl  of  English  mari¬ 
time  life.  His  home  wms  just  at  the  turn  of  High  Street,  where 
it  merged  into  Broad  Street,  Point,  the  edge  of  the  world,  so  to 
speak,  for  here  at  the  Sallyport  and  Point  all  sailors  then  landed 
and  took  their  pleasures  without  delay.  Almost  every  house  in 
Broad  Street  was  a  tavern,  and  the  adjoining  purlieus  of  East 
Street,  Bathing  Lane,  Bath  Square,  and  Tower  Street  were 
mainly  devoted  to  houses  of  ill-fame.  And  oft'  the  High  Street, 
too,  in  St.  Mary’s  Street  (now  Highbury  Street),  were  similar 
places  and  a  most  notorious  music-hall,  eventually  abolished.  All 
kinds  of  excitement,  from  murder  downwards,  were  available  for 
the  delectation  of  the  boys  of  the  High  Street.  No.  73  had  a 
view  of  the  sea  across  Battery  Eow,  with  a  glimpse  of  shipping 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  beyond.  To  the  left  the  house  overlooked 
the  Grand  Parade,  where,  in  July,  for  the  most  exciting  fort¬ 
night  in  all  the  exciting  year  was  held  the  annual  fair,  a  veritable 
pandemonium  which  it  became  necessary  to  abolish  in  the 
‘forties.’  Eichardson’s  Show  always  had  the  best  pitch  by  the 
bank  at  the  corner  of  High  Street,  and  Wombwell’s  menagerie 
of  wild  beasts  was  located  beyond.  Possibly  young  George 
Meredith  disdained  these  vulgar  entertainments,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  interested  in  the  naval  and  military  life 
that  surrounded  him.  Portsmouth  was  then  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  defended  by  walls,  bastions,  moats,  guard-houses,  and 
gates;  these  last  were  closed  at  a  certain  hour  at  night,  and  after 
that  belated  inhabitants  could  only  obtain  admittance  by  giving 
the  countersign  to  the  sentries  on  guard.  A  mounted  officer  went 
the  “Grand  Pounds”  of  the  town  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  the 
conditions  were  entirely  those  of  a  strictly-guarded  garrison. 
There  were,  of  course,  numerous  barracks;  and,  as  already 
indicated,  George  Meredith’s  home  was  very  near  to  the  Sally¬ 
port,  by  King  James’s  Gate,  where  the  boy  would  be  a  constant 
witness  of  the  landing  of  sailors  of  renown.  Close  by  were  the 
famous  resorts  of  the  officers ;  the  George  Hotel  (where  Nelson 
spent  his  last  night  in  England)  and  the  Fountain  (where  Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy  routed  the  first  lieutenant)  were  both  in  the 
High  Street ;  and  the  Blue  Posts,  rendezvous  of  Peter  Simple 
and  all  other  midshipmen,  was  in  Broad  Street — all  three  inns 
in  close  proximity  to  Meredith’s  shop  where  an  officer  could  be 
“fitted  complete.”  Further,  Meredith  as  a  boy  knew  and  con¬ 
versed  with  men  who  had  participated  in  the  most  famous  naval 

(1)  The  original  shop-front  had  two  windows  of  small  panes  of  glass  and 
door  in  the  centre.  The  tailoring  workshop  at  the  back  reached  to  White  Hart 
Road,  but  no  longer  exists. 
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incidents  of  the  previous  fifty  years.  His  uncle,  Sir  S.  B.  Ellis 
had  fought  at  Trafalgar ;  this  uncle’s  three  brothers,  John, 
George,  and  Francis  Ellis,  were  naval  of&cers  who  had  been 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Cadiz,  at  Ostend 
and  Toulpn,  and  the  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen;  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Ellises  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Portsmouth  in  1837,  Admiral  Sir  Philip  Durham,  who  had  been 
a  lieutenant  on  The  Royal  George  when  she  went  down.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  all  this  early  personal  contact  with 
naval  men,  history,  and  things  might  have  been  reflected  in 
Meredith’s  literary  work,  at  any  rate  in  his  youthful  productions, 
when  a  man  naturally  writes  of  w'hat  he  is  best  acquainted  with. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  sea  and  fighting  men  had  no  great 
appeal  for  Meredith — for  even  in  Evan  Harrington  he  did  not 
deal  with  the  naval  life  of  Portsmouth — he  was  ever  the  inter¬ 
preter  rather  of  earth  and  nature,  comedy,  and  woman,  and  his 
genius  from  the  outset  hewed  out  its  own  independent,  innate 
course.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  wFat  form  his  boyish 
literary  attempts  took,  for^  in  view  of  his  reserved  temperament 
and  dislike  of  the  society  of  boys  of  his  own  age,  it  may  be 
certainly  assumed  that  he  occupied  his  leisure  with  writing,  just 
as  all  other  successful  authors  have  done  in  their  childhood. 
What  exactly  did  interest  Meredith  the  boy  is  difficult  to  say ; 
apparently  horseracing  did,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

About  1837  George  Meredith  was  sent  as  a  day  boy  to  St.  Paul’s 
School,  Southsea,  a  scholastic  establishment  which  existed  from 
1825  to  1850.^  After  becoming  a  pupil  at  this  superior  Fount  of 
Learning,  young  George  was  more  aloof  than  ever  from  his  boy 
neighbours  in  the  High  Street — Jem  Price  from  next  door,  Ned 
Galt  from  No.  63,  Joe  Neale  from  the  Coffee  House  at  the  comer 
of  Grand  Parade,  and  many  others,  for  all  these  lads  imbibed 
knowledge  at  the  more  humble  stream  of  Frost’s  Academy  in 
St.  Thomas  Street.  Mr.  Price  relates  some  amusing  reminiscences 
of  these  schooldays  : — 

“The  boys  of  St.  Paul’s  looked  down  upon  us,  Frost’s  boys,  but  George 
Meredith  and  I  when  we  met  always  exchanged  salutations — ‘  How  de  do, 
Price,’  in  his  usual  drawling,  patronising  way.  He  was  certainly  a  good- 
looking  youth,  with  bright  blue  or  grey  eyes,  and  a  nice,  light,  curly  head  of 
hair,  and  always  well  dressed,  much  better  than  any  of  us  boys,  all  sons  of 
tradespeople.  We  were,  however,  a  jolly  lot  of  boys — trundled  hoops,  pla5’ed 
at  marbles,  whip  and  peg-tops,  rounders,  prisoner’s  base,  pitch-hat,  and  on 
winter  nights  at  ‘  nickey-night  ’  with  flint  and  steel  to  strike  when  told  to 
‘  show  your  light.’  To  these  sort  of  things  George  Meredith  never  stooped. 


(1)  Ijong’s  Memorial  Hall,  at  the  coi’iier  of  St.  Paul’s  Square  and  King  Street, 
is  said  to  be  the  original  school  building,  though  adapted  for  its  present 
purposes. 
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and  in  consequence  he  got  the  name  of  ‘  Gentleman  Georgy  ’  amongst  us 
boys.  We  often  waited  for  the  Convict  Guard  to  come  to  the  Guard  House 
on  the  Parade,  where  the  soldiers  had  to  draw  their  cartridges,  and  w’e  boys 
collected  the  powder  and  made  what  we  called  ‘  Devils  ’  by  mixing  our 
saliva  with  the  powder  and  working  it  into  a  pyramid,  and  then  set  light  to 
it  at  the  top — it  was  really  a  pretty  bit  of  fireworks.  Need  I  say  George 
Meredith  did  not  join  us  in  this? 

“It  was  in  1839  that  I  saw  the  last  of  George  Meredith.  We  Frost  boys 
had  been  running  races  on  the  Governor’s  Green,  and  several  of  us  were 
together  talking  when  George  Meredith  joined  us  just  opposite  the  Parade 
Coffee  House,  kept  by  a  man  named  Neale,  who  owned  a  racehorse.  G.  M. 
was  on  this  occasion  very  affable  to  us,  as  a  boy,  Joe  Neale,  son  of  the 
Coffee  House  keeper,  was  with  us.  George  Meredith  said  to  Neale,  ‘  I  was 
at  Stokes  Bay  races  last  week,  and  I  saw  your  father’s  horse  come  in  second, 
but  I  think  he  is  a  grand  horse.  By  George!  he’s  got  some  blood  in  him!  ’ 
N.B. — This  young  gentleman  was  at  the  most  eleven  years  old  I  ” 

Although  Augustus  Meredith  spent  money  in  giving  his  son 
more  recreation  and  better  schooling  and  clothes  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours  could  afford  tor  their  children,  the  financial  affairs  of  73 
High  Street  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  original 
incubus  of  The  Great  Mel.’s  debts  and  the  indifference  Augustus 
displayed  in  conducting  his  business  had  seriously  reduced  the 
income,  and  about  this  date  it  was  found  necessary  to  let  off  part 
of  the  house.  The  drawing-room  and  a  large  back  room  (over 
the  workroom)  were  accordingly  rented  by  Sir  Edward  Synge, 
an  Irish  baronet.^ 

Like  his  father  before  him,  Augustus  was  very  hospitable,  and 
entertained  his  friends  often.  He  had  a  curious  habit  of  retiring 
from  the  head  of  his  table  early,  leaving  his  guests  with  wine 
without  stint — certainly  not  an  economical  plan  in  those  days 
of  tw’o  or  three-bottle  men.  Things  came  to  a  crisis,  and 
Augustus  finally  decided  to  leave  Portsmouth.  He  disposed  of 
the  family  business  to  Joseph  Galt,  who  figures  as  the  occupant 
of  No.  73  High  Street  in  1842.  Augustus  Meredith  some  short 
time  previously,  having  married  a  second  wife,  Matilda  Buckett, 
removed  to  London,  where  he  carried  on  a  tailor’s  business  for 
some  years  (1846-9)  at  26  St.  James’s  Street.  It  was  conse¬ 
quently  about  1841  that  George  Meredith  was  placed  at  boarding 
school,  first  in  England  and  then  in  Germany,  by  the  trustees  of 
a  small  sum  of  money  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother. 
Possibly  he  spent  some  of  his  holidays  in  London  with  his  father, 
and  he  may  have  lived  at  26  St.  James’s  Street  at  the  time  he 
was  articled  to  Mr.  Charnock,  the  solicitor.  At  any  rate,  he 

(I)  Sir  Edward  Synge  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  grandfather  of  J.  M.  Synge, 
the  dramatist.  Sir  Edward  later  took  a  house  further  up  the  street,  and  his 
youngest  son.  General  Millington  Synge,  died  recently  at  61  High  Street,  just 
opposite  No.  73. 
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had  some  knowledge  of  his  step-mother,  and  regard  for  her 
for  he  presented  her  with  a  copy  of  his  first  volume  of  poems 
published  in  1851.  But  of  those  years  of  adolescence,  1844-9, 
of  which  the  history  would  be  so  deeply  interesting,  unfortunately 
very  little  is  known.  About  1849  the  roving  Augustus  went  out 
to  Cape  Town,  where,  without  much  success,  he  carried  on 
business  for  many  years  in  St.  George’s  Street.  Though  much 
alike  physically,  father  and  son  were  never  in  sympathy  with 
each  other. ^  As  already  demonstrated,  Augustus  brought  up  the 
boy  in  an  ill-advised  manner,  but  the  son  was  scarcely  just  if 
he  really  meant  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said  in  later  life, 
that  his  father  was  “a  muddler  and  a  fool.”  Meredith,  however, 
rather  delighted  in  imparting  a  freakish  touch  of  exaggeration  to 
his  statements,  and,  like  all  great  men,  he  suffers,  possibly,  from 
too  meticulous  records  of  his  conversation.  There  is  other  evidence 
that  Augustus  Meredith  was,  if  careless  of  money  matters,  an 
hospitable,  cultured  man,  “a  perfect  gentleman  and  not  in  the 
least  like  a  tailor,”  w'hich  latter  statement,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  never  wanted  to  be  one,  is  hardly  surprising.  Though 
why  the  highly  honourable  and  necessary  calling  of  a  tailor  should 
bring  any  discredit  or  opprobrium  upon  its  professor,  and  a  hatter, 
a  hosier,  and  a  bootmaker  be  exempt  from  disgrace  and  disdain, 
is  a  profound  sartorial  mystery  which  neither  Sir  Piercie  Shafton 
nor  the  Harringtons  satisfactorily  explain. 

.  During  all  the  years  Augustus  Meredith  lived  in  South  Africa 
his  son  held  little  or  no  communication  with  him,  but  after 
Augustus  returned,  about  4868,  as  an  old  man,  to  his  birthplace, 
George  Meredith  occasionally  came  for  a  few’  hours  to  see  his 
father  at  50  Elm  Grove,  Southsea,  a  house  which  belonged  to 
the  second  wife  of  Augustus.  Here  the  novelist’s  father  died  in 
4876,  and  George  Meredith  attended  the  funeral. 

It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  Meredith  visited  No.  73 
High  Street,  Portsmouth,  with  some  friends,  and  pointed  out 
the  room  in  which  he  had  been  born.  This  is  the  last  link  with 
his  early  home,  for  in  the  later  years  he  never  spoke  of  his  origin 
and  relatives  and  the  old  days  in  Portsmouth — inscrutably  he  put 
those  ‘‘days  and  dreams  out  of  mind.”  He  need  not  have  done 
so,  for  no  shame  or  discredit  can  rightly  attach  to  the  facts 
of  George  Meredith’s  childhood. 

S.  M.  Ellis. 

(1)  They  both  shared  a  love  of  walking  many  miles  in  the  country.  Augustus 
Meredith  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  a  great  chess  player. 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  brought  into  existence  when  European 
monarchies  were  mostly  absolutisms,  and  the  Latin- American 
States,  as  yet  unformed,  were  little  better  than  immature  com¬ 
munities  composed  of  uncivilised  half-breeds.  It  seems  little  less 
than  an  anomaly  that  the  principle  of  the  Doctrine,  which  was 
laid  down  as  far  hack  as  1823,  should  to-day  still  be  cited  as  a 
living  issue,  and  so  regarded  by  some,  at  least,  among  the 
European  Powers. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  design 
gave  promise  of  becoming  a  strong  factor  in  the  establishment, 
or  maybe  the  enforcement,  of  peace  and  order  among  the  turbulent 
Latin  States ;  the  distinguished  author  and  his  sponsors  believed 
it  to  be  founded  upon  substantial  considerations  fully  applicable 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  at  that  stage  in  the  world’s  progress. 

Two  important,  and,  indeed,  vital  developments  have  since 
occurred  which  have  served  to  taint,  if  not  entirely  to  destroy, 
the  value  and  the  effect  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  first  of 
these  has  been  the  general  change  which  has  come  about  in  the 
status  of  the  smaller  independent  States,  the  majority  of  which, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  political  uprisings  of  which  they  are 
made  the  centre,  consider  themselves  fully  capable  of  proceeding 
alone,  and  of  managing  their  internal  affairs,  unassisted  by  the 
advice  or  co-operation  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  condition  is  of  the  most  serious  and  far-reaching 
character.  As  originally  defined  by  James  Monroe  and  amplified 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  implication  of  the  Doctrine  was  that 
if  the  United  States  enforced  the  exclusion  of  Europe  from  the 
Americas,  they  would,  in  turn,  abstain  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  Europe’s  possessions  at  that  time  in  the  Americas, 
or  with  the  course  of  events  occurring  in  Asia  and  Africa.  But 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  continually  run 
counter  to  that  implied  pledge,  and  the  moral  value  of  continued 
assertion  of  opiX)sition  to  European  interference  in  the  AmericaK 
has  been  weakened  correspondingly.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more 
surprising  to  observe,  when  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  invoked,  European  Governments  consenting  to  recognise  it. 

Canning,  w’ho  strongly  disapproved  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Spain  for  the  restoration  of  absolutism,  aided  Monroe  to  give  his 
Doctrine  some  backbone  when  it  was  brought  into  being  against 
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the  French ,  and  it  was’in  order  to  render  the  protest  against  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Spain  the  more  effective  that  it  was  determined,  in  1824 
to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  South  American  Colonies. 
When  the  United  States,  at  a  subsequent  date,  endeavoured  to 
push  their  advantages  to  an  unfair  limit.  Canning  did  not  hesitate 
sternly  to  denounce  the  pretensions  of  the  Doctrine  or  refuse  to 
acknowledge  them.  The  Prime  Minister  declared  that  he  regarded 
the  declaration  against  colonisation  as  “very  extraordinary,”  and 
“one  that  England  was  prepared  to  combat  in  the  most  un¬ 
equivocal  manner.”  Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand,  uncompro¬ 
misingly  denounced  the  Doctrine  as  “a  piece  of  international 
impertinence”;  the  French  jurist  and  statesman,  M.  Ollivier, 
while  admitting  “its  mingled  qualities  of  astuteness  and  naivety” 
when  originally  proclaimed,  foresaw  the  practical  abolition  of  its 
moral  effect  upon  Europe  from  the  moment  that  the  desire  for 
territorial  expansion  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  United 
States;  Lord  Salisbury,  in  1895,  declared  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  “while  entitled  td  respect  on  account  of  its  origin  and 
the  great  nation  which  promulgated  it,  was  nevertheless  not 
international  law,  and  had  never  been  accepted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  any  other  country,”  adding  :  “The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  entitled  to  affirm  as  an  universal  proposition, 
with  reference  to  a  number  of  independent  States,  for  whose 
conduct  it  assumes  no  responsibility,  that  its  interests  are  neces- 
-  sarily  concerned  in  whatever  may  befall  them ,  simply  because 
they  are  situated  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.”  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  of  1899,  acquiesced  pro  forma  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  Doctrine  was  compatible  with  the  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  Conference.” 

Of  later  days,  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  have 
recognised  the  spirit  of  the  Doctrine,  although  they  have  hesitated 
at  the  responsibility  of  regarding  it  as  international  law,  which 
quality,  however,  Americans  claim  that  it  possesses  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  since  it  is  backed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  this  force,  and  not  the  Doctrine,  which  is  the  real 
effective  power  respected  by  Europe,  since  without  this  efficacy 
behind  it  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  never  become  binding  upon 
any  European  country  which  cared  to  ignore  it,  no  matter  how 
carefully  it  had  been  written  into  law  and  solemnly  accepted.  It 
may  even  be  a  question  whether  the  United  States  would  consent 
to  fight  for  the  Doctrine. 

Upon  the  occasions  that  some  among  the  European  Powers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  their 
subjects,  but  scanty  consideration  of  the  claims  put  forward  by 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  permitted  to  influence  their 
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actions.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Doctrine  came  into  existence  in 
1823 ;  and  in  the  early  days  of  its  being  its  claims  were  advocated 
with  great  strenuousness,  greater,  indeed,  even  than  to-day. 
Nevertheless,  in  1836  England  and  France  conjointly  established 
a  successful  naval  blockade  along  the  entire  coast  of  Argentina ; 
in  1841,  England,  alone,  seized  the  island  of  Euaton,  olf  the 
Honduran  coast ;  in  1864,  France,  also  acting  alone,  and  ignoring 
the  United  States’  protests,  landed  her  troops  upon  Mexican 
territory,  and,  moreover,  kept  them  there  until  her  original 
project  of  establishing  Maximilian  upon  the  throne  had  been 
consummated,  only  withdrawing  her  victorious  forces  (in  1867) 
when  Marshal  Bazaine  was  wanted  by  his  master,  Napoleon  III., 
elsewhere. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  historians  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  of  France  have  apparently  not  found  it  worth  while  to 
dispel  the  delusion,  that  it  was  the  fear  inspired  by  General 
Sherman  that  induced  the  French  to  retire  from  Mexico.  Facts 
prove  the  contrary.  The  same  exalted  ideas  of  the  latent  terrors 
possessed  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  over  the  minds  of  European 
nations  existed  in  connection  with  the  border  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  in  1895,  when  Great  Britain,  acting 
upon  the  lofty  principles  entertained  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
that  day.  Lord  Salisbury,  consented,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  to  the  matter  going  to  arbitration.  The  possibility 
of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  over  this 
comparatively  trumpery  matter  was,  however,  at  no  time  a  cause 
of  apprehension  to  the  former. 

Twenty  years  before,  namely,  in  1875,  German  war  vessels,  in 
connection  with  certain  differences  which  arose  between 
Germany  and  Nicaragua,  had  blockaded  the  principal  ports  of 
that  Eepublic,  and  only  consented  to  withdraw’  when  the  full 
indemnity  demanded  (£2,800),  for  an  insult  offered  to  the  Cicrman 
Consul,  had  been  collected.  Other  instances  which  are  citable 
tend  to  prove  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  notwithstanding  the 
exalted  principle  for  which  it  stands,  has  not  as  yet  been  put  to 
the  crucial  test,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  more  cautious  among 
Americans  would  appear  to  remain  satisfied  that  its  pretensions 
should  not  be  subjected  to  practical  demonstration.  It  would 
perhaps  be  unfair  to  remind  them  of  Syrus’  maxim  :  “  Timidiis 
se  vocat  cautum." 

No  doubt  the  phantom  which  they  have  conjured  up  has  to 
some  extent  warped  their  judgment,  and  promoted  the  worship 
of  a  fetish  which  may  yet  prove  as  dangerous  as  a  Frankenstein. 
The  attempt  to  draw  a  magic  circle  around  that  vast  territory 
known  as  the  “Americas,”  equal  in  size  to  one-half  of  the  w’orld, 
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has  proved  successful  in  theory  only.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
day  of  its  transposition  from  a  mere  abstract  principle  to  a 
living  issue  is  far  distant ;  but  should  it  ever  arrive,  it  will 
probably  not  be  the  European  intermediary  which  will  have  the 
greatest  cause  to  fear  the  result. 

The  high  moral  platform  which  has  always  been  adopted  by 
the  United  States  whenever  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  have  been  in  question  has  undoubtedly  shrouded  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  some  critics  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
Doctrine  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be.  Throughout  the  voluminous 
archives  which  exist  relating  to  this  enactment,  a  mass  of  testi¬ 
mony  is  to  be  found  recorded  regarding  "both  the  spirit  and  the 
demonstration  of  the  Doctrine.  Successive  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State  have  bestowed  their  blessings  upon  the  pro¬ 
nouncement,  excepting,  perhaps,  Mr.  Polk,  who  practically 
repudiated  it  as  well  as  its  author ;  but,  after  perusing  the  avail¬ 
able  testimony,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  moral  of 
the  Doctrine  could  so  often  have  been  outraged,  and  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles  so  designedly  distorted. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom  upon  many  occasions  by 
prominent  American  publicists  that  the  United  States  cannot 
permanently  adhere  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  unless  they  succeed 
in  making  it  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  treating  it  in  any  shape  or  manner  as  an  excuse  for 
aggrandisement  on  their  part  at  the  expense  of  the  Pepublics 
concerned.  • 

Nevertheless,  if  a  scrutiny  be  made  of  the  circumstances  in 
any  one  of  the  many  cases  which  have  occurred  during  the  past 
half-century  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  results  accruing  to  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  particular  Republic  on  the  other  be  compared,  it  will 
be  found  that  while  the  latter  has  gained  little  or  nothing,  not 
even  the  much-desired  permanent  peace,  the  former  have 
triumphantly  acquired  a  substantial  profit — represented  by  large 
landed  appropriations  or  valuable  concessions  in  some  instances, 
and  by  heavy  monetary  payments  in  others. 

As  recently  as  May  of  this  year  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Philander  Knox,  during  his  tour  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  Republics,  attempted  to  propitiate  the 
President  of  Nicaragua  in  the  following  words  :  “I  beg  to  assure 
you,  and  I  am  sure  that  what  I  say  meets  the  approval  of  the 
people  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  my  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  covet  an  inch  of  territory  south  of  the  Rio  Grande ; 
the  full  measure  and  extent  of  our  policy  is  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  Republican  institutions  upon  this  hemisphere. 
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and  we  are  anxious  that  the  experiment  of  a  Government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  shall  not  fail  in  any 
Republic  on  this  continent.” 

Upon  many  occasions  have  American  orators  adopted  these 
notable  words  of  Theodore  Parker,  the  scholar  and  theologian, 
employed  in  his  famous  speech  delivered  at  the  Anti- Slavery 
Convention  held  at  Boston  in  1850,  when  he  spoke  of  ‘‘a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  ” ;  but  he  also 
had  in  mind  a  Government  based  upon  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice,  which  virtue  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  successive 
administrations  of  the  United  States  to  any  great  extent  in  their 
political  relations  with  the  smaller  Latin- American  Eepublics. 
We  can  best  judge  the  value  of  Mr.  Knox’s  assurances  that  his 
Government  “does  not  covet  an  inch  of  territory  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,”  by  recalling  to  mind  the  exact  amount  of  territory 
which  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in  annexing  north  of  that 
boundary  line,  the  mention  of  which  formed  no  part  of  the 
orator’s  reminiscences. 

Upon  the  most  trifling  pretext,  brought  about  by  an  un¬ 
warrantable  incursion  into  Mexican  territory  by  United  States 
filibusters,  the  Northern  Republic  in  1848  annexed  the  whole  of 
Upper  California,  just  at  the  time  when  the  discovery  of  gold  on 
the  American  River  was  beginning  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
people.  Arizona,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  followed,  these  four 
States  together  comprising  an  area  of  lio  fewer  than  318,497  square 
miles,  which  were  then  merged  into  the  United  States.  A  revolt 
created  by  Americans  in  Texas  had  also  resulted  in  the  seizure 
of  that  valuable  territory,  comprising  a  further  262,398  square 
miles;  so  that  the  United  States,  up  to  the  end  of  1850,  had 
acquired  from  Mexico  no  fewer  than  580,895  square  miles  of 
territory. 

A  few  years  later,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  incited  the 
Panamaians  to  revolt  against  Colombia,  with  the  sole  object  of 
the  Americans  securing  at  a  nominal  price  the  much-wished-for 
strip  of  territory  on  the  Isthmus  upon  which  the  Panama  Canal 
was  to  be  built.  There  is  no  question  of  the  complicity  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  Government  in  this  matter ;  documentary  evidence 
of  an  overwhelmingly  convincing  nature  exists,  and  this  has 
been  carefully  collected  and  annotated  by  a  distinguished  United 
States  politician,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Rainey,  Democratic  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  29th  District  of  Illinois,  who  has  considered  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  give  to  the  world  a  true  version  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  together  with 
the  facts  regarding  the  fomenting  of  the  revolution  in  Panama 
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and  the  taking  of  the  Isthmus.  In  the  month  of  April  last  year 
(1911)  Mr.  Rainey  declared  ; — 

“I  shall  prove  that  the  Government  deliberately  violated  the  Treaty  of 
1846,  signed  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  that  the  revolution  of  1902 
which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  Panama,  was  prepared  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  officials  of  the  Government  then  in  office  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  preparing  it.  I  shall  also  prove  that  it  was  known  to  the  United 
States  months  in  advance  that  there  would  be  a  revolution,  which  would 
he  declared  on  a  date  previously  arranged,  and  known  to  the  United  States 
Government.  I  shall  prove  that  by  sending  the  American  warships  to 
Panama  two  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  Government 
was  aware  of  the  immediate  approach  of  that  revolution,  and  that  the  war 
vessels  were  sent  in  anticipation.  Furthermore,  I  shall  prove  that  the  people 
of  Panama  knew'  nothing  about  it.  All  this  was  to  avoid  the  Treaty  of  1846, 
and  to  gain  possession  of  the  Canal-site,  and  a  valuable  property  belonging 
to  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  I  shall  produce  the  original  documents  to  prove 
what  I  say,  and  I  intend  to  show  the  true  equity  of  the  situation.” 

Upon  various  opportunities  the  Colombian  Government, 
determining  to  obtain  redress,  if  possible,  has  demanded  that  the 
claim  of  the  Republic  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Upon  each 
occasion  the  United  States  have  refused.  And  yet  few  coun¬ 
tries  have  resorted  more  frequently  to  the  convenience  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  than  the  United  States,  which,  w'hen  the  conditions  were 
inclined  to  prove  favourable,  belauded  its  advantages.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  at  least  three  previous  occurrences  arbitration  was 
accepted  by  the  United  States  and  Colombia  i  in  relation  to  the 
Panama  riots  of  September,  1857 ;  again  when  the  British 
umpire.  Sir  Frederick  W.  A.  Bruce,  gave  his  award  in  February, 
1864 ;  and  yet  again  concerning  the  Monti  jo  case  in  August, 
1874.  No  less  willing  was  the  Northern  Republic  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  a  referee  its  disputes  with  Chile  in  November  of 
1853  and  in  August  of  1892 ;  with  Paraguay  in  February  of  1859; 
with  FiCuador  in  November  of  1862  and  1893 ;  with  Peru  in  1862 
and  again  in  1868,  and  wdth  Venezuela  in  October  of  1888.  In 
the  light  of^hese  and  numerous  other  acceptances  of  arbitration, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  United 
States  whenever  a  similar  solution  of  the  outstanding  question 
between  that  nation  and  Colombia  is  proposed.  Obviously,  Tom 
Brown’s  famous  maxim,  “What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander,”  does  not  apply  in  relation  to  international 
grievances  and  their  rectification. 

When  we  recollect  that  Mr.  H.  T.  Rainey’s  expression  of 
reproof  is  couched  in  the  solemnly-expressed  words  of  a  patriotic 
American  citizen,  and  a  Congressional  representative  of  his  own 
State,  its  stunning  force  and  deep  significance  cannot  but  prove 
impressive ;  none  the  less  cogently  will  it  be  contrasted  with  the 
)  official  utterances  of  Mr.  Philander  Knox,  who,  on  the  last 
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occasion,  during  his  Latin-American  tour,  assured  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  not  only  upon  his  own  behalf  but  upon  that  of  the 
people  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  “his  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  covet  an  inch  of  territory  south  of  the  Eio  Grande.” 

It  may  be  that  the  rapacity  of  his  Government  had  for  the  time  / 
being  been  satisfied. 

Contemporary  history,  as  yet  partly  unwritten,  affords  other 
equally  striking  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  construed  by  its  authors.  We  have  but  to 
recall  the  seizure,  without  justification  or  provocation,  of  Porto 
Eico;  the  annexation,  equally  without  motive,  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  the  military  occupation,  between  1904  and  1906,  by 
American  troops  of  the  Island  of  Cuba ;  the  absorption  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  practical  control  over  the  twin 
Kepublics  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti.  In  one  and  all  of  these 
acts  the  United  States  has  been  permitted  to  infringe  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  own  Doctrine  without  as  much  as  an  official  protest 
being  offered  by  any  other  Christian  Government,  a  fact  which 
future  recorders  of  events  will  assuredly  regard  with  no  less  ^ 
astonishment  than  indignation.  The  one  Government  which 
could  have  protested  with  abundant  reason  and  authority  was 
our  own;  but  it  has  consistently  stood  aside,  silent  and  not  even 
regardful,  neglecting  either  to  recognise  the  claims  of  Mexico 
or  Colombia  when  they  urged  their  demand  for  intercession,  nor 
yet  to  raise  the  slightest  objection  to  the  filching  from  Spain  of 
her  last  remaining  colonies  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
wanton  wars  which  was  ever  waged.  Just  as  President  Ulysses 
Grant  in  1848  denounced  the  war  with  Mexico  as  “one  of  the 
most  unholy  and  unjust  ever  waged  by  a  strong  nation  against  a 
weaker  one,”  so  will  future  generations  condemn  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  of  1898. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  casus  belli  pleaded  by  the 
aggressors  was  the  explosion  on  board  the  American  battleship 
Maine,  which  was  sunk  in  Havana  Harbour  on  the  night  of 
February  15th,  1898.  It  was  declared  by  the  United  States 
Government  “  to  have  been  proved  to  the  hilt  ”  that  the  explosion 
had  been  caused  by  a  submarine  mine  placed  by  the  Spaniards 
under  the  vessel,  and  a  verdict  to  that  effect  was  given  by  an 
American  Court  of  Enquiry.  It  was  this  belief  which  brought 
about  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the  loss  to  Spain  of  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 

In  the  month  of  July  last  year  (1911),  however,  the  ship  was 
laid  bare,  and  General  Bixby,  an  official  of  the  TTnited  States  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  raising  the  vessel ,  declared  that  the 
explosion  took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  ship,  and  not  from 
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any  outside  agency  whatever,  adding  that  “a  terrible  mistake 
has  been  occasioned.”  Terrible,  indeed,  but  a  mistake  which 
has  never  been  admitted  officially  nor  in  any  way  atoned  for. 

There  is  much  existing  evidence  to  substantiate  General 
Bixby’s  theory,  apart  altogether  from  other  testimony  w'hich  has 
come  to  light.  In  1895  the  Japanese  flagship  Mihasa  was 
destroyed  in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  in  January  of  1906  the 
Brazilian  warship  Aquidahan  met  with  a  similar  fate;  in  March 
of  1907  the  French  battleship  lena  was  sunk  from  a  like  cause; 
and  in  April  of  1908  another  Japanese  cruiser  Matsushima  disap¬ 
peared  under  similar  circumstances.  All  of  these  facts  tend  to 
show  clearly  that  magazines  of  battleships  containing  modern 
explosives  are  liable  to  spontaneous  detonation  in  certain 
imperfectly  understood  circumstances. 

The  victory  gained  over  Spain,  complete  and  unexpected  as 
it  was,  seemed  to  have  convinced  the  United  States  more  than 
ever  of  their  remarkable  importance  as  dictators  in  regard  to  the 
future  policy  of  the  world-Powers  towards  the  Latin-Eepublics, 
Sight  was  lost  of  the  fact  that  while  for  generations  the  naval 
arms  of  Spain  had  been  eminently  distinguished  among  nations, 
long  before  the  year  1898  the  country  had  become  practically 
bankrupt,  cruelly  torn  by  internal  disorders,  and  made  the 
theatre  of  violent  Socialistic  dissensions.  Without  efficient 
armaments,  and  being  suddenly  called  upon  to  oppose  with  what 
it  had  the  modern  naval  equipments  and  unlimited  financial 
resources  of  the  United  States,  it  was  cause  for  small  surprise 
that  the  Spanish  flag  suffered  so  deep  a  humiliation — yet  in  no 
way  a  disgrace.  The  exultant  acclamations  of  the  American 
Press  upon  this  occasion,  the  fulsome  worship  of  which  the 
seamen  who  participated  in  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
were  made  the  recipients,  and  the  bestowal  of  enormous  mone¬ 
tary  rewards  upon  their  admirals,  might  have  proved  more 
restrained  had  the  public  of  the  United  States  known  then,  as 
they  know  now,  that  neither  Spain  nor  any  Spaniard  had  done 
aught  to  warrant  a  single  gun  being  fired  against  the  Cuban 
forts,  nor  yet  a  square  yard  of  their  colonial  possessions  being 
declared  forfeit.  It  would,  in  any  case,  have  been  better  to 
have  remembered  the  adage,  “his  vincit,  qui  se  vincit  in 
victoria.** 

What  has  also  mortified  the  people  of  the  smaller  States  has 
been  the  frequency  with  which  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  knowledge,  or  with  at  least  the  tacit  consent  of  their 
Government,  have  participated  as  mercenaries  in  the  internal 
conflicts  of  those  States.  When  death  or  imprisonment,  de¬ 
privation  of  their  properties  or  a  heavy  fine,  has  been  inflicted 
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as  a  penalty  by  the  conquering  party,  these  hirelings  have  called 
upon  the  United  States  Government  to  avenge  them ;  and  in 
few  cases  have  their  cries  remained  unheeded.  The  State 
Department,  no  matter  who  may  have  been  at  the  head  of  it, 
conducted  many  hundreds  of  such  claims,  and  the  archives  at 
Washington  bulge  with  evidence  and  correspondence  which  have 
been  collected  concerning  them.  Each  United  States  Minister 
and  Consul  is  endowed  with  the  authority  to  summon  a  warship 
from  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
such  claims,  many  of  them  as  audacious  in  their  pretended  source 
of  origin  as  they  have  been  preposterous  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  demanded. 

Mexico  had  been  compelled  to  pay  over  £3,000  to  two  German- 
Americans,  named  Weil  and  La  Cibra,  who  had  wantonly  tres¬ 
passed  upon  her  territory ;  Venezuela  has  had  numerous  claims 
of  a  like  nature,  which  she  has  settled  at  the  point  of  the  gun; 
Nicaragua,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was  forced  to  compensate  the 
families  of  the  two  American  mercenaries — named  Groce  and 
Cannon — who  had  been  shot  by  ex-President  Zeldya,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  these  men  were  caught  in  flagrante  delicto 
while  attempting  to  dynamite  a  Government  train  containing 
several  hundred  troops.  As  recently  as  June  of  this  year  the 
Mexican  Government,  under  pressure  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  paid  as  compensation  a  sum  of  $4,000  to  a 
Mrs.  Jennie  Martha  Preston,  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  whose  husband 
was  accidentally  killed  in  that  city  while  indulging  in  the  inter¬ 
esting  occupation  of  watching  the  battle  being  waged  between 
the  opposing  Mexican  forces  across  the  border.  It  is  such 
incidents  as  these,  coupled  with  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence, 
that  have  served  to  shatter  any  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  oft- 
asserted  disinterestedness  of  the  United  States  when  concerning 
itself  with  the  affairs  of  the  smaller  sister-Eepublics. 

Notwithstanding  the  complacency  with  which  we  have,  during 
the  course  of  many  years,  regarded  the  aggressions — becoming 
ever  more  daring  and  ever  more  successful — of  the  United  States 
in  its  dealings  with  the  lesser  Eepublics ;  notwithstanding  our 
conciliatory  attitude  in  substituting,  in  1901,  the  infinitely  more 
favourable  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty — from  the  American  point 
of  view — for  that  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850 ;  and 
notwithstanding  our  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Venezuelan 
border  controversy  in  1895,  the  United  States  have  latterly, 
by  design  and  well-calculated  diplomacy,  eliminated  at  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  one  and  only  clause  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Bill  favourable  to  British  ships.  The  stipulation,  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  and  as  clearly  understood,  securing  for  all  nations  a  like 
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treatment  when  their  vessels  are  using  the  passage  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal,  has  been  unceremoniously  forfeited,  while,  with 
equally  studied  insolence,  the  protest — admittedly  urged  in  a 
timid  and  even  humiliating  manner  by  the  British  Foreign  Office 
— has  been  disregarded.  These  are  the  acknowledgments  which 
we  obtain  for  our  long-enduring  conciliation  ;  this  is  what  we 
have  finally  won  for  ourselves  in  return  for  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
confession  (May  26th,  1911)  that  “our  policy  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.” 

If  our  own  Foreign  Office  has  signally  failed  to  exact  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  obligations  which  were  agreed  to  in  1901,  and  if  the 
British  Government  has  permitted  the  violation  of  those  terms 
to  pass  with  no  more  than  a  feeble  protest,  there  are  a  number 
of  high-minded  legislators  in  the  United  States  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  plead  the  claims  of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
the  deep,  if  silent,  indignation  entertained  in  this  country  since 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Government  has  gone  against  us,  there 
will  be  a  strong  feeling  of  recognition  towards  those  members 
of  the  Senate  and  Congress  who  have  boldly  stood  for  the 
observance  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  under  the  clauses 
of  which  Great  Britain  is  to  be  treated  with  equality.  ]\Iore- 
over,  the  general  opinion  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty,  and  they  view  with  horror  and  disgust  the  resolute 
infringement.  Senator  Elihu  Root,  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Cabinet,  and  undoubtedly  the 
highest  authority  on  international  law  in  the  United  States, 
has  stated  that  “to  grant  free  tolls  to  the  American  ships  would 
be  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.”  Equally 
emphatic  has  been  the  denunciation  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States  Press,  which  has  reminded  the  Senate  of  the 
danger  of  breaking  away  from  the  ideal  of  moral  integrity  and 
placing  the  country  in  the  attitude  of  a  bully,  while  the  President 
was  sternly  warned  against  attaching  his  endorsement  to  the  Bill. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  had  Sir  Edward  Grey  meditated 
sufficiently  before  unnecessarily  proclaiming  the  adherence  of  our 
Government  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  this  latest  blow  to  British 
shipping  in  Pacific  waters  would  not  have  fallen  upon  us.  While 
we  have  every  reason  to  reproach  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  having  resolved  to  tear  up  a  Treaty  which  is  as  precise 
in  its  language  as  it  is  fair  in  equity,  w'e  have  more  cause  to  feel 
indignant  with  our  own  Government  not  only  for  having  neg¬ 
lected  to  protect  our  rights,  but  for  having  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  bow  dow'n  to  and  worship  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at  the  very 
time  when  it  was  being  used  as  a  weapon  against  us. 

Percy  F.  Martin. 
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In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December,  1903,  the  present 
writer  submitted  the  following  predications :  “  By  the  very 
nature  of  our  Dominions  it  becomes  scarcely  conceivable  that  we 
can  by  any  possibility  be  engaged  in  any  great  war  that  is  purely 
naval  or  purely  military ;  and  the  intimate  co-operation  of  our 
forces  by  sea  and  land  must  therefore  be  more  and  more  essential , 
according  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  contests  in  which  we 
may  become  involved.  As  Colonel  May  says  in  his  admirable 
book.  The  Principles  and  Problems  of  Imperial  Defence,  ‘  An 
Empire  so  extended  as  ours  demands  for  its  defence  a  special 
universal  force,  able  to  act  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  be 
handled  in  a  liberal  grasp  that  gathers  army  and  navy  together 
in  its  hand  and  wields  them  together,  now  in  one  way  and  now 
in  another.  .  .  .  For  the  purposes  of  Imperial  Defence  our  forces 
of  every  kind  should  be  regarded  as  available  for  the  direction  of 
one  intellect.’  Thus  Colonel  May  has,  in  my  opinion,  enunciated 
a  great  and  entirely  sound  principle,  the  application  of  which 
would  entrust  the  general — not  the  particular — control  of  all  our 
forces  by  land  and  sea  to  a  single  authority  such  as  does  not  now 
exist,  in  order  that  we  may  have  full  assurance  of  co-ordinate 
preparation  in  times  of  peace,  and  complete  unison  of  effort  in 
the  strategical  operations  of  war,  when  and  where  the  occasion 
may  require.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  Imperial  Defence  has  its  naval 
and  military  factors  that  need  to  be  dealt  with  conjointly,  if 
the  common  task  of  the  sister  Services  is  to  be  performed  with 
proper  efficiency.” 

Since  the  above-quoted  sentences  w'ere  written  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence,  wuth  its  permanent  Secretariat,  has  been 
established  on  foundations  firmly  cemented  by  the  principal 
author  of  its  being,  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  who  was  its 
first  Secretary ;  a  General  Staff  for  the  Army  has  been  created , 
under  the  rather  misleading  title  of  “The  Imperial  General 
Staff,”  with  “Sections”  representing  the  military  forces  of  the 
oversea  dominions ;  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  signalised 
his  accession  to  office  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  by  the 
creation  of  a  War  Staff  for  the  Navy.  All  these  things  are 
excellent  so  far  as  they  go;  the  Navy  most  certainly  needs, 
quite  as  much  as  the  Army,  to  have  its  General  Staff ;  but  where 
is  the  central  authority  under  whose  guiding  hand  the  efforts  of 
the  two  staffs  may  he  co-ordinated  for  the  common  object — 
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efficient  co-operative  preparation  in  peace  and  unity  of  action  in 
war?  At  present  unison  is  represented  only  by  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  a  body  which,  although 
fully  skilled,  is  far  too  small  for  the  purpose,  even  if  its  head, 
the  Secretary,  had  powers  to  direct,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  joint  action  of  the  Navy  and  Army.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  need  for  common  direction  has  actually 
been  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  there  is  certainly  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  ideal  is,  or  was,  among  the  number 
of  those  cherished  by  Lord  Haldane,  if  not  by  his  colleagues. 
At  all  events,  the  British  Empire  being  essentially  an  amphi¬ 
bious  Powder,  it  would  seem  logically  to  follow  that  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  ought  to  be,  as  its  name  implies,  the  naval  as  well 
as  the  military  “brain”  of  the  Empire.  But  an  obviously 
essential  preliminary  is  naval  and  military  combination,  so  as  to 
furnish  an  advisory  body  properly  competent  to  discharge  the 
wider  responsibilities  proposed.  The  Imperial  General  Staff 
should  represent  duality  in  unity  and  unity  in  duality,  interfering 
not  at  all  with  the  particular  concerns  of  either  Navy  or  Army, 
but  forging  and  welding  the  twain  as  one  weapon — a  “two-edged 
sword,”  as  Mr.  Julian  Corbett  has  aptly  suggested. 

“War,”  said  Clausewitz,  “is  only  a  continuation  of  policy  by 
other  means.”  It  is  for  the  statesman,  when  his  country  has 
the  choice  of  war  or  peace,  to  decide  whether  the  State  policy 
hitherto  followed  shall  or  shall  not  be  prosecuted  wdth  the  aid  of 
force.  If  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  war,  or  if  a  conflict  is 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  action  of  the  other  side,  the  statesman 
should  then  turn  to  his  expert  advisers,  requiring  them  to  submit 
schemes  of  operations  suitable  to  the  occasion.  It  may  he  that 
the  State  has  no  more  serious  ambition  than  to  save  its  face,  as 
when  Russia,  for  example,  declared  w^ar  on  England  in  November, 
1807,  and  sufficiently  met  the  demands  of  Napoleon  by  becoming 
a  party  to  the  “Continental  system.”  Russia  had  in  this  case 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  attack  England,  nor  had  the 
latter  any  desire  to  injure  Russia  ;  consequently  the  war  was 
singularly  barren  of  actual  conflict,  the  glorious  exploit  of  Martin 
in  the  Implacable  standing  practically  alone.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  expert  advisers  of  a  Minister  have  only  to  suggest 
the  most  appropriate  strategy  of  masterly  inactivity,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  policy  of  the  State.  But  if  vigorous  action  is 
contemplated  the  need  for  conformity  of  strategy  with  policy  is 
no  less,  while  the  initial  difficulties  are  greater.  The  strategist 
must  be  at  a  loss  to  advise  the  Minister,  unless  the  latter  has 
taken  him  fully  into  his  confidence,  explaining  exactly  the 
political  object  for  which  the  war  is  to  be  waged.  It  is  quite 
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undeniable  that  in  England  we  have  suffered  more  from  lack  of 
Ministers  capable  of  definitely  making  up  their  minds,  than  of 
admirals  and  generals  competent  to  give  them  sagacious  advice. 
British  Ministers,  however,  have  generally  been  called  upon  to 
deal  with  highly  complicated  problems  of  war,  involving  opera¬ 
tions  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  it  appears  reasonable  to  attribute, 
in  no  small  part,  the  vacillation  and  errors  of  which  they  have 
been  guilty,  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never  had  the  aid  of  one 
recognised  expert  adviser  whom  they  might  consult,  not  only  as 
to  methods  and  means,  but  also  as  to  the  selection  of  politico- 
strategical  objectives.  Might  not  such  an  adviser  be  found  in 
the  Chief  of  a  suitably  reorganised  Imperial  General  Staff? 

On  p.  398  of  War  and  Policy,  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson 
says,  with  his  accustomed  directness  and  wisdom,  “The  begin¬ 
ning  of  war  is  the  purpose  in  view.  From  a  purpose  which  is 
plain  and  simple  you  may  get  a  well-conducted  war ;  from  a 
purpose  about  which  you  are  not  clear  you  never  can.  Unless 
you  know  what  you  want  you  cannot  possibly  tell  whether  war 
is  the  appropriate  way  of  getting  it ;  therefore,  in  that  case,  the 
decision  to  go  to  war  is  foolish.  Moreover,  unless  you  know  what 
yon  want  you  can  hardly  manage  your  war  properly,  that  is,  so 
as  to  get  what  you  want.  The  starting-point  of  a  good  war  is, 
therefore,  a  purpose  necessary  to  your  State  and  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  your  statesmen.”  In  the  same  chapter  the  learned 
professor  offers  what  must,  for  the  time  at  all  events,  be  regarded 
as  a  counsel  of  perfection.  He  would  have  for  Prime  Minister 
the  most  competent  of  our  living  statesmen,  regardless  of  party, 
and  fill  all  other  offices  with  the  men  most  particularly  competent 
to  fill  them.  He  would  have  his  Ministers  “spend  no  more  time 
talking  to  Parliament  than  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
justify  their  executive  measures.”  He  would  place  “in  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  and  War  Office  the  best  strategists,  naval  and  military, 
irrespective  of  rank ;  for  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  the 
best  financier.”  Eventually,  however,  this  optimist  finds  himself 
constrained  to  admit  that  “such  a  Government  cannot  he  created 
except  by  the  successful  endeavour  to  put  knowledge  into  power,” 
and  it  seems  only  too  improbable  that  the  requisite  endeavours 
will  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  be  attended  by  the 
desired  success.  Nevertheless,  although  for  some  time  to  come 
every  prominent  party  politician  will  no  doubt  be  held  competent 
to  fill  whatever  office,  including  those  by  which  the  fighting 
services  are  administered,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  might  be  admitted  as  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  be  consulted  previous  to  the 
inception  of  any  fresh  departure  in  respect  of  foreign  policy,  and 
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thus,  fully  acquainted  with  political  aims,  be  prepared  for  what¬ 
ever  naval  or  military  eventualities  might  result  from  the  attempt 
to  accomplish  them.  Certainly,  if  interests  are  in  question  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  accepting  on  account  of  them  even 
a  remote  risk  of  war,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  strategist 
should  be  permitted  to  know  in  advance  the  nature  of  the 
responsibilities  that  may  presently  be  laid  on  his  shoulders. 

But  it  may  justly  be  objected,  “How  is  it  possible  to  arrange 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  shall  be  an  officer 
competent  to  advise  usefully  on  questions  of  both  naval  and 
military  strategy?”  This  apparent  difficulty  is  not,  however,  so 
great  as  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
preparatory  experience.  The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  be  he 
sailor  or  soldier,  should  have  as  his  principal  subordinate  and 
“under-study”  an  officer  of  the  sister  Service,  destined  hereafter 
to  succeed  him ;  and  in  order  to  train  naval  and  military  staff 
officers  of  lower  rank  in  preparation  for  higher  positions  of  dual 
responsibility,  those  considered  to  possess  the  necessary  aptitude 
should  be  freely  interchanged  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office.  It  is  not  necessary  to  competency  in  naval  strategy 
to  know  how  to  navigate  or  tactically  handle  a  ship,  nor  to 
military  strategy  to  be  proficient  in  drill.  The  trained  officers 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  should  be  first  of  all  men  who  have 
learned  to  regard  British  fleets  and  armies  as  pieces  on  the 
strategical  chessboard  of  the  world,  and  who  are  capable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  where  and  when  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Staff  officers  need  not  necessarily  be  capable  of  executive  com¬ 
mand  on  sea  or  land.  The  fundamental  principles  and  primary 
objects  of  naval  and  military  strategy  are  identical,  and  a  master 
of  the  one  has  only  to  render  hinaself  reasonably  familiar  with 
certain  differentiating  conditions  in  order  to  become  almost 
equally  competent  in  respect  of  the  other.  A  strategist  has  done 
his  part  as  soon  as  a  fleet  or  army  directed  by  him  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  enemy,  in  conditions  numerically 
or  otherwise  advantageous  or  the  most  likely  to  ensure  a 
desired  strategical  result  irrespective  of  the  tactical  issue  of  the 
battle  itself.  We  may  feel  assured  that  a  Kitchener  would  be 
found  fully  capable  of  directing  naval  as  well  as  military  strategy, 
and  that,  just  because  of  being  thus  generally  competent,  he 
wwild  never,  by  interference  in  matters  of  detail,  violate  the 
admirable  principle  ne  sutor  supra  crepidam  ,  nor  neglect  to  take 
counsel  with  officers  of  the  Service  to  which  he  did  not  himself 
belong.  The  Imperial  General  Staff  that  we  need  should  have 
such  a  man  at  its  head. 

Assuming  a  reorganisation  of  the  nature  that  has  been  sng- 
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gested,  the  present  secretariat  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Pefeuce  would  doubtless  be  absorbed  by  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  and  the  Chief  of  the  latter  body,  aided  by  the  views  of 
his  immediate  subordinates,  would  be  the  Chief  Staff  Officer  of 
the  Crown,  that  is  to  say,  the  principal  expert  adviser  of  his 
Majesty’s  Governments  at  home  and  in  the  oversea  Dominions. 
The  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  should  be  an  ex-officio 
member  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  entitled  to  address  either 
but  not  to  vote,  and  should  personally  make  an  annual  report. 
This  report  might  in  special  cases  be  read  within  closed  doors, 
the  question  of  expediency  being  previously  decided  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence.  There  is  to  some  extent  a  precedent 
for  this  proposal,  the  annual  report  of  the  General  Officer  Com¬ 
manding  the  Forces  of  Australia  having  for  many  years  been  laid 
on  the  table  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  At  all  events, 
there  is  very  little  use  in  a  Government  having  expert  advisers 
unless  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  permitted  to  know 
what  advice  has  been  given  and  w’hether  it  has  or  has  not  been 
followed.  Party  politicians  ought  not  to  enjoy  freedom  to 
sacrifice  national  interests  on  the  altar  of  party  expediency,  and 
such  freedom  would  no  longqr  be  theirs  if  their  action  or  inaction 
in  respect  to  expert  advice  w’ere  knowm  to  Parliament  instead  of 
only  to  the  Cabinet.  Finally,  in  order  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff  may  be  in  a  position  to  speak  his  mind 
freely,  without  thought  of  any  financial  consequences,  a  fixed 
income  for  life  should  be  assured  to  him  from  the  date  of 
his  accession  to  office :  and  the  officer  selected  for  this  appoint¬ 
ment  should,  when  possible,  be  one  whose  active  career  in  arms 
lies  rather  behind  than  before  him,  a  man  still  young  enough  to 
think  clearly,  though  perhaps  too  old  to  endure  the  strain  of 
commanding  the  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  field  or  a  great  fleet 
at  sea.  Albeit  naval  or  military  age  is  not  a  question  of  years, 
hut  of  brain  and  physique.  Tnrd  Hown  was  sixty-eight  wffien  he 
led  the  van  on  the  “Glorious  First  of  June.” 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock. 
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The  imperious  need  of  a  definite  Conservative  reaction  is  now- 
one  may  venture  to  assert  (in  the  autumn  of  1912),  preoccupying 
the  minds  of  a  large  proportion — if  not  an  actual  majority— of 
thinking  politicians.  Yet  professed  Conservatives  are  still 
observed  to  be  engaged  in  futile  and  acrimonious  dissensions  as 
to  the  possibility — still  dear  to  many  of  them — of  accomplishing 
that  reaction  by  way  of  a  Protectionist  policy. 

Rather  than  re-state  familiar  pleas  which  seem  to  have  lost 
their  force  by  mere  iteration,  it  may  perhaps  be  more  material 
to  draw  attention  to  those  larger  moral  and  historic  considera¬ 
tions  which  affect  the  very  framework  and  setting  of  the  question, 
and  upon  these  considerations  to  base  a  fresh  or  newly  formu¬ 
lated  appeal  to  Conservatism,  not  to  waste  the  residue  of  its 
enfeebled  resources  in  the  pursuit  of  a  ruinous  and  sophistical 
chimaera;^  at  a  moment,  moreover,  w'hen  the  cause  of  national 
stability,  political  continuity,  if  not  of  present  law  and  order, 
demands  the  support  of  all  who  believe  England  to  contain  much 
that  is  worth  conserving. 

Economics,  “dry  and  dusty,”  as  they  are  often  represented,  are 
not,  after  all,  to  be  separated  from  moral  considerations  :  and 
the  history  of  all  criminals  and  gamblers  testifies  to  the  truism 
that  any  relaxation  of  our  regard  for  the  laws  of  arithmetic  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  slackening  of  the  moral  fibre. 

And  the  Free  Trade  question  is  emphatically  one  in  which 
Principle  is  balanced  against  Interests ;  general  rules  against 
irregular  exceptions,  order  and  method  against  what  has  been 
called  a  certain  “incurable  sloppiness”;  in  fine,  of  courage  and 

(1)  Upon  the  question  of  the  possible  prevision  of  what  it  might  be  thought 
any  student  of  English  popular  feeling  could  have  foreseen — the  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  aberration  of  1906 — an  interesting  contemporary  document  has 
recently  been  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  late  Home  Secretary 
to  Mr.  Oliver  Borthwick  : — 

“My  deaf  Oliver  (runs  the  appeal).  This  is  a  line,  written  at  the  first 
opportunity,  to  implore  you,  as  an  old  friend,  not  to  commit  the  Morning 
Post  to  the  support  of  Chamberlain’s  scheme.  If  it  succeeded,  it  would  break 
up  the  Empire,  and  in  failing,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  it  may  do  the  most 
terrible  injury  to  the  Conservative  party.  .  .  .  Do  not  be  dragged  at  the  tail 
of  The  Times,  which  is  simply  a  rampant  Protectionist,  and  will,  not  for  the 
first  time,  get  badly  left. 

“Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  these  things  in  a  letter;  but  I  implore 
you  to  hedge.  Believe  me,  I  am  right.  RUIN — party,  national  and  Imperial 
is  all  that  can  follow  Chamberlain’s  policy. — Yours  ever, 
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candour  against  the  syren  consolations,  not  of  philosophy,  but 
of  short-sighted  self-interest  and  muddle-headed  corruption. 

With  the  objects  of  the  Protectionist,  with  his  anxieties,  his 
alarms,  his  regrets,  it  is  easy  enough  to  sympathise.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  his  arguments  that  deters  us.  Even  when  he  asks 
pathetically  :  Can  we  bear  to  watch  the  extinction  of  this  or  that 
British  industry,  to  see  our  great  cities  swarming  with  unem¬ 
ployed?  we  have  to  check  the  rising  tear  to  point  out  a  flagrant 
petitio  principii.  Eor  the  answer,  of  course,  is  “Yes.”  The 
statesman  must  not  only  bear  with  these  troubles,  but  bear  with 
them  in  inaction  until  some  remedy  is  devised  which  he  believes 
to  be  less  dangerous  than  the  disease.  The  disease  itself,  as 
lately  diagnosed  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  in  these  columns,  the 
failures,  the  depressions,  local  or  general,  of  trade,  are  facts 
which,  if  admitted,  are  beside  the  real  issue. 

Of  all  quasi-Protectionist  eloquence  none  is  (by  almost  universal 
consent)  more  imbued  with  this  dissatisfying  and  deterrent 
quality  than  that  of  the  ex-leader  (as  he  must  now  apparently 
be  styled)  of  the  party.  And  what  is  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  belief  on  the  subject?  In  his  latest  serious  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  the  question  he  spoke  of  the  “various  roads  leading 
to  Tariff  Eeform,  one  of  which,”  he  impressed  upon  his  audience, 
“lies  through  mere  need  of  funds.” 

Now  this,  if  it  be  more  than  a  mere  obscurantist  platitude, 
is  a  novel  and  alarming  species  of  nonsense.  The  “need  of 
funds  ”  is  always  with  us.  If  trade  is  bad  we  want  to  improve 
it.  If  it  is  good  we  wish,  if  that  can  be  done  by  legislation,  to 
make  it  better.  But  the  want  of  money  per  se,  though  to  some 
minds  it  may  suggest  a  visit  to  Monte  Carlo,  is  not  a  motive  for 
adopting  any  particular  financial  system,  seeing  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  of  them.  Still  less  is  it  a  “road”  anywhere 
except  to  ruin.  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  quite  recent  summary  of  the 
Protectionist  position  (or  quandary)  reads  like  a  rough  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  dicta  of  his  cultured  predecessor.  Two  things  are 
necessary,  he  tells  us,  before  this  singular  topic  can  be  safely 
broached.  The  first  is  that  trade  should  be  bad.  The  second  that 
the  party  should  be  tolerably  unanimous  on  the  subject : 
aphorisms  about  which  a  random  sunshine  of  confusing  humour 
seems  to  play.  They  recall  the  famous  mot  attributed  to  Lord 
Melbourne  :  “  with  his  back  against  the  door  ”  about  “  all  saying 
the  same  thing.” 

The  nation,  no  doubt  both  orators  wished  to  be  understood  to 
mean,  will  listen  to  the  Protectionist  charmer  when  it  is  “hard 
up,”  depressed,  disappointed.  Very  likely ;  but  the  question  for 
the  statesman  is  :  Will  it,  in  that  state,  listen  wisely,  or  weakly 
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and  wearily?  For  the  graver  the  national  peril  the  more  cautious 
and  well-reasoned  should  be  its  care  of  finance,  which  is  to  a 
nation  what  health  and  sanitation  are  to  the  individual.  Unless 
indeed,  a  financial  crisis  is  an  item  which  Conservatives  (regard¬ 
less  of  the  feelings  of  Eadical  millionaires)  are  to  force  to  the 
front  of  their  programme. 

The  question  is  concerned  with  something  larger  than  mere 
figures  and  statistics,  with  our  moral  aims  and  responsibilities. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  said  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  that  eminent  leader  never  really 
understood  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade. 

Endowed  with  unquestionable  commercial  and  financial 
genius,  the  founder  of  “Tariff  Eeform  ”  would  seem  indeed  to  be 
one  of  those  to  whom  the  whole  question  was  mainly  one  of 
balancing  figures,  of  adjusting  financial  represailles ,  of  “making 
the  foreigner  pay  ”  (according  to  the  fond  dream  of  theorists  who 
believe  that  egoism  begins  and  ends  at  home) ,  or  (as  the  cynical 
Free  Trader  prefers  to  put  it),  of  “cutting  off'  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face.” 

The  candid  Protectionist  is  compelled,  of  course,  to  adopt  a 
philanthropic  and  paternal  attitude  w'hich  excludes  much  thought 
of  the  actual  suffering  inflicted  on  the  individual  Englishman  who 
is  not  allowed  to  buy  something  he  believes  himself  to  want,  of 
the  liberty  taken  with  the  consumer. 

But  to  this  all-important  and  representative  individual  that 
(comparative)  facility  of  existence,  which  is  the  privilege  in  these 
civilised  days  of  all  peoples  who  choose  to  take  what  the  com¬ 
municative  world  offers,  nay,  begs  them  to  accept,  represents  a 
priceless  life-fund  to  the  proletariat  which  nothing  can  equal  or 
replace.  The  very  core  of  all  individual  enterprise  and  initiative, 
which  leaves  humanity  with  “all  the  world  before  it  where  to 
choose,”  and  no  obstacles  to  cloud  the  hopeful  energy  but  those 
interposed  by  nature,  time  and  space. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  honest  Tariff  Eeformer  to  recognise  this 
tolerably  patent  fact  (even  if  he  cannot  quite  realise  that  the 
economic  birthright  is  one  wuth  which  the  masses  will  never 
allow  any  mortal  to  tamper  again),  to  say  :  “Yes,  we  know,  what¬ 
ever  your  poverty  and  suffering,  you  have  that  wealth ;  but 
entrust  us  with  a  part  of  it,  and  w'e  will  invest  it  wisely  in  your 
interests,  so  as  to  secure  you  a  more  profitable  return  than  you 
enjoy  at  present.” 

That  is  the  w’hole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  normal  citizen,  the  consumer,  something  not  merely  con¬ 
cerning  money,  but  the  vital  rights  and  forces*  nf  liberty. 

.The  demand,  the  suggestion,  then,  is  suspect  from  the  first,  as 
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reactionary  and  anti-Democratic.  And  when  we  study  the 
political  complexion  of  those  who  make  it  we  see  that  the  forces 
at  the  back  of  “Protectionism”  are  two-fold. 

(1)  The  old  and  oft-defeated  Tory  instinct  that  has  never 
really  accepted  the  arrival  of  Democracy ;  that  is  always  secretly 
regretting  the  amount  of  liberty  already  conceded  (by  tyranny, 
class  privilege,  and  bureaucracy)  to  ordinary  mankind,  and 
secretly  hankering  to  recover  some  of  that  dangerous  responsi¬ 
bility  into  its  own  hands ;  and 

(2)  The  more  intellectual  principle  of  Doctrinaire-oligarchy 
which,  in  its  contempt  of  common  humanity  and  want  of  faith  in 
all  popular  systems,  has  come  to  believe  that  it  understands  other 
people’s  affairs  better  than  they  do  themselves. 

And  this,  again,  is  the  gist  of  the  matter  as  far  as  it  concerns 
the  producer.  For  it  is  needless  to  say  that  on  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  authority  armed  with  proper  credentials,  the 
“pedantic”  and  “academic”  opposition  of  the  Free  Trader  will 
collapse  like  a  pricked  bubble. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  specialist  who  can  look  over  the  map  of 
the  world  and  tell  us,  wuth  real  knowledge,  "'This  article  should 
be  grown  in  that  country,  and  that  in  this.  Industry  A  is 
destined  to  flourish  in  country  X,  B  to  decline  in  country  Y, 
while  C  will  succeed,  with  our  assistance  (in  ten  years’  time)  at 
home.”  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Under  this  sort  of  authority  half  the  business  of  the  country 
might  be  run  from  Whitehall,  while  City  men  played  golf. 

But  \ie  are  wiser  to  accept  the  reproach  of  timorous,  hide¬ 
bound  antiquation  than  to  speculate  in  such  omniscience  as 
that.  If  the  patriotic  Protectionist  declines  to  recognise  such 
professions  and  responsibilities  as  his  own,  that  is  only  because, 
like  Chu-Chundra  the  rat  in  Mr.  Kipling’s  delightful  story,  he  has 
cultivated  a  habit  of  always  creeping  round  corners,  and  never 
has  the  courage  to  come  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  When¬ 
ever  he  does,  he  will  be  compelled  to  tell  us  what  he  means. 

If  he  comes  into  office,  he  comes  equipped  with  a  schedule  of 
trades  to  be  encouraged  and  trades  to  be  discouraged ;  or,  he 
must  appear  in  the  scarcely  respectable  garb  of  a  financial  con¬ 
jurer,  producing  causes  without  their  effects,  or  securing  effects, 
where  that  is  more  desirable,  without  causes. 

Morally,  this  is  the  gravest  danger  involved  in  his  theories,  so 
it  must  here  be  incidentally  discussed.  It  begins  by  a  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  profound  economic  law,  “Nothing  for  nothing,  and 
very  little  for  a  ha’penny.”  To  many  ardent  Tariff  Reformers 
their  pet  scheme  is  one  which  will  creep  through  the  interstices 
of  tangled  human  affairs,  and  unknown  and  unnoticed  abstract 
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some  advantage  never  realised  by  the  gross  and  bemused  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  Cobdenite  antiquarian. 

“But,”  objects  the  latter,  “will  it  not  derange  the  sensitive 
and  highly-strung  organism  of  commerce,  disturb  a  mechanism  at 
present  carefully  adjusted,  and  so  do  more  harm  than  good?” 

“0  dear  no,”  is  the  answer,  “that  is  just  our  point.  You  see, 
it  will  go  to  work  so  quietly — no  one  will  know.” 

“But  how  will  it  make  its  way  in?" 

“  Oh,  that  again  is  our  own  secret.  The  commercial  world  is  not 
really  so  very  well  organised.  Competitive  friction  is  not  so 
close;  demand  does  not  fit  supply  so  exactly  as  you  pedantic 
theorists  imagine.  There  are  little  apertures  left  here  and  there.” 

“And  those  apertures — are  they  just  where  your — Chu-Chundra, 
shall  we  say? — would  like  to  crawl  in?” 

“Yes.  By  extraordinary  good  fortune  that,  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  discovered,  is  precisely  so.” 

“And  you  will  thus  be  enabled  to  steal  away  the  grain  of 
‘superfluous  profit’  (I  suppose  that  is  the  term),  from  the 
foreigner,  or  someone  else,  who  doesn’t  really  want  it,  and  bring  it 
home  safe  to — your  favourite  English  trade?” 

“Exactly,  and  no  one  be  a  penny  the  wiser.” 

These  dreamings  alternate  between  the  mood  of  the  gambler 
and  that  of  the  despot. 

That  Price,  the  resultant  perhaps  of  a  million  conflicting 
activities,  is  a  reality,  and  not  merely  the  first  bid  of  an  amateur 
bargainer ;  that  an  obstacle  put  between  two  things  tends  to  keep 
them  apart ;  that  a  tax  upon  any  article  (whatever  magic  spell 
be  breathed  over  the  particular  amount  selected),  tends  to  raise 
prices,  these  well-tried  human  experiences  are  as  nought  to  this 
eclectic  and  obscurantist  philosophy. 

It  will  triumphantly  point  to  some  curious  accident  in  the 
sequence  of  things,  and  exclaiming,  “There,  I  told  you  so!”  or 
perhaps,  “Cobden  never  told  you  so !  ”  and  (in  its  despotic  assur¬ 
ance)  offer  to  stake  the  national  welfare  on  its  recurrence. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  than  that  the  Tariff  Eeformer  should  so 
often  point  our  attention  to  France,  a  century  and  a  half  behind 
us  in  political  liberty  and  representative  actuality,  and  still  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  grasp  of  her  old  centralised  system,  doubtless  the 
true  Directionist’s  and  Eestrictionist’s  and  Protectionist’s  beau 
ideal. 

It  is  the  true  offspring  of  the  autocratic  egoism  of  “Grand 
Monarchy,”  the  fussy  omniscient  managing  instinct,  the  most 
insidious  foe  of  national  liberty  and  vitality. 

In  its  golden  days  it  undermined  with  hopeless  and  ruinous 
bankruptcy  what  should  have  been  the  safest  and  most  pros- 
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perous  of  kingdoms.  In  its  modified  and  impaired  modern  form 
it  ruthlessly  shuts  out  from  the  toiling  masses  of  France  the  life, 
the  wealth,  the  nourishment,  which  our  populace  accept  as  the 
gift  of  nature. 

If  there  is  anything  calculated  to  inspire  a  belief  in  freedom  of 
trade  and  everything  else  (if  it  were  only  as  a  last  resource) ,  that 
would  surely  be  the  study  of  French  history.  What  a  light  it 
throws  on  “Imperialist”  union  by  tariff!  The  absolute  unity — 
economic  or  religious  for  that  matter — of  France,  or  of  the 
British  Empire,  remains,  as  it  was  to  the  grand  monarque,  the 
most  fascinating  of  social  aims.  But  the  belief  that  peoples  can 
be  unified,  “ Imperialised  ”  by  systems  of  tariffs,  is  as  fallacious 
as  his  idea  that  they  could  be  Catholicised  by  regiments  of 
dragoons. 

******* 

Commercial  decadence,  individual  incompetence,  may,  it  is 
true,  call  even  upon  society  for  protection  against  itself,  a  species 
of  Protection  which,  though  indisputably  the  most  necessary, 
is  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  ardent  Chamberlainite.  And 
the  timid  or  lazy  who  ask  for  it  wull  he  found  ultimately  among 
those  who  “give  themselves — not  to  mention  their  Government — 
the  most  trouble.” 

“  Special  ”  knowledge  indeed — of  the  condition  of  certain 
Colonies,  of  the  failure  of  certain  trades — may,  as  we  know  it 
cannot  be  universal  knowledge,  have  an  effect  rather  mischievous 
than  otherwise.  National  investments  cannot  be  regulated  by 
the  pathetic  instincts  that  induce  people  to  huy  their  tea  of  insol¬ 
vent  relatives.  There  is  one  maxim  which  governs  the  attitude 
of  every  honest  representative  Government.  It  has  no  business 
to  know  anything  of  its  subjects  except  in  the  one  relation  in 
which  they  are  all  alike,  viz.,  as  human  beings  having  common 
human  needs,  that  is  to  say,  as  consumers. 

Let  it  once  regard  them  as  butchers,  bakers,  farmers,  or  candle¬ 
stick-makers  and — human  nature  being  what  it  is — a  wide 
opening  is  offered  at  once  for  prejudice  and  self-interest, 

Empiricism,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Corruption  on  the  other. 

»**««« 

In  that  not  very  remote  or  impossible  future  which  every  states¬ 
man  must  try  to  foresee,  we  are  dimly  menaced  with  two  forms 
of  the  despotism  which  is  to  save  us  from  our  national  sufferings 
and  misfortunes,  from  the  woes  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
depression  or  decadence  of  trade.  It  has  been  remarked  that — 
except  in  name  and  association — they  do  not  differ  so  very  widely, 
and  that,  under  pressure  of  political  exigencies,  they  might  con¬ 
ceivably  drift  into  amalgamation.  The  despotism  of  the  Protec- 
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tive  Bureaucracy  would  begin  by  fumbling  with  the  mechanism  of 
the  commercial  system.  Collective  Socialism,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  begin  by  frankly  attempting  that  to  which  the  former 
would  soon  be  driven,  willy  nilly. 

And  the  party  who  think  the  individualist  and  competitive 
“system”  (though  it  be  the  only  one  yet  seen  at  work  in  the 
world)  unsound  and  wasteful,  requiring  constant  direction  or 
diversion  at  the  hands  of  Government,  can  scarcely,  as  their 
principles  evolve  and  their  practice  widens,  maintain  any 
desperate  hostility  towards  those  w^ho  have  always  held  that  all 
the  mechanism  of  wealth-creation  (whatever  that  may  mean) 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

The  Unionist-Conservative  party,  if  its  formal  existence  be 
quite  certain,  is  palpably  in  an  altogether  novel  and  desperate 
case.  They  are  not  only  disgraced  and  defeated,  but  to  an  un¬ 
heard -of  degree  politically  destitute.  Will  they  better  their 
position  by  allying  themselves  with  principles  and  forces  that 
are  hostile  to  national  life  and  liberty,  to  the  vital  needs  and 
instincts  of  British  enterprise? 

It  is  urged  with  fatal  vehemence  in  certain  quarters  that 
“  Tariff  Reform  ”  is  the  one  only  saving  and  original  Conservative 
policy  for  the  impending  contest.  Certainly  it  appears  to  be  the 
one  definable  policy  left  on  the  tapis  and  unannexed  by  any  other 
party.  But  if  the  other  arguments  in  its  favour  are  more  than 
questionable,  the  plea  that  it  must  he  adopted  because  there  is  no 
other  (an  idea  distinctly  evident  in  the  lucubrations  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Press)  is  surely  fatuous  to  the  point  of  madness. 
Doubtless  the  party  is  sick ;  but  it  need  not  take  arsenic  because 
no  proper  nourishment  is  handy. 

Conservatism  can  only  make  the  best  of  a  deplorable  situation 
by  drawing  from  its  very  disasters  a  consolation  and  a  moral. 
Whatever  the  sufferings  of  Conservatives  may  be,  however  great 
their  personal  alarm  and  despair,  however  just  their  anticipations 
of  grave  national  perils  (which  cannot  here  be  discussed),  one 
agonising  certainty  remains  to  be  digested — It  is  all  their  own 
fault. 

Nothing,  no  conceivable  political  contingency  could  have  given 
the  Radical  party  their  abnormal  lease  of  power  but  the  mad  and 
fatal  blunder  so  incisively  condemned  in  the  prophetic  words  of 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

His  predictions  have  been  abundantly  verified.  The  moral  is 
writ  large  everywhere. 

Has  anyone,  any  responsible  statesman,  dared  to  enter  upon 
a  “Tariff  Reform”  campaign?  Is  it  not  everywhere  among  its 
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supposed  adherents  spoken  of  with  sophistical  circumlocution 
and  bated  breath? 

Has  not  a  Conservative  weekly,  of  great  influence,  admitted 
that  the  policy  “probably  will  not  increase  dividends?  " 

And  if  it  does  not  “increase  dividends,”  then,  upon  well-known 
principles  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  agree  with 
the  Observer,  how,  we  would  ask,  can  it  be  expected  to  benefit 
trade,  or  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  unemployed  labourer? 

And  Mr.  Balfour,  who  at  least  may  be  considered  to  embody 
the  discretion,  if  not  the  valour,  of  the  party  which  tries  to  lead 
him,  has,  on  the  most  obvious  occasions  for  it,  openly  evaded  the 
statement  that  he  will  appeal  to  the  country  as  a  Protectionist 
reformer. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  routes  leading  in  that  direction,  he,  like 
the  more  cautious  of  his  admirers,  seems  to  discern  only  a  cross¬ 
roads  camping-place,  suitable  for  the  reunion  of  a  lost  and  strayed 
party. 

At  that  ambiguous  spot  he  himself  would  call  a  halt.  It  is  now 
a  year  or  more,  we  fancy,  since  the  now  retired  leader,  refreshed 
by  an  autumn  holiday,  and  spurred  on,  one  may  conjecture,  by 
uneasy  murmurs  of  incipient  rebellion,  pulled  himself  together, 
as  it  were,  to  formulate  a  programme. 

To  parody  one  of  the  orator’s  own  metaphors,  it  must  indeed 
be  an  active  digestion  that  can  extract  political  nourishment  from 
such  an  oracular  utterance.  The  hesitating,  quasi-Protectionist 
adherent  w^ho  desired  to  know  what  was  the  official  Conservative 
policy  could  find  little  encouragement  in  the  vague  and  verbose 
eulogy  which  culminated  in  the  startling  assertion  that  the  new 
Tariff  policy  is  (this  in  response  to  the  thousand  eager  cries  of 
“Yes — what  is  it?”) — “intimately  allied  with  social  reform  !  ”  .  .  . 

But  when  the  ironic  irritation  roused  by  these  platitudes  has 
exhausted  itself,  there  remains  the  obvious  and  prosaic  inference, 
which  only  the  most  tactless  can  refuse  to  accept,  the  suggestive 
flint  of  a  philosophic  statesman  whose  real  literary  sphere  is  that 
supra-intellectual  ether  where  plain  “Yes  ”  or  “No  ”  are  unknowm. 

Mr.  Balfour,  who  could  scarcely  have  meant  to  resign  his  leader¬ 
ship,  and  whose  main  principle  has  never  been  more  than 
the  negative  maxim  of  avoiding  what  is  extreme,  impossible,  or 
ridiculous,  has  never  yet  adopted  the  programme  of  professed 
Tariff  Reformers.  He  may  wish  to  reserve  a  right  to  toy  with 
the  subject,  to  shake  fresh  rays  now  and  then  from  his  socio¬ 
economic  kaleidoscope,  but  to  give  it  a  fixed  form  or  colour — no. 

The  attitude  may  be — from  the  standpoint  of  dignity  or  con¬ 
sistency — regrettable  :  but,  viewed  in  regard  to  its  most  obvious 
feature — the  barren  impracticability  of  the  question — is  it  not,  in  a 
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statesman  of  such  caution  and  experience,  serious  evidence  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  political  cat  will  not  jump? 

To  revert  to  the  general  outlook,  consolation,  on  the  other  hand 
lies  in  the  perception  that  the  force  behind  the  Eadical  majority, 
already  showing  natural  signs  of  disintegration,  is,  and  has  been 
from  the  first,  so  largely  negative  in  its  nature. 

It  is  more  a  disapproval  of  the  distorted  and  aberrant  policy  of 
Conservatism  than  the  actual  endorsement  of  any  specific  item 
on  the  Progressist  programme.  It  reached  its  height  at  the 
moment  when  the  new  Eadical  coalition  was  called  in  to  rescue 
the  country  from  Protection,  and  it  has  never — at  the  o[)enin£t  of 
any  new  democratic  vista — quite  reached  that  level  since. 

This  is  one  of  the  reflections  that  may  give  hope  to  those  who 
believe,  with  the  present  writer,  in  the  imperious  necessity  to 
the  nation  of  a  Conservative  reaction  in  some  form. 

The  political  situation  is  singular,  if  not  unprecedented. 

There  exists  a  positive  and  vital  need  for  active  Conservatism. 
But  a  Conservative  party,  a  Conservative  policy,  and  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  leader  are  all  three  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  crisis 
opens  up  wide  questions  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article, 
and  on  which,  indeed,  the  Press  of  the  party  is  still  at  logger- 
heads. 

The  end  of  something  is  probably  upon  us  :  and  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  something  better.  But  the  disastrous  and  unprece¬ 
dented  condition  of  things — and  the  national  peril,  even  of  party 
predominance,  when  it  becomes  a  force  “racing  in  the  void”— 
arose  from  a  disastrous  and  unprecedented  blunder. 

The  sin  of  a  treachery  to  the  doctrines  of  Freedom  can  only 
be  undone  by  repentance. 

It  is  quite  possible  a  “Conservative”  party,  as  hitherto  known, 
will  no  more  exist.  Certain  Tory  elements  which  have  shown 
their  hand  in  the  aforesaid  misdoings,  will,  perhaps,  be  heard  of 
no  more,  except  in  the  depths  of  their  own  “backwoods.” 

It  is,  none  the  less,  vitally  necessary  that  the  purer  and  more 
actual  elements  in  the  party  that  supports  Tradition  and  His¬ 
torical  continuity  should  sever  itself  finally  from  those  others, 
in  order  that  it  may  at  least  have  its  due  share  in  the  formation 
of  that  new  (and,  again,  comparatively  moderate)  Liberal  party 
that  must  shortly,  it  would  seem,  be  called  into  being  to  defend 
the  cause  of  national  order  and  constitutional  progress  against  the 
revolutionary  violence  of  academic  Eadicalism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  guerilla  attacks  of  undisciplined  Industrialism  on  the  other. 

But  for  a  successful  political  campaign  of  any  kind,  and  most 
of  all  for  the  rally  and  reorganisation  of  a  defeated,  disordered, 
and  even  mutinous  host,  the  first  imperious  desideratum  is — a 
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great  leader,  not  to  say  one  or  two ;  and  where  are  they?  Where 
are  those  eminent  Englishmen,  of  first-class  position,  education, 
and  experience  who  constitute  any  real  “Conservative”  force? 
We  have  prominent  political  speakers,  leader  writers  galore  who 
believe  that  the  last  Midlothian  election  represented  a  Unionist 
victory  and  a  severe  blow  to  Eadicalism,  gentlemen  who  command 
our  admiration,  at  least  in  this  regard,  that  they  clearly  could, 
and  would,  if  the  party  wirepullers  thought  it  desirable,  believe 
anything.  But  has  there  been  any  single  Conservative  utterance 
in  the  past  year  or  two  rivalling  in  interest,  sincerity,  actuality,  or 
eloquence  any  one  of  the  numerous  and  spontaneous  ebullitions 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  subject  is  a  painful  one.  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Balfour’s 
resignation  of  the  leadership  of  the  Unionist  party  is  not  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  age  and  health,  it  would 
be  consoling  to  reflect  that  the  influences  and  energies  which 
tended  to  drive  him  from  power  were  such  as  are  likely  perma¬ 
nently  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  Conservative  front. 

This  consolation  is  denied  us. 

Under  a  “fighting  leader,”  whom  no  one  would  dream  of 
estimating  (on  his  present  record)  as  a  statesman  or  Parliament¬ 
arian  of  the  second  rank,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  conven¬ 
tional  technicalities  of  party  warfare  would  be  made  the  most  of, 
that  the  distinctively  Tory  wing  would  be  thrown  forward  into 
the  combat  with  an  enemy  (still  strongly  ensconced,  if  more  open 
to  the  attacks  of  a  philosophic  and  spiritiiel  moderate-Uiberalism 
than  ever  before),  and  the  duty  of  an  Opposition — to  oppose — 
would  be  (as,  indeed,  it  has  been)  religiously  emphasised. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  enthusiastic  talk  of  reorganisation 
for  organisation’s  sake  inspires  little  real  hope. 

Where  an  inspiring  policy  rules,  there,  one  fancies,  organisation 
will  usually  be  found  to  follow  of  itself.  In  any  case,  exultation 
over  the  hare  mechanism  of  party-politics,  apart  from  its  human 
stuffing,  is  an  inane  and  may  easily  be  a  mischievous  form  of 
encouragement. 

“Causes”  cannot  he  manufactured,  as  clerks  are  hired,  merely 
because  they  are  wanted. 

Under  a  leader  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  personal  position ,  official  experi¬ 
ence,  and  breadth  of  mind — could  he  only  have  been  induced  to 
“materialise”  on  lines  of  courage,  candour,  and  lucidity — the 
higher  elements  of  Conservative  intellect  and  sentiment  might, 
one  persists  in  believing,  have  been  organised  and  deployed  wdth 
new  prospects  of  success  against  the  arid  academicism,  the  narrow 
and  factious  popular  sophistry  which  are  the  vices  of  the  coalition 
now  in  power. 
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That  hope — possibly  chimerical,  for  while  the  lines  of  policy 
are  clear,  the  men,  the  speakers  to  follow  them,  are  non-existent 
— is  now  difficult  to  cherish. 

But  since  the  banners  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  anti-plutocratic 
crusade  first  waved  in  the  air,  the  atmosphere  of  recent  politics 
(continuously  concerned  as  they  have  been  with  questions  of 
human  life  and  subsistence — with  what  men  have  and  what  they 
have  not)  has  been  one  of  novel  and  intense  actuality.  And, 
to  speak  with  the  necessary  frankness,  a  contest  carried  on,  in 
such  an  arena,  on  the  conventional  party  lines  of  a  past  age,  by 
second-rate  intelligence,  boyish  enthusiasm,  or  aristocratic 
casuistry,  seems  only  likely  to  involve  in  utter  and  hopeless 
extinction  what  remains  of  Conservatism  as  a  saving  and  steady¬ 
ing,  if  not  a  fighting  force. 

Opposition  for  opposition’s  sake  is  an  antiquated  and  absurd 
idea. 

If  there  is  no  great  cause  a  party  can  honestly  take  to  its  heart, 
then  assuredly  the  strength  of  that  party  is  “to  sit  still.” 

But  at  least  let  it  avoid  returning  grossly  and  palpably,  like 
the  dog  to  its  vomit  or  the  sow  to  the  mire,  to  that  fatal  and 
bottomless  political  morass  which  our  late  leader — be  that  at  least 
remembered  to  his  credit — would  have  avoided  had  he  been  able, 
and  from  which  he  has,  in  his  OTvn  mute  and  helpless  fashion, 
been  dissuading  us  ever  since. 


G.  H.  Powell. 
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In  the  May  of  ’85,  as  1  stood  before  a  bust  by  Rodin,  lost  in 
admiration,  saying  to  myself,  “What  an  admirable  portraitist  he 
is,  though  he  be  nothing  more !  ’’  I  heard  someone  behind  me 
mutter ; 

“  Michel-Ange  d  la  coule.  .  . 

The  words  caused  me  to  turn  suddenly,  and  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  a  handsome  young  man,  thoughtfully  dressed, 
and  yet  there  was  something  in  his  blue  cloth  jacket  buttoned 
across  his  throat,  in  his  manner  of  w’earing  it  (or  w’as  it  the  large 
trousers  cut  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  white  ducks  of  a 
house  painter?),  that  suggested  the  artisan. 

“ AIots  pour  vous  Rodin  est  un  Michel-Ange  a  la  coule?  Votis 
etes  done  sculpteur  ?  ” 

He  avoided  answering  my  question,  and  I  did  not  press  him  to 
do  so,  knowing  well  that  the  phrase  Michel-Ange  a  la  coule  was 
a  sculptor’s ;  and  w’e  walked  about  discussing  the  groups,  single 
figures  and  busts,  myself  interested  in  the  young  man’s  hatred 
of  Salon  sculpture,  and  curious  to  hear  him  tell  why  he  hated  it. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  indefinite,  saying  at  last  : 

“I  don’t  see  any  choice  of  material  here.  Wherever  I  look  1 
see  glaring  white  marble.” 

“You  don’t  like  marble?” 

“It  isn’t  so  much  that  I  don’t  like  it,  but  it  is  isn’t  the  only 
material.  It  suited  the  Greeks  very  well,  enabling  them  to 
express  their  ideas,  but  not  one  of  the  sculptors  here  has  ever 
thought  that  he  might  express  himself  better  in  terra-cotta,  in 
bronze,  or  in  wax ;  he  chooses  marble  from  habit,  and  w’orks  it 
as  if  it  were  his  slave  instead  of  his  collaborator.” 

“You  like  bronze  better?” 

“It  is  more  suitable  to  a  modern  house.  But  if  you  would 
care  to  see  sculpture  of  a  different  kind  I  will  show  you  some. 
A  young  friend  of  mine,  a  provincial,  is  exhibiting  his  work  in 
Passy.  ...  A  lady  who  is  interested  in  his  work  has  allowed  him 
to  show  his  things  in  her  house.” 

We  got  into  a  cab  and  were  driven  to  a  real  French  villa,  a 
Passy  villa  hidden  away  under  chestnut  trees,  at  that  moment 
all  in  flower,  the  white  blossom  shedding  itself  over  the  sunlit 
steps  leading  to  the  portico.  As  we  passed  through  the  house  we 
caught  sight  of  tapestries  through  the  open  doors,  and  the 
corridors  were  lined  with  painted  and  gilded  tables,  laden  with 
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Italian  porcelain ;  and,  going  up  a  rich  staircase,  we  came  to  the  I 
drawing-room,  hung — or,  shall  I  say,  festooned? — with  pink  11 
silk. 

“I  don’t  care  for  variegated  ceilings,  do  you?” 

My  companion  did  not  answer  ;  he  was  thinking  of  the  sculpture  ! 
which  filled  the  drawdng-rooms ;  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pieces,  wax  models,  bronzes,  and  wmod  carvings  were  all  around 
me,  and  picking  up  a  block,  seemingly  a  huge  paper-weight,  on 
which  was  carved  the  head  and  throat  and  breast  of  a  Sphinx,  * 

I  said,  “You  don’t  always  disdain  marble.  This  example  of  your  ; 
work  helps  me  to  understand  your  art  better  than  anything  you  ■ 
have  said.  Y’^ou  looked  at  this  piece  of  marble  as  a  Chinaman  | 
looks  at  a  piece  of  jade,  thinking  what  form  the  grain  of  the  stone 
was  prone  to  take,  throwing  back  the  arms  like  wings  therefore; 
and  you  have  worked  the  marble  wdth  such  loving  care  that  it 
has  become  as  beautiful  as  a  piece  of  jade.” 

This  appreciation  satisfied  the  young  man,  and  he  began  to  i 
talk  of  the  Aubusson  carpet,  whose  roses  w'ere  as  real  as  coloured 
thread  allowed  them  to  be. 

“We  must  always  seek  reality,  but  we  must  seek  it  within  the  1 

limitations  of  our  material.  If  these  roses - ”  ' 

A  faint  rustling  sound  was  heard ;  a  lady  came  into  the  room  i 

and  he  went  towards  her  and  muttered  a  rapid  explanation  which  i 

I  did  not  catch.  She  came  across  the  room,  smiling  graciously, 
and  he  said  :  J 

“This  English  gentleman  is  much  interested  in  sculpture,  and  : 

feeling  sure  that  you  would  not  mind  if  I  brought  him  here - ” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  am  most  pleased.  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  = 

returned  to  England  without  having  seen  anything  but  the  i 

marbles  exhibited  at  the  Salon.”  | 

“It  was  very  kind  of  this  gentleman  to  bring  me  to  see  his  j 
friend’s  sculpture.”  ^ 

A  slight  smile  appeared  in  the  lady’s  face,  and  my  companion  I 
took  his  leave  abruptly,  asking  me  if  I  w^ould  meet  him  an  hour  i 
hence  at  the  Caf^  de  I’Etoile.  I  promised  lo  do  so,  and  turned 
to  the  lady  for  information  regarding  her  protege.  But  the  lady 
avoided  answ’ering  my  questions,  and  when  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  praised  the  sculpture  sufficiently  I  thanked  her  for  her 
kindness  in  allowing  me  to  see  it,  and  bade  her  good-bye. 

“There  is  something  in  him,”  I  said  to  myself;  “something 
that  will  transpire  later  on  .  .  .  perhaps.  He  is  at  present  thinking  j 
too  much  of  the  material,  and  for  that  reason  his  sculpture  is  a  ;j 
little  empty.”  j 

In  the  street  there  was  a  great  glare  of  light,  and  Passy  is  a 
long  way  from  I’Etoile ;  and  in  pursuit  of  ideas  I  wandered  up  ; 

a  very  long  and  hot  street,  Bue  de  la  Pompe,  arriving  tired  and  ■ 
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hot  at  r Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  my  inflamed  feet  hardly 
able  to  carry  me  across  it.  My  young  friend  had  told  me  that  I 
would  find  the  Cafe  de  I’Etoile  at  the  corner  of  1’ Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Armee.  For  a  long  time  it  was  sought  in  vain,  but  at  last 
a  gar<;on  said  to  me  :  “  C'est  id,  monsieur,”  and  I  wondered  why 
niy  companion  had  directed  me  to  a  cafe  not  much  better  than  a 
marchand  de  vins ;  in  fact,  a  marchand  de  vins  it  was,  and 
nothing  more,  with  three  workmen  lounging  over  a  zinc  counter, 
and  outside  a  few  chairs  under  an  insufficient  awning. 

On  one  of  these  I  sat,  resting  my  inflamed  feet  on  another, 
thinking  what  folly  it  had  been  to  come  all  this  way.  And  for 
why?  L’ Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee  is  one  of  the  least  interesting 
avenues  in  Paris ;  it  contains  three  or  four  little  roadways,  and 
between  each  one  is  a  line  of  trees,  very  small,  uninteresting 
trees,  and  the  houses  are  small  and  insignificant,  and  the  avenue 
extends  away  and  away  in  a  straight  line  into  an  uninteresting 
district  called  Neuilly.  We  never  see  anybody  interesting  in 
I’Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee,  nobody  one  knows,  and  as  soon 
as  I  was  rested  and  my  thirst  assuaged  I  fell  to  thinking  of  art 
to  pass  the  time. 

All  great  art,  all  valuable  art,  is  inspired  by  the  surroundings 
in  which  men  live.  For  instance,  there  would  have  been  no 
frescoe  painting  if  there  had  been  no  Gothic  cathedrals.  The 
romanesque  cathedrals  were  gloomy,  tomb-like  places,  and 
mosaics  were  sufficient  ornamentations ;  but  the  Gothic  cathedral 
was  gayer ;  men’s  minds  were  arising  out  of  the  gloom  of  the 
real  Middle  Ages,  and  as  soon  as  the  cathedrals  were  built  the 
sculptors  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  began  to  carve 
statues ;  and  when  the  niches  were  filled  the  artists  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  covered  the  walls  with  saints, 
angels,  and  ecclesiastics.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
interest  in  the  Mass  began  to  decline,  and  men  began  to  build 
palaces  for  their  pleasure  in  this  world ;  and  just  as  the  cathedral 
had  brought  saints,  angels,  and  ecclesiastics  into  art,  the  palace 
brought  voluptuous'  women  in  embroidered  gowns  and  young 
men  in  chain  armour  with  velvet  cloaks  thrown  about  their 
shoulders.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
feudalism  wms  a  declining  force ;  men  began  to  build  houses,  and 
the  house  introduced  family  life  into  art ;  it  inspired  the 
Dutchmen  continuously  for  nearly  seventy  years ;  they  painted 
everything  that  could  happen  in  the  house  and  everything  that 
could  happen  in  the  fields  around  the  house.  Their  inventions 
include  local  colour,  truth  of  effect  and  chiaroscuro ;  and  upon 
Dutch  art  we  have  been  living  ever  since ;  and  we  must  wait  for 
some  architectural  change  before  we  can  hope  to  find  a  new 
pictorial  formula. 
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The  villa !  We  have  invented  the  villa.  The  word  is  the 
Italian  for  house,  but  in  English  it  carries  a  suggestion  of  a 
somewhat  archaic  structure  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  garden 
When  we  go  on  Sunday  to  lunch  with  our  friends  who  live  in 
Surrey,  long  before  we  arrive  at  their  suburban  station  we  have 
in  mind  gable  ends,  tiled  roofs,  and  false  beams  showing  between 
the  trees ;  and  when  we  jump  out  of  the  train  we  find  Pa  and  Ma 
and  the  girls  and  the  boys  all  waiting  to  meet  us,  and  we  go 
up  the  smooth  wide  road  together,  a  pleasant  ten  minutes’  walk 
from  the  railway  station,  hearing  all  the  while  that  the  morning 
and  evening  trains  are  excellent.  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  are 
crowded  wdth  villas,  all  run  up  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
the  question  arises  if  our  English  villa  will  create  an  art  peculiar 
to  itself,  as  the  cathedral,  the  palace,  and  the  house  have  done. 

Nothing  seems  more  probable  than  that  it  will,  for  the  younger 
generation  has  begun  to  perceive  that  the  Eoyal  Academy  prices 
are  incompatible  with  parties ;  and  a  drove  of  Highland  cattle 
driven  across  the  moors  is  relinquished  at  mother’s  instigation. 
She  reminds  father  that  the  girls  have  been  promised  a  month 
at  Boulogne  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Father  admires  the  work 
of  the  Academician,  but  mother  finds  a  resolute  supporter  in 
Julia ;  Julia’s  opinions  have  to  be  considered,  for  she  goes  to 
Camden  Town  three  times  a  week  for  lessons  in  painting,  and  her 
advice  to  her  father  is  that  quality,  not  subject,  should  be  sought 
for,  and  Highland  cattle  in  heavy  gold  frames  are  out  of  place, 
she  says,  in  white-painted  rooms  hung  with  chintz  and  muslin; 
she  suggests  to  her  father  etchings  in  pretty  Whistlerian  frames 
for  the  drawing  room.  “  And  she  would  agree  with  the  young  man 
whom  I  met  in  the  Salon,  and  for  whom  I  am  w'aiting  in  this 
very  hot  and  detestable  little  cafe,  that  if  father  is  to  buy 
sculpture  at  all  it  had  better  be  in  terra-cotta,  or  wax,  or  in 
bronze.  .  .  .” 

It  was  pleasant  to  close  one’s  eyes  and  to  listen  to  Julia  and 
the  young  man  discussing  the  beauty  of  the  material  and  its 
limitations  till  Julia  begins  to  weary  of  Theseus  and  the  Venus 
de  Milo,  and  to  long  for  talk  about  men  and  w’omen.  .  .  . 

“We  may  be,”  I  said,  “on  the  eve  of  a  new  artistic  formula. 
We  must  be,  for  we  can’t  go  on  painting  Highland  cattle  and 
seagulls  screaming  round  wintry  rocks  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  our 
houses  are  becoming  more  and  more  unsuited  to  marble.  That 
is  the  discovery  of  the  young  man  whom  I  am  waiting  for.” 
And  I  fell  to  wondering  how  it  was  that  I  had  not  perceived  at 
once  that  he  was  aiming  at  Oriental  art.  His  love  of  the  material 
for  its  own  sake  came  to  him  from  the  East,  and  his  dislike  of 
marble  as  a  medium  of  sculpture  is  derived  from  his  knowledge 
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that  no  Oriental  sculptor  has  used  marble,  and  perhaps  from  some 
religious  sense  going  back  to  ancient  Egypt,  where  granite  and 
porphyry  were  used  in  preference  to  marble^  these  materials 
being  more  solemn,  more  disposed  to  inspire  awe.  Marble  went 
westward ;  the  Greeks  were  the  first  secularisers,  and  ever  since 
the  secularisation  of  the  world  has  been  going  on  continuously. 
On  such  an  idea  one  can  dream  a  long  while,  and  five  seconds 
or  half  an  hour  may  have  passed  before  I  awoke  and  saw 
again  the  miserable  aspects  of  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm^e. 
After  a  little  stare  I  muttered  aloud  ; 

"It  is  strange  that  I  should  not  have  thought  of  these  things 
before.  I’ll  speak  to  my  young  friend  about  the  religious  aspects 
of  porphyry  and  granite  as  soon  as  he  arrives.  He  will  have  to 
admit,  I  think,  that  both  are  too  solemn  for  modern  consumption. 
But  I  am  with  him ;  yes,  I  am  with  him  altogether  when  he 
says  that  we  do  not  consider  the  material  sufficiently,  and  have 
but  little  interest  in  the  handicraft  on  which  the  Oriental  sculptors 
rely  to  make  beautiful  material  seem  more  beautiful.  He  is 
quite  right  when  he  says  that  we  have  not  a  sculptor  to-day  who 
can  wield  a  mallet ;  Eodin  never  raises  one  ;  he  sends  his  plaster 
casts  to  Italian  copyists,  and  the  public  prefers  these  copies  to 
the  bronze  castings,  though  the  bronze  contains  the  sculptor’s 
thought  unadulterated.” 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  man  should  be  so  conventional?  Any 
originality  he  ever  attains  to  is  the  result  of  circumstance,  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  villa  will  bring  a  new  art 
along  with  it,  an  art  dependent  on  the  material  employed  and 
the  use  it  is  put  to  rather  than  upon  ideas.  The  mark  of  a 
chalk  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  Whatman  is  not  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  a  beautiful  texture  can  be  obtained  with  a  chalk  pencil, 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  drawing  may  give  pleasure  in  which 
there  is  nothing  but  beauty  of  touch.  No  one  is  blinder  to 
proportions,  anatomies,  and  gestures  than  Walter  Sickert ; 
from  the  point  of  view  of — shall  we  say  Ingres? — his  drawing  does 
not  exist  at  all;  he  has  only  “quality,”  and  his  cleverness 
consists  in  always  keeping  well  within  his  limitations, 
putting  dowm  upon  paper  and  canvas  only  that  which  he  can 
express  well.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  always  chooses  subjects 
which  do  not  tax  his  powers  of  drawing — street  corners,  for 
instance.  A  street  corner  may  present  much  perplexing  drawing, 
but  Walter  Sickert  avoids  these,  choosing  for  preference  a  simple 
gable  end.  It  taxes  his  capacity,  but  he  gets  it  down,  and  once 
he  has  it  down  the  rest  is  easy,  for  his  art  does  not  include  values. 
Whosoever  says  “values”  suggests  chiaroscuro,  and  chiaroscuro 
brings  endless  difficulties  into  art,  and  Walter  Sickert  has  dis- 
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covered  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  a  true  relation  between  his 
gable  end  and  his  sky.  According  to  his  aestheticism,  any  grey 
tint  will  do  for  the  sky  provided  the  paint  is  nicely  laid  on,  and 
with  brown  and  a  little  Indian  red  the  roofs  and  the  shadows 
can  be  achieved.  His  one  pre-occupation  is  beauty  of  touch,  and 
he  gets  it  in  the  curve  of  the  pavement.  He  has  invented  a 
formula  which  leaves  out  almost  everything,  and  is  therefore 
suitable  to  his  own  talent  and  to  the  talents  of  a  large  following, 
principally  ladies.  For  the  last  seven  summers  his  pupils  have 
been  painting  in  our  streets,  and  they  have  left  London  seeking 
gable  ends  in  all  the  old  English  towns  ;  they  have  spread  over  the 
Continent ;  Dieppe  has  not  a  wall  left  unpainted ;  they  have 
reached  Venice,  and  St.  Marc’s  affords  endless  opportunities  for 
their  art ;  they  have  gone  on  to  Constantinople  and  to  Egypt, 
applying  their  method  unembarrassed  by  the  fact  that  in  Egypt 
the  relations  of  the  sky  and  earth  are  the  reverse  of  what  they 
are  here.  Here  the  sky  is  pale  and  the  earth  dark ;  in  Egypt 
the  sky  is  dark  and  the  earth  light.  But  truth  of  effect  does  not 
trouble  them.  The  strip  of  grey  that  set  off  the  tow’er  in  Smith’s 
Square,  Westminster,  furnishes  an  equally  truthful  background 
for  the  domes  and  minarets  of  Egypt ;  and  hundreds  of  small 
pictures  of  unvarying  merit  are  brought  back — faint  designs  in 
gold  frames,  inoffensive  always,  and  sometimes  soothing  to  the 
eye.  A  considerable  number  of  their  pictures  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
exhibitions  of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  but  not  all,  and  this 
is  a  grievance  which  has  been  to  some  extent  removed  by  the 
organisation  of  vast  picture-shows  at  the  Albert  Hall.  It  is 
reported  that  as  many  as  a  thousand  street-corners  have  been 
exhibited  there ;  and  among  this  somewhat  bewildering  array  of 
gable  ends  we  find  portraits  of  chairs,  jugs,  basins,  and  brooms. 
The  Dutchmen  relied  upon  a  ray  of  light  or  a  shadow  to  give 
interest  to  some  such  simple  object,  but  these  ladies  rely  entirely 
on  Mr.  Sickert’s  recipes. 

The  master  is,  however,  a  little  more  venturesome  than  his 
pupils ;  he  sometimes  leaves  his  street-corners  for  music-halls, 
and  his  method  is  as  applicable  to  interiors  as  it  is  to  exteriors. 
The  stage  box  at  the  Bedford  is  represented  by  a  patch  of 
slate-colour — white  broken  with  blue-black,  and  a  gold  arabesque; 
and  his  recipe  for  gold  is  a  foundation  of  yellow  ochre,  with 
raw  umber  for  the  shadows,  and  Naples  yellow  for  the  high 
lights.  Figures  are  sometimes  introduced  into  the  music-hall 
pieces,  and  he  talks  so  well  about  the  drawing  he  has  omitted 
that  we  forget  to  examine  what  is  there,  and  the  stuttering 
and  the  stammering  among  the  gallery  boys  are  forgiven  him 
for  he  never  altogether  lacks  quality,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
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quality  in  oil  paint.  No  material  is  more  rebellious,  but  he  has 
tamed  it.  .  .  . 

“He  must  meet  the  young  man  whom  I  met  this  morning  in 
the  Salon,”  I  cried  to  myself.  “They  have  many  ideas  in 
common.”  “Before  a  dressmaker  designs  a  dress,”  Sickert  will 
say  to  him,  “he  asks  himself  what  material  the  dress  is  to  be 
made  of,  and  I  think  we  should  do  the  same.”  And  the  two  will 
agree  heartily  about  the  necessity  of  cheap  art  for  the  villa. 

In  his  articles  he  has  always  advocated  cheap  art,  deriding  his 
friends  in  Chelsea  for  selling  their  pictures  at  high  prices,  for 
painting  chintz  in  winter  and  castles  in  summer ;  and  his  friend 
Mortimer  IMenpes  is  also  w'orking  for  the  villa,  neglecting  propor¬ 
tions,  movement,  and  gesture,  all  that  it  was  once  the  fashion  to 
regard  as  the  essentials  of  drawing,  and  thinking  much  more  of 
the  effect  of  a  sheet  of  Whatman  in  a  gold  frame,  and  the  relation 
of  the  gold  frame  to  the  wall.  Like  Walter  Sickert  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Whistler,  and  Whistler  was  the  first  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Western  world  to  Oriental  art.  He  has  been  in  Japan 
and  many  other  countries,  and  has  brought  back  a  great  deal 
of  local  colour;  he  has  given  us  not  only  Japanese,  but  Indian 
and  Turkish,  and,  for  all  I  know,  Circassian  dresses;  spots  of 
colour  very  often  laid  upon  a  gold  background.  He  is  also 
addicted  to  etching,  and,  like  Walter  Sickert,  leaves  out  all  that  he 
has  not  understood.  The  gold  frame  that  he  took  from  Whistler, 
and  into  which  he  has  introduced  many  modifications  of  his 
own,  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  old  Dutch  paper  laid  upon  a  sheet 
of  Whatman.  And  Helleu’s  etchings  are  nearly  as  suitable  to 
the  villa  as  Menpes’s.  In  an  indulgent  moment  Degas  described 
Helleu  as  un  Watteau  a  vapeur ;  and  thinking  how  his  etchings 
are  apjireciated  in  villadom,  I  remembered  a  man  w’hose  merit  is 
that  he  works  in  silver  point,  a  medium  so  difficult  that  he  claims 
dispensation  from  all  drawing  and  design.  “And  there  are 
others,”  I  said.  But  it  was  too  hot  to  seek  out  names,  and  my 
thoughts  drifted  on,  dismissing  the  drawings  of  Conder,  Brabizon, 
and  Aubrey  Beardsley  as  being  too  recondite  for  the  taste  of  the 
villa;  “and  too  expensive,”  I  added.  “  Garqon,  encore  une 
limonade!  ” 

Walter  Sickert  is  an  economist  as  well  as  an  a?sthetician ,  and 
foresees  that  in  about  fifty  years  all  and  sundry  will  be  living  in 
villas,  and  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  art  that  wdll  be  required  for 
those  who  come  after  him.  It  is  only  here  that  we  feel  inclined 
to  join  issue  with  him.  Is  the  villa  the  end  of  art?  The  last 
word?  We  think  not.  The  bungalow  will  succeed  the  villa,  and 
after  a  little  while  the  bungalow  will  become  a  tie,  and  man 
w’ill  wander  over  the  earth  again,  but  not  on  a  camel’s  back  by 
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day,  sleeping  in  a  tent  by  night ;  he  will  wander  in  railway  trains 
in  Pullman  cars,  and  the  traveller  returning  to  Paris  from  Cape 
Horn,  vid  Behring  Straits,  will  need  pictorial  refreshment. 

Pictures  will - .  As  the  art  of  the  Pullman  car  was  about  to 

rise  up  before  me  my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  sculptor 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  that  morning  in  the  Salon  befor( 
Podin’s  bust. 

“  A  quoi  revez-vous  ?  ” 

“Je  veiix  bien  vous  raconter  mes  reves ;  seulement  ce  sera 
long ;  ”  and  while  walking  round  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  he  listened 
to  me  telling  him  the  gradations  by  which  we  should  reach  the 
end  of  the  Art  age.  “You  kefk  me  waiting  so  long  in  that  cafe 
that  I  have  had  time  to  think  out  the  question  of  nationality  in 
art  from  end  to  end.” 

My  companion  laughed  symj)athetically,  and  encouraged  by 
his  laughter  1  continued  my  theory  of  nationality  in  art,  telling 
him  that  if  the  Greeks  had  had  the  compass  their  ships  might 
have  reached  the  Bed  Sea,  for  a  canal  existed  in  ancient  times: 
and  through  the  Red  Sea  their  ships  might  have  wandered 
eastward,  and  if  one  laden  with  marbles  had  been  wrecked  off  the 
coasts  of  Japan  in  the  year  200  b.c.  we  should  not  have  had 
Japanese  art ;  Hokusai  and  Oiitamaro  would  not  have  existed. 

“Degas  would  agree  with  you  that  segregation  is  the  source  of 
the  artistic  river.” 

“Degas!  You  know’  Degas?” 

“Yes,  I  have  know’n  him  for  some  time,  and  I  met  him  soon 
after  leaving  you,  and  told  him  about  our  meeting  in  the  Salon. 
He  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  is  dining  at  the  Nouvelle  Athenes. 
He  hopes  you  will  come.” 

“Who  would  miss  an  evening  w’ith  Degas  !  ” 

We  walked  down  the  Avenue  Priedland  together,  talking  of 
the  hordes  of  young  English  and  Americans  who  come  to  Paris 
to  learn  to  paint,  thinking  that  there  is  but  one  painting  and  no 
other,  and  that  if  they  can  get  the  recipe  they  w’ill  be  able  to 
produce  the  article  required. 

“  A  sort  of  international  art ;  that  is  what  the  world  is  making 
for,”  my  companion  said.  “International  cooking  is  with  us,” 
and  he  related  how’  he  had  asked  the  manager  of  the  Splendid 
Hotel  if  the  cooking  in  his  establishment  was  international,  and 
smiling  the  manager  assured  him  that  he  could  count  upon  the 
cooking  as  being  of  the  very  same  quality  as  the  Splendid  Hotel 
in  Rome,  in  Aix  les  Bains,  in  Munich,  in  Geneva;  in  fact,  in  all 
the  capital  cities  of  Europe.  “  Et  vous  n'avez  pas  de  plats 
locnux?  ”  I  said  to  him. 

“He  began  to  suspect  that  you  were  poking  fun  at  him?” 
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“A  moment  later  he  did,  and  assured  me  that  notwithstanding 
international  cooking  they  were  still  prepared - ” 

We  laughed  together,  and  our  thoughts  reverting  to  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  of  international  art,  I  said  : 

“If  you  send  a  Japanese  artist  to  Ville  d’Avray  he  will  bring 
you  back  a  piece  of  Japan,  and  if  you  send  a  French  artist  to 
Japan  he  will  bring  you  back  a  piece  of  Ville  d’Avray.” 

“I’m  afraid  that  isn’t  so,”  my  companion  interposed. 

“How  is  that?” 

“You  forget  that  Eastern  artists  have  already  begun  to  imitate 
the  Western.  Japanese  art  ended  with  the  opening  up  of  Japan 
to  Western  ideas ;  and  now  all  that  Japan  can  do  in  the  way  of 
art  is  to  imitate  us  or  its  old  masters.” 

“Yes;  isn’t  it  sad?  Art  ended  once  before  in  the  fourth 
century;  a  new  idea  came  into  the  world,  and  from  the  fourth 
to  the  thirteenth  there  was  no  art  except  the  cathedrals,  no 
sculpture,  no  painting,  no  literature.  Another  new  idea  has  come 
into  the  world ,  locomotion ;  and  railways  and  steamboats  have 
made  art  impossible  ;  every  man  knows  his  neighbour ;  man  is  an 
imitative  animal,  and  if  he  can  imitate  he  will.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  international  art,  and  man’s  lot  will  be  worse  than  ever.” 

“Pas  de  plats  locaux” 

“No,”  I  answ'ered,  laughing  sadly.  “Great  geniuses  will  be 
born  in  vain.  Men  of  talent  were  born  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
there  was  no  artistic  formula,  and  they  remained  mute  and 
inglorious.  Nature  is  always  the  same.  What  is  art  but  intel¬ 
lectual  formulae,  and  it  requires  three  or  four  generations  living 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  w’orld  to  create  an  artistic  formula. 
One  of  these  corners  still  exists  ;  we  are  going  to  the  Place  Pigalle , 
and  the  artists  we  shall  see  there  to-night — Degas,  Pissaro, 
Eenoir  are  the  last;  Monet  is  in  the  country,  so  is  Sisley, 
and  together  they  are  developing  the  Impressionistic  formula. 
To-day  there  are  no  buyers  for  their  pictures,  but  in  about  fifty 
years’  time  almost  any  price  will  be  paid  for  them  ;  the  worst  will 
be  a  masterpiece  then.  I  didn’t  think  of  it  before,  if  we  only  had 
a  few  hundred  pounds  we  could  invest  it  at  a  thousand  per  cent., 
and  our  children  would  be  millionaires.  But  we  have  no  money.” 

“We  have  better  than  money  or  children,”  my  companion 
answered,  “for  if  all  that  you  say  be  right  we  have  immortality ; 
not  on  account  of  any  merit  we  possess,  but  because  of  the 
mediocrity  that  will  follow  us.  We  are  the  demi-gods,  and  the 
demi-gods  are  to-night  going  to  dine  with  the  gods,  with  the 
last  of  the  old  world’s  gods.” 

George  Moore. 
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THE  AWKWAED  AGE  OF  THE  WOMEN’S 
MOVEMENT. 


“And  whafc  did  she  get  by  it?”  said  my  Uncle  Toby. 

“  What  does  any  woman  get  by  it?  ”  said  my  father. 

“  Martyrdom, ”  replied  the  young  Benedictine. 

Tristram  Shandy. 

The  present  situation  of  Women’s  Suffrage  in  England  recalls  the 
old  puzzle  :  What  happens  when  an  irresistible  force  meets  an 
immovable  body?  The  irresistible  force  is  the  religious  passion 
of  myriads  of  women,  the  fury  of  self-sacrifice,  the  righteous  zeal 
that  shrinks  not  even  from  crime ;  the  immovable  body  may  be 
summed  up  as  Mr.  Asquith.  Almost  as  gross  an  incarnation  of 
Tory  prejudice  as  Squire  Western,  who  laid  it  down  that  women 
should  come  in  with  the  first  dish  and  go  out  with  the  first 
glass,  Mr.  Asquith  is  all  that  stands  between  the  sex  and  the 
suffrage. 

The  answer  to  the  old  puzzle,  1  suppose,  would  be  that  though 
the  immovable  body  does  not  move,  yet  the  impact  of  the  irre¬ 
sistible  force  generates  heat,  which,  as  we  know  from  Tyndall, 
is  a  mode  of  motion.  At  any  rate,  heat  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
the  progress  of  Women’s  Suffrage  can  be  registered  to-day.  The 
movement  has  come  to  what  Mr.  Henry  James  might  call  “the 
awkward  age”  :  an  age  which  has  passed  beyond  argument 
without  arriving  at  achievement ;  an  age  for  which  w-ords  are  too 
small  and  blows  too  big.  And  because  impatience  has  been  the 
salvation  of  the  movement,  and  because  the  suffragette  will  not 
believe  that  the  fiery  charger  which  has  carried  her  so  far  cannot 
really  climb  the  last  ridge  of  the  mountain,  but  must  be  replaced 
by  a  mule — that  miserable  compromise  between  a  steed  and  an 
anti-suffragist — the  awkward  age  is  also  the  dangerous  age. 

When  the  Cabinet  of  Clement’s  Inn,  perceiving  that  if  a 
Women’s  Suffrage  Bill  did  not  pass  this  session,  the  last  chance- 
under  the  Parliament  Act — w’as  gone  for  this  Parliament,  resolved 
to  rouse  public  opinion  by  breaking  tradesmen’s  windows,  it 
overlooked  that  the  English  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and 
that  the  public  opinion  thus  roused  w’ould  be  for  the  first  time 
almost  unreservedly  on  the  side  of  the  Government.  And  when 
the  Cabinet  of  Downing  Street,  moved  to  responsive  recklessness, 
raided  the  quarters  of  the  Women’s  Social  and  Political  Union 
and  indicted  the  leaders  for  criminal  conspiracy,  it  equally  over¬ 
looked  an  essential  factor  of  the  situation.  The  Cabinet  of  the 
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conspiiacy  was  at  least  as  much  a  restraint  to  suffragettes  as  an 
incentive.  It  held  in  order  the  more  violent  members,  the  souls 
naturally  daring  or  maddened  by  forcible  feeding.  By  its  imposi¬ 
tion  of  minor  forms  of  lawlessness,  it  checked  the  suggestion  of 
major  forms.  Crime  was  controlled  by  a  curriculum  and  temper 
steadied  by  a  time-table.  The  interruptions  at  meetings  were 
distributed  among  the  supposed  neuropaths  like  parts  at  a  play, 
and  woe  to  the  maenad  who  missed  her  cue.  With  the  police, 
too,  the  suffragettes  lived  for  the  most  part  on  terms  of  cordial 
co-operation,  each  side  recognising  that  the  other  must  do  its 
duty.  When  the  suffragettes  planned  a  raid  upon  Downing 
Street  or  the  House  of  Commons,  they  gave  notice  of  time  and 
place,  and  were  provided  with  a  sufficient  force  of  police  to 
prevent  it.  Were  the  day  inconvenient  for  the  police,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  social  engagements,  another  day  was  fixed,  politics 
permitting.  The  entente  cordiale  extended  even  in  some 
instances  to  the  gaolers  and  the  bench,  and,  as  in  those  early  days 
of  the  Quaker  persecution  of  which  Milton’s  friend,  Ellwood,  has 
left  record,  prisoners  sometimes  left  their  cells  for  a  night  to 
attend  to  imperative  affairs,  or  good-naturedly  shortened  or 
cancelled  their  sentences  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  perturbed 
magistrates.  Prison  w’as  purified  by  all  these  gentle  presences, 
and  women  criminals  profited  by  the  removal  of  the  abuses  they 
challenged.  Holloway  became  a  home  from  home,  in  w^hich  beam¬ 
ing  wardresses  welcomed  old  offenders,  and  to  which  husbands 
conducted  erring  wives  in  taxi-cabs,  much  as  Ellwmod  and  his 
brethren  marched  of  themselves  from  New'gate  to  Bridewell, 
explaining  to  the  astonished  citizens  of  London  that  their  word 
was  their  keeper.  A  suffragette’s  word  stood  higher  than  consols, 
and  the  war-game  was  played  cards  on  table.  True,  there  w^ere 
brutal  interludes  when  Home  Secretaries  lost  their  heads,  or 
hysterical  magistrates  their  sense  of  justice,  or  when  the  chivalrous 
constabulary  of  Westminster  was  replaced  by  Whitechapel  police, 
dense  to  the  courtesies  of  the  situation ;  but  even  these  tragedies 
were  transfused  by  its  humours,  by  the  subtle  duel  of  woman’s 
wit  and  man’s  lumbering  legalism.  The  hunger-strike  itself,  with 
all  its  grim  horrors  and  heroisms,  was  like  the  plot  of  a  Gilbertian 
opera.  It  placed  the  Government  on  the  horns  of  an  Irish  bull. 
Either  the  law  must  kill  or  torture  prisoners  condemned  for  mild 
offences,  or  it  must  permit  them  to  dictate  their  own  terms  of 
durance.  The  criminal  code,  whose  dignity  generations  of  male 
rebels  could  not  impair,  the  whole  array  of  w^arders,  lawyers, 
judges,  juries,  and  policemen,  which  all  the  scorn  of  a  Tolstoi 
could  not  shrivel,  shrank  into  a  laughing-stock.  And  the  comedy 
of  the  situation  was  complicated  and  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
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the  Home  Office,  so  far  from  being  an  Inquisition,  was  more  or 
less  tenanted  by  sympathisers  with  Female  Suffrage,  and  that 
a  Home  Secretary  who  secretly  admired  the  quixotry  of  the 
hunger-strikers  was  forced  to  feed  them  forcibly.  He  must  either 
be  denounced  by  the  suffragettes  as  a  Torquemada  or  by  the 
public  as  an  incapable.  Bayard  himself  could  not  have  coped 
wdth  the  position.  There  was  no  place  like  the  Home  Office, 
and  its  administrators,  like  the  Governors  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
had  to  be  relieved  at  frequent  intervals.  As  for  the  police,  their 
one  aim  in  life  became  to  avoid  arresting  suffragettes. 

Such  was  the  situation  \vhich  the  Governmental  coup  trans¬ 
formed  to  tragedy  unrelieved,  giving  us  in  the  place  of  ordered 
lawlessness  and  responsible  leadership  a  guerilla  warfare  against 
society  by  irresponsible  individuals,  more  or  less  unbalanced. 
That  the  heroic  incendiary  Mrs.  Leigh,  who  deserved  penal 
servitude  and  a  statue,  had  been  driven  wild  by  forcible  feeding 
w’as  a  fact  that  had  given  considerable  uneasiness  to  headquarters, 
but  she  had  been  kept  in  comparative  discipline.  Now  that 
discipline  has  been  destroyed,  it  is  possible  that  other  free-lances 
will  catch  the  contagion  of  crime  ;  nay,  there  are  signs  that  the 
leaders  themselves  are  being  infected  through  the  difficulty  of 
disavowing  their  martyrs.  The  wisest  course  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  to  pardon  Miss  Pankhurst,  of  Paris,  and  officially 
invite  her  to  resume  control  of  her  followers  before  they  have 
quite  controlled  her. 

But  even  without  such  a  crowning  confession  of  the  failure  of 
its  coup,  the  humiliation  of  the  Government  has  been  sufficiently 
complete.  Forced  to  put  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  the  Pethick 
Lawrences  into  the  luxurious  category  of  political  prisoners, 
next  to  release  them  altogether,  and  finally  to  liberate  their 
humblest  followers,  their  hunger-strike  on  behalf  of  whose  equal 
treatment  set  a  new  standard  of  military  chivalry,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  succeeded  only  in  investing  the  vanished  Christabel  with 
a  new  glamour.  The  Women’s  Social  and  Political  Union  has 
again  baffled  the  Government,  and  come  triumphantly  even 
through  the  window-breaking  episode.  For  if  that  episode  was 
followed  by  the  rejection  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Women’s 
Suffrage  Bill,  second  readings,  like  the  oaths  of  the  profane,  had 
come  to  be  absolutely  wdthout  significance,  and  the  blocking  of 
the  Bill  beyond  this  stage  had  been  assured  long  before  by  the 
tactics  of  Mr.  Eedmond,  whose  passion  for  justice,  like  Mr. 
Asquith’s  passion  for  popular  government,  is  so  curiously  mono- 
sexual  The  only  discount  from  the  Union’s  winnings  is  that 
it  gave  mendacious  M.P.’s,  anxious  to  back  out  of  Women’s 
Suffrage,  a  soft  bed  to  lie  on. 
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One  should  perhaps  also  add  to  the  debit  side  of  the  account  a 
considerable  loss  of  popularity  on  the  part  of  the  suffragettes,  a 
loss  which  would  become  complete  w'ere  window-breaking  to  pass 
into  graver  crimes,  and  which  would  entirely  paralyse  the  effect 
of  their  tactics. 

For  the  tactics  of  the  prison  and  the  hunger-strike  depend  for 
their  value  upon  the  innocency  of  the  prisoners.  Their  offence 
must  be  merely  nominal  or  technical.  The  suffragettes  had  re¬ 
discovered  the  Quaker  truth  that  the  spirit  is  stronger  than  all 
the  forces  of  Government,  and  that  things  may  really  come  by 
fasting  and  prayer.  Even  the  wdndow-breaking,  though  a  perilous 
approach  to  the  methods  of  the  Pagan  male,  w^as  only  a  damage 
to  insensitive  material  for  which  the  window-breakers  were 
prepared  to  pay  in  conscious  suffering.  But  once  the  injury  w’as 
done  to  flesh  and  blood,  the  injurer  would  only  be  paying  tooth 
for  tooth  and  eye  for  eye ;  and  all  the  sympathy  would  go,  not 
to  the  assailant,  but  to  the  victim.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  says  the 
Government  must  either  give  votes  to  women  or  “  prepare  to  send 
large  numbers  of  women  to  penal  servitude.”  That  w’ould  be 
indeed  awkw'ard  for  the  Government  if  penal  servitude  were  easily 
procurable.  Unfortunately,  the  w’omen  must  first  qualify  for 
it,  and  their  crimes  w'ould  disembarrass  the  Government.  Mrs. 
Leigh  could  have  been  safely  left  to  starve  had  her  attempted 
arson  of  that  theatre  really  come  off,  especially  with  loss  of  life. 
Thus  violence  may  be  “militant,”  but  it  is  not  “tactics.”  And 
violence  against  society  at  large  is  peculiarly  tactless.  George 
Fox  would  hardly  occupy  so  exalted  a  niche  in  history  if  he  had 
used  his  hammer  to  make  not  shoes  but  corpses. 

The  suffragettes  who  run  amok  have,  in  fact,  become  the 
victims  of  their  own  vocabulary.  Their  Union  was  “militant,” 
but  a  church  militant,  not  an  army  militant.  The  Salvation 
Army  might  as  well  suddenly  take  to  shooting  the  heathen.  It 
was  only  by  mob  misunderstanding  that  the  suffragettes  were 
conceived  as  viragoes,  just  as  it  was  only  by  mob  misunderstand¬ 
ing  that  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  conceived 
as  desperadoes.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  proceedings  were 
as  quintessentially  peaceful  as  some  of  those  absolutely  mute 
Quaker  meetings  w’hich  the  police  of  Charles  II.  humorously 
enough  broke  up  as  “riots,”  yet  they  had  a  thousand  propaganda 
meetings  (ignored  by  the  Press)  to  one  militant  action  (recorded 
and  magnified).  Even  in  battle  nothing  could  be  more  decorous 
or  constitutional  than  the  overwhelming  majority  of  their  “pin¬ 
pricks.” 

I  remember  a  beautiful  young  lady,  faultlessly  dressed,  who 
in  soft,  musical  accents  interrupted  Mr.  Birrell  at  the  Mansion 
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House.  Stewards  hurled  themselves  at  her,  policemen  hastened 
from  every  point  of  the  compass ;  but  unruffled  as  at  the  dinner- 
table,  without  turning  a  hair  of  her  exquisite  chevelure,  she 
continued  gently  explaining  the  wishes  of  womankind  till  she 
disappeared  in  a  whirlwind  of  hysteric  masculinity.  But  in 
gradually  succumbing  to  the  vulgar  misunderstanding,  playing 
up  to  the  caricature,  and  finally  assimilating  to  the  crude  and 
obsolescent  methods  of  men,  the  suffragettes  have  been  throwing 
away  their  owm  peculiar  glory,  their  characteristic  contribution 
to  history  and  politics.  Eosalind  in  search  of  a  vote  has  supplied 
humanity  with  a  new  type  who  snatched  from  her  testifyings  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  Arden.  But  Eosalind  wdth  a  revolver 
would  be  merely  a  reactionary.  Hawdhorne’s  Zenobia,  who,  for 
all  her  emancipation,  drowned  herself  in  a  fit  of  amorous  jealousy, 
was  no  greater  backslider  from  the  true  path  of  woman’s 
advancement.  It  is  some  relief  to  find  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst’s  latest 
programme  disavows  attacks  on  human  life,  limiting  itself  to 
destruction  of  property,  and  that  the  Pethick  Lawrences  have 
grown  still  saner. 

There  might,  indeed,  be — for  force  is  not  always  brute — some 
excuse  and  even  admiration  for  the  Terrorist,  did  the  triumph 
of  her  cause  appear  indefinitely  remote,  w^ere  even  that  triumph 
to  be  brought  perceptibly  nearer  by  forcibly  feeding  us  with 
horrors.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case  :  even  the  epidemic  of 
crime  foreshadow'ed  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst  could  not  appreciably 
delay  Women’s  Suffrage.  It  is  coming  as  fast  as  human  nature 
and  the  nature  of  the  Parliamentary  machine  will  allow.  To 
try  to  terrorise  Mr.  Asquith  into  bringing  in  a  Government 
measure  is  to  credit  him  wdth  a  wisdom  and  a  nobility  almost 
divine.  No  man  is  great  enough  to  put  himself  in  the  right  by 
admitting  he  w^as  wrong.  And  even  if  he  were  great  enough  to 
admit  it  under  argument,  he  would  have  to  be  god-like  to  admit 
it  under  menace.  Eather  than  admit  it,  Mr.  Asquith  has  let 
himself  be  driven  into  a  position  more  ludicrous  than  perhaps  any 
Prime  Minister  has  occupied.  For  though  he  declares  Women’s 
Suffrage  to  be  “a  political  disaster  of  the  gravest  kind,”  he  is 
ready  to  push  it  through  if  the  House  of  Commons  wdshes,  relying 
for  its  rejection  upon  the  House  of  Lords  which  he  has  denounced 
and  eviscerated.  He  is  even  not  unwilling  it  shall  pass  if  only  the 
disaster  to  the  country  is  maximised  by  Adult  Suffrage.  It  is  not 
that  he  loves  w’oman  more,  but  the  Tory  party  less. 

But  although  Mr.  Asquith  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  one 
short  step  between  the  ridiculous  and  the  sublime  and  bring  in  a 
Women’s  Eeform  Bill,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  despite  the 
official  disavowals  he  will  drop  his  Men’s  Eeform  Bill,  if  only 
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on  the  ground  of  time.  It  is  difi&cult  to  see  how  that  and  Home 
Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  can  be  squeezed  into  one 
session.  If  the  Eeform  Bill  is  dropped,  the  ground  will  be  open 
again  for  some  sort  of  Conciliation  Bill,  since  the  demand  for 
Adult  Female  Suffrage  is  only  an  angry  appendix  to  the  male 
measure.  It  is  just  possible  that  Women’s  Suffrage  may  first 
appear  in  these  islands  by  way  of  a  clause  in  the  Home  Eule  Bill, 
and  this  Irish  entrance  by  a  side-door  would  be  peculiarly 
English,  dodging  as  it  does  the  main  issue  of  women’s  claim  to 
vote  in  Imperial  affairs.  But  already  there  is  talk  of  with¬ 
drawing  this  amendment  in  return  for  some  more  or  less  shadow'y 
promises  from  Mr.  Eedmond  ;  it  is  in  any  case  obnoxious  to  the 
Irish,  and  the  only  real  way  for  this  Parliament  w'ould  seem  to 
lie  through  a  Conciliation  Bill  like  that  originally  proposed  by 
Mr.  Brailsford  and  “  torpedoed  ”  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  w^ould  be  less  hostile  to  such  a  measure  than  before , 
especially  as  the  only  measure  that  could  be  carried  after  this 
session  must  be  so  narrow  as  to  ensure  its  acceptance  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Parliamentary  struggle  over  Female 
Suffrage  is  less  a  struggle  against  it  than  a  competition  for  its 
spoils.  Each  party  is  striving  to  annex  the  balance  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  female  electorate.  But  as  no  measure  can  possibly  be 
devised  to  favour  both  parties,  or  even  to  equalise  their  winnings, 
the  prospects  of  a  Conciliation  Bill  scarcely  survive  analysis. 
Hence  Christabel  Pankhurst,  that  shrewd  practical  politician  w’ho 
is  giving  up  to  womankind  what  was  meant  for  party,  has  long 
since  waved  aside  all  Conciliation  Bills  and  clauses  and  demands 
a  Government  measure.  But  Mr.  Brailsford  and  his  faithful 
band  of  M.P.’s,  together  with  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  her  National 
Union,  are — despite  the  known  destructive  designs  of  the 
Nationalists — patiently  pursuing  the  ever-lessening  hope  of  a 
conciliatory  clause  in  an  ever-receding  Eeform  Bill.  At  the  same 
time,  taking  a  lesson  from  the  militant  camp,  Mrs.  Fawcett’s 
Union  has  started  a  fighting  fund  to  “keep  the  Liberal  out”  at 
certain  by-elections  w’here  a  Labour  member  can  be  put  up  to 
split  the  Liberal  vote.  The  pVofit  of  these  tactics  seems  less  to 
the  Women’s  Movement  than  to  the  Tory  and  Labour  parties, 
neither  of  w’hich  pledges  itself  to  anything  in  return. 

All  things  considered,  I  am  afraid  the  Suffrage  Movement  will 
have  to  make  up  its  mind  to  wait  for  the  next  Parliament.  There 
is  more  hope  for  the  premature  collapse  of  this  Parliament  than 
for  its  passing  of  a  Suffrage  Bill  or  clause.  And  at  the  general 
election,  whenever  it  comes.  Votes  for  Women  will  be  put  on  the 
programme  of  both  parties.  The  Conservatives  will  offer  a  mild 
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dose,  the  Liberals  a  democratic.  Whichever  fails  at  the  polls 
the  principle  of  Women’s  Suffrage  will  be  safe. 

This  prognostic,  it  will  be  seen,  involves  the  removal  of  the 
immo\able  Asquith.  But  he  must  either  consent  to  follow  a 
plebiscite  of  his  party  or  retire,  like  his  doorkeeper,  from  Downing 
Street,  under  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  suffragette.  Much  as 
his  party  honours  and  admires  him,  it  cannot  continue  to 
repudiate  the  essential  principles  of  Liberalism,  nor  find  refuge 
in  his  sophism  that  Liberalism  removes  artificial  barriers,  but 
cannot  remove  natural  barriers.  What  natural  barrier  prevents 
a  w’oman  from  accepting  or  rejecting  a  man  who  propcises  to 
represent  her  in  Parliament?  No;  after  his  historic  innings  Mr. 
Asquith  will  sacrifice  himself  and  retire,  covered  with  laurels  and 
contradictions.  Pending  which  event,  the  suffragettes,  while 
doing  their  best  to  precipitate  it  through  the  downfall  of  the 
Government,  may  very  reasonably  continue  their  policy  of  pin¬ 
pricks  to  keep  politicians  from  going  to  sleep,  but  serious  violence 
w'ould  be  wrorse  than  a  crime,  it  would  be  a  blunder.  No  general 
dares  throw  away  his  men  when  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  and  our 
analysis  shows  that  the  interval  between  women  and  the  vote  can 
only  be  shortened  by  bringing  on  a  general  election. 

There  are,  indeed,  sceptics  who  fear  that  even  at  the  next 
general  election  both  parties  may  find  a  way  of  circumventing 
Women’s  Suffrage  by  secretly  agreeing  to  keep  it  off  both  pro¬ 
grammes  ;  but  the  country  itself  is  too  sick  of  the  question  to 
endure  this,  even  if  the  Women’s  Liberal  Federation  and  the 
corresponding  Conservative  body  permitted  it.  That  the  parties 
would  go  so  far  as  to  pair  off  their  women  workers  against  each 
other  is  unlikely.  At  any  rate,  now,  when  other  forms  of  agita¬ 
tion  are  more  or  less  futile,  is  the  moment  for  these  and  cognate 
bodies  to  take  up  the  running. 

But  even  if  these  women  workers  fail  in  backbone,  and  allow 
themselves,  as  so  often  before,  to  be  lulled  and  gulled  by  their 
male  politicians,  there  yet  remains  an  ardent  body  to  push  forw^ard 
their  cause.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  the  Anti-Suffragists  may 
be  trusted  to  continue  tireless  and  ever-inventive.  Mrs.  Ward’s 
League  to  promote  the  return  of  women  as  towm  and  county 
councillors  is  her  latest  device  to  prove  the  unfitness  of  women 
for  public  affairs,  and  since  the  Vegetarian  League  for  combating 
the  carnivorous  instincts  of  the  tigress  by  feeding  her  on  blood, 
there  has  been  no  quite  so  happy  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  If 
anything  could  add  to  the  educative  efficiency  of  the  new'  League, 
it  is  Mrs.  Ward’s  scrupulousness  in  limiting  it  exclusively  to 
Anti-Suffragists. 


Israel  Zangwill. 


IN  LADY  STKEET. 


All  day  long  the  traffic  goes 
In  Lady  Street  by  dingy  rows 
Of  sloven  houses,  tattered  shops — 

Fried  fish,  old  clothes  and  fortune-tellers — 
Tall  trams  on  silver-shining  rails. 

With  grinding  wheels  and  swaying  tops. 

And  lorries  with  their  corded  bales, 

And  screeching  cars.  “Buy,  buy!”  the  sellers 
Of  rags  and  bones  and  sickening  meat 
Cry  all  day  long  in  Lady  Street. 

And  when  the  sunshine  has  its  way 
In  Lady  Street,  then  all  the  grey 
Dull  desolation  grows  in  state 
More  dull  and  grey  and  desolate. 

And  the  sun  is  a  shamefast  thing, 

A  lord  not  comely-housed,  a  god 
Seeing  what  gods  must  blush  to  see, 

A  song  where  it  is  ill  to  sing. 

And  each  gold  ray  dispiteously 
Lies  like  a  gold  ironic  rod. 

Yet  one  grey  man  in  Lady  Street 
Looks  for  the  sun.  He  never  bent 
Life  to  his  will,  his  travelling  feet 
Have  scaled  no  cloudy  continent. 

Nor  has  the  sickle-hand  been  strong. 

He  lives  in  Lady  Street;  a  bed. 

Four  cobwebbed  walls. 

But  all  day  long 
A  time  is  singing  in  his  head 
Of  youth  in  Gloucester  lanes.  He  hears 
The  wdnd  among  the  barley-blades. 

The  tapping  of  the  woodpeckers 
On  the  smooth  beeches,  thistle-spades 
Slicing  the  sinewy  roots ;  he  sees 
The  hooded  filberts  in  the  copse 
Beyond  the  loaded  orchard  trees. 

The  netted  avenues  of  hops ; 

He  smells  the  honeysuckle  thrown 
Along  the  hedge.  He  lives  alone, 
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Alone — yet  not  alone,  for  sweet 
Are  Gloucester  lanes  in  Lady  Street. 

Aye,  Gloucester  lanes.  For  down  below 
The  cobw’ebbed  room  this  grey  man  plies 
A  trade,  a  coloured  trade.  A  show 
Of  many-coloured  merchandise 
Is  in  his  shop.  Brown  filberts  there. 

And  apples  red  with  Gloucester  air. 

And  cauliflowers  he  keeps,  and  round 
Smooth  marrows  growm  on  Gloucester  ground. 

Fat  cabbages  and  yellow  plums. 

And  gaudy  brave  chrysanthemums. 

And  times  a  glossy  pheasant  lies 
Among  his  store,  not  Tyrian  dyes 
More  rich  than  are  the  neck-feathers ; 

And  times  a  prize  of  violets. 

Or  deww  mushrooms  satin-skinned. 

And  times  an  unfamiliar  wind 
Robbed  of  its  woodland  favour  stirs 
Gay  daffodils  this  grey  man  sets 
Among  his  treasure. 

All  day  long 

In  Lady  Street  the  traffic  goes 
By  dingy  houses,  desolate  rows 
Of  shops  that  stare  like  hopeless  eyes. 

Day  long  the  sellers  cry  their  cries. 

The  fortune-tellers  tell  no  wrong 
Of  lives  that  know  not  any  right, 

And  drift,  that  has  not  even  the  will 
To  drift,  toils  through  the  day  until 
The  wage  of  sleep  is  won  at  night. 

But  this  grey  man  heeds  not  at  all 
The  hell  of  Lady  Street.  His  stall 
Of  many-coloured  merchandise 
He  makes  a  shining  paradise. 

As  all  day  long  chrysanthemums 
He  sells  and  red  and  yellow  plums 
And  cauliflowers.  In  that  one  spot 
Of  Lady  Street  the  sun  is  not 
.\shamed  to  shine  and  send  a  rare 
Shower  of  colour  through  the  air ; 

The  grey  man  says  the  sun  is  sweet 
On  Gloucester  lanes  in  Lady  Street. 

John  Drink  water. 


THE  GUILDHALL. 


It  is  a  matter  for  sad  reflection  that  there  are  in  London  so  few 
buildings  which  can  claim  to  have  reached  the  quincentenary  of 
their  existence.  The  Tower  and  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall, 
and  one  or  two  churches,  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Etheldreda’s 
among  them,  are  all  I  can  call  to  mind  of  that  early  city  which 
we  do  our  best  to  reconstruct,  at  least  in  imagination,  but  which 
still  remains  something  of  a  terra  incognita  to  the  archaeologist 
and  the  antiquary.  The  example  set  by  the  Great  Fire  in  making 
a  clean  sweep  of  what  was  old  and  insecure  and  insanitary,  has 
been  followed  by  builders  and  architects  so  consistently  and 
drastically  that  we  can  trace  London’s  history  in  centuries 
complete,  architecturally  speaking,  in  themselves,  but  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  landmarks  too  obviously  solid  to  be  removed, 
leaving  little  to  succeeding  ages. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  architecture  of  Elizabeth’s  time  is 
concerned  we  possess  but  the  beautiful  old  houses  in  Holborn 
adjoining  Staple  Inn  ;  indeed,  from  the  period  anterior  to  the 
Great  Fire,  there  is  relatively  little  remaining  :  certain  portions 
of  such  old  Inns  of  Court  as  have  escaped  the  iconoclast,  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  that  solitary  gem  from  Inigo 
Jones’s  architectural  crown  ;  and  here  and  there  portions  of  some 
old  house,  or  some  more  important  relic  like  Crosby  Hall, 
which  has,  however,  been  snatched  from  us  to  an  alien 
home.  Even  the  eighteenth  century,  in  whose  remains  we 
were  once  so  rich,  is  gradually  losing  its  hold  upon  our  senti¬ 
ment,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  spoliation  of  the  incomparable 
Church  Row  at  Hampstead,  the  desecration  of  innumerable  squares 
dating  from  this  period,  and  the  ruthless  destruction  of  historic 
landmarks  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  where  even  some  of  the  churches 
have  been  found  unable  to  resist  the  destroying  hand,  not  of  Time, 
but  of  the  vandal. 

When  the  hideous  Buckingham  I’alace  replaced  the  red-brick 
picturesqueness  of  old  Buckingham  House,  when  Hawksmoor 
added  the  west  towers  to  Westminster  Abbey,  w’hen  Wren  (him, 
even!)  Italianised  the  windows  of  the  Tower  of  London,  such 
things  were  permitted,  we  complacently  say,  at  a  period  when 
the  antiquarian  sense  if  not  the  actual  feeling  for  art  was  dead ; 
but  in  our  own  day,  a  day,  as  we  fondly  imagine,  so  far  in 
advance  of  those  barbarous  times,  what  things  are  dreamed  of 
and  done  in  the  name  of  utility !  One  has  only  to  look  around 
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to  see  on  every  side  evidences  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  old 
work,  and  a  quite  singular  want  of  regard  for  what  has  been 
spared  to  us. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  reckon 
among  our  historical  possessions  such  a  landmark  as  the  Guildhall 
is  a  matter  for  more  congratulation  than  might  at  first  seem  the 
case.  Last  year  marked  the  fifth  centenary  of  that  building— a 
building  which,  taking  it  for  all  it  stands,  and  has  for  half  a 
thousand  years  stood,  for,  is  as  notable  as  the  Abbey  and  more 
significant  than  the  Tower  itself.  For  religion  in  this  country 
never  depended  wholly  on  the  Abbey ;  the  Tower,  defaced  by  so 
many  terrible  memories,  was  essentially  but  a  fortress  and  a 
prison  ;  but  the  Guildhall,  intimately  associated  from  all  time 
with  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  has  remained  the  bulwark  of 
the  City’s  liberties,  and  the  tangible  monument  of  the  City’s 
power. 

Like  so  many  of  our  most  interesting  edifices,  the  Guildhall 
hides  its  light  under  a  bushel.  It  is  situated  in  a  bye-street; 
its  ornate  porch  is  dimly  seen  from  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and 
only  slightly  better,  because  a  little  nearer,  from  Cheapside.  It 
lives,  as  it  were,  in  a  little  yard  of  its  own,  but  into  that  yard 
and  through  that  porch  have  passed  the  most  notable  men  of 
five  long  centuries  of  civic  activity.  The  place  is  far  more  than 
a  supremely  interesting  architectural  relic  :  it  is  a  symbol  of 
commercial  enterprise  ;  it  resumes  in  itself  the  pregnant  history 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 
As  such  the  importance  of  it,  not  merely  in  the  annals  of  London, 
but  also  in  the  history  of  the  country,  is  alone  sufficiently 
obvious. 

The  Guildhall  is  co-existent  with  the  City’s  annals,  but  the 
present  structure  is  not  the  first  which  was  built  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  City’s  business.  What  the  earlier  one  was  like,  what 
were  its  dimensions,  what  its  outlines,  will  probably  never  be 
accurately  known,  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  more 
westerly  part  of  the  present  crypt  formed  a  portion  of  it ;  but 
we,  at  least,  learn  from  Fabyan  that  it  was  but  “an  olde  and 
lytell  cotage  ”  although  as  the  chronicler  is  satisfied  with  the 
terms  “  a  fayre  and  goodly  house  ”  for  the  present  imposing  (at 
least  internally)  structure,  one  must  not,  perhaps,  be  led  by  the 
simple  annalist  into  a  too  disparaging  conception  of  the  first 
erection. 

It  was  in  the  year  1411,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Thomas 
Knowles,  that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Guildhall 
“was  begon  to  be  newe  edyfied,’’  but  from  a  letter  in  Dr. 
Sharpe’s  Calendar  of  Letter  Books,  it  seems  that  the  work  was 
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interrupted,  probably  from  lack  of  funds,  and  that  such  inter¬ 
mission  in  its  progress  was  even  then  regarded  as  being  as  much 
a  scandal  as  w^e  had  occasion  to  consider  recently  the  case  of  the 
Mall  approach,  although  we  learn  from  Strype  that  great  efforts 
were  made  to  ensure  its  speedy  completion  :  “Offences  of  men 
were  pardoned,”  he  says,  “for  sums  of  money  towards  the  work, 
and  extraordinary  fees  were  raised.  Fines,  amercements,  and 
other  things  employed  during  seven  years,  and  a  continuation 
thereof  three  years  more,  all  to  be  employed  on  this  building,”  and 
he  adds  that  “King  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  the  City  free  passage  for  four  boats  by  water, 
and  as  many  carts  by  land  with  servants  to  each,  to  bring  Lime,„ 
Rag-stone,  and  Face-stone  for  the  work  of  Guildhall.” 

.4bout  1422  the  work  w^as  completed,  and  in  that  year  the 
executors  of  Richard  Whittington  gave  for  “the  paving  of  the 
great  Hall  twenty  pounds,  and  the  next  year  fifteen  pounds  more 
to  the  said  pavement  with  hard  stone  of  Purbeck  ;  they  also  glazed 
some  windows  thereof  and  of  the  INIayor’s  Court  on  every  which 
window  the  arms  of  Richard  Whittington  are  placed.”  Other 
benefactors,  who  seem,  however,  to  have  been  chiefly  interested 
in  embellishing  the  window's,  were  also  forthcoming,  but  it  was 
not  till  1425  that  the  porch  w'as  begun  :  “Last  of  all,”  says 
Stow,  “a  stately  porch  entering  the  Great  Hall  was  erected,  the 
front  thereof  towards  the  south  being  beautified  w'ith  images  of 
stone,”  these  images  being  seven  in  number  and  representing 
Law,  Learning,  Justice,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  Discipline.* 

The  kitchens  of  the  Guildhall,  so  important  an  adjunct,  w'ere 
first  made  worthy  of  their  association  w'ith  lordly  and  magnificent 
feasts  in  1501,  when  Sir  John  Shaa  or  Shaw,  wdio  had  received 
his  knighthood  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  erected  them  and  thus 
enabled  the  Corporation  w'orthily  to  hold  its  feasts  on  its  own 
premises,  and  not,  as  had  previously  been  the  case,  in  the  Halls 
of  such  great  City  Companies  as  the  Grocers’  and  the  Tailors’. 
Four  years  later,  by  the  death  of  Sir  Nicholas  Alwin  (Lord  Mayor 
in  1499),  a  bequest  of  money  to  purchase  tapestry  and  hangings 
for  “gaudy”  days  at  the  Guildhall  fell  to  the  civic  fathers;  but 
it  was  not  till  over  a  hundred  years  after,  to  be  precise  in  1614, 
that  a  new'  Council  Chamber  was  erected,  together  w'ith  a  room 
above  it,  at  a  cost  of  £'1,740. 

As  may  be  su{)posed,  the  Great  Fire  ])layed  much  havoc  w'ith 
the  Guildhall,  although  so  strongly  was  the  main  structure  built 
that  Vincent,  the  author  of  God’s  Terrible  Voice  in  the  City, 
published  in  1667,  was  able  to  write  thus  concerning  the  edifice 

(1)  Some  verses  on  tliese  statues  arc  (uioted  Ly  Strype,  and  have  been 
frequently  reprinted. 
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as  it  appeared  while  the  devouring  element  raged  about  it  • 
“Amongst  other  things  that  night,  the  sight  of  Guildhall  was  a 
fearful  spectacle,  which  stood  the  whole  body  of  it  together  in 
view  for  several  hours  together,  after  the  fire  had  taken  it,  with¬ 
out  flames  (I  suppose  because  the  timber  was  such  solid  oake) 
like  a  bright  shining  coal,  as  if  it  had  been  a  palace  of  gold,  or  a 
great  building  of  burnished  brass.”  The  so-called  porch,  which 
was,  indeed,  a  frontage  to  the  Guildhall  extending  63  feet  in 
length  and  occupying  three  stories,  was  badly  injured  by  the 
flames,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  portions  restored  by  Wren  in 
1669.  Another  part  of  the  building  that  suffered  was  the  fine  old 
open-work  timber  roof.  Wren  replaced  this  by  a  flat  one,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  as  a  temporary  measure  only ;  but  so 
satisfactory  did  it  prove,  or  maybe  the  Corporation  could  never 
raise  money  for  a  more  elaborate  one,  that  it  remained  for  nearly 
tw'O  hundred  years,  when  it  w'as  replaced,  in  1864,  by  the  present 
roof,  having  some  affinity  to  the  original,  although  more  ornate, 
which  was  designed  by  Sir  Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect, 
during  the  mayoralty  of  William  Lawrence. 

Altogether,  the  then  large  sum  of  over  ^£34,000  seems  to  have 
been  expended  on  the  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  the  Guildhall 
after  the  Fire.  Nor  was  this  the  last  time  that  it  has  undergone 
renovation  (apart  from  what  has  been  done  in  our  own  days),  for 
further  restoration  was  undertaken  in  1706  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  Eawlinson,  and  in  1789  George  Dance,  the  younger, 
whose  Newgate  should  have  promised  better  things,  designed  the 
present  front,  a  “mongrel  substitute,”  as  it  has  been  termed,  for 
its  predecessor. 

In  1884  the  new  Council  Chamber,  the  w’ork  of  Sir  Horace 
Jones,  was  completed  and  first  used,  and  quite  recently,  under 
the  able  directorship  of  Mr.  Perks,  excavations  have  not  only 
brought  to  light  work  of  pre-eminent  interest  in  the  glorious  old 
crypt,  but  have  been  responsible  for  the  opening  of  a  window  in 
the  Great  Hall,  which  had  hitherto  been  blocked  up  and  lost  sight 
of  altogether. 

To-day  as  we  pace  the  venerable  Hall,  tw’o  or  three  things  are 
likely  to  attract  our  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  presence  of 
the  horrific  stained  glass  in  the  windows  makes  one  wonder  why 
it  has  been  allo^'ed  so  long  to  desecrate  the  building;  again,  we 
shall  be  struck,  I  think,  by  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  Hall 
in  relation  to  its  length  and  breadth,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  West¬ 
minster  Hall  (to  take  an  instance  in  London  alone) ,  which  is  over 
half  as  long  again,  and  nearly  twenty  feet  wider,  is  not  so  high 
by  a  foot  as  the  Guildhall.  The  casual  visitor  will  also  have  his 
attention  rather  distracted  from  a  contemplation  of  the  Hall  s 
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outlines  by  the  masses  of  relatively  modern  sculpture  which 
here  and  there  face  him,  and,  above  all,  the  gigantic  figures 
known  as  Gog  and  Magog  will  have  the  effect  of  dw’arfing  even 
the  extraordinary  height  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  keep  their 
vigil. 

Concerning  these  figures,  which  Strype  terms  “those  two 
execrable  Giants,”  but  which  have  retained  a  certain  hold  on  the 
popular  imagination,.  Hone  has  the  following  remarks  in  his 
Table  Book  :  “Until  the  last  reparation  of  Guildhall  in  1815, 
the  present  giants  stood,  with  the  old  clock  and  a  balcony  of 
ironwork  between  them,  over  the  stairs  leading  from  the  Hall  to 
the  Courts  of  Law'  and  the  Council  Chamber.  When  they  were 
taken  down  in  that  year,  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  Hall,  I 
thoroughly  examined  them  as  they  lay  in  that  situation.  They 
are  made  of  wood  and  hollow  within,  and  from  the  method  of 
joining  and  glueing  the  interior,  are  evidently  of  late  construction, 
and  every  way  too  substantially  built  for  the  purpose  of  being 
either  carried  or  drawn,  or  any  w’ay  exhibited  as  a  pageant.” 

The  figures,  we  know,  w'ere  made  by  Captain  Eichard  Saunders, 
an  eminent  carver  in  King  Street,  Cheapside,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  carving  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  He 
received  ^970  for  the  work,  which  was  completed  in  1708.  Whom 
the  figures  actually  represent,  however,  has  always  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mystery.  Fairholt  tells  us  that  “two  images  repre¬ 
senting  two  giants,  the  one  named  Corineus  and  the  other 
Gogmagog,”  stood  once  on  old  London  Bridge ;  and  it  is  known 
that  giants  similar  to  those  in  the  Guildhall,  but  made  on  a  frame 
of  wicker  work,  at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show,  until,  having  fallen  to  pieces  from  old  age  and  the  ravages 
of  vermin,  the  present  solid  replicas  were  made.  If  they  repre¬ 
sent  Corineus  and  Gogmagog  they  have  a  certain  appropriateness, 
for  those  worthies  figure  in  ancient  chronicles  as  fighting  on  behalf 
of  the  Trojan  invaders  against  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  island , 
as  Sir  John  Baddeley,  in  his  highly  valuable  and  interesting  little 
book  on  the  Guildhall,  puts  it.  The  point  is,  how'ever,  that  these 
grotesque  effigies,  filling  up  and  dwarfing  as  they  do  the 
Guildhall,  have  yet  become  so  much  an  integral  feature  of  the 
place,  have  entered  so  intimately,  as  it  were,  into  its  later 
memories  that  no  history  or  even  casual  notice  of  their  city  home 
would  be  quite  complete  without  a  reference  to  their  hugely 
bulking  individualities. 

But  they  are  not  the  only  things  that  claim  notice  here,  for,  as 
I  have  said,  the  Hall  is  full  of  monuments  dating  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  and 
commemorating  the  great  men  who  in  war  or  the  Senate  or  the 
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Council  Chamber  have  upheld  the  greatness  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Empire.  Chatham  is  here,  in  the  group  carved  by  Bacon  and 
with  an  inscription  from,  it  is  said,  the  hand  of  Burke;  so  is 
Wellington,  whose  monument  was  designed  by  John  Bell  in  1857 
and  Nelson,  on  whose  elaborate  memorial,  the  work  of  James 
Smith,  Sheridan  wrote  the  lines;  here,  too,  is  the  younger  Pitt 
surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  allegories,  in  a  rather  confused  arrange¬ 
ment,  due  to  J.  G.  Bubb,  with  which  the  long  and  laborious 
inscription  from  Canning’s  pen  seems  to  compare  not  inaptly; 
and,  finally,  here  you  may  see  Moore’s  statue  of  Alderman 
Beckford,  standing,  as  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  stood,  in  the 
presence  of  George  III.  when  he  delivered  that  historic  speech 
to  the  Sovereign,  the  memorable  words  of  which  are  cut  into  the 
slab  beneath  his  feet. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  Great  Hall  besides  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  its  architecture,  statuary  embellishments,  and  outlines, 
which  deserve  not  to  be  overlooked,  notably  the  arms  in  lead  of 
certain  Lord  Mayors,  among  whom  may  be  particularly  noted 
such  famous  names  as  those  of  Henry  Fitz-Eylwin,  Sir  William 
Walworth,  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  Sir 
Thomas  Myddelton,  and  William  Beckford  ;  and  here,  too,  may 
be  consulted  the  official  standard  of  length ,  laid  down  in  brass  on 
the  floor  under  the  direction  of  Sir  George  Airy  in  1878. 

But  it  is  the  memory  of  the  notable  events  that  have  taken 
place  here  that  makes  chiefly  for  the  importance  and  fascination 
of  this  historic  building.  Indeed,  much  of  the  history  of  the 
country  may  be  read  in  the  annals  of  the  Guildhall,  for  if  it  stands 
as  the  keynote  of  the  City’s  progress  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years,  it  also  inevitably  takes  a  significantly  important  place  in 
the  larger  life  of  the  country  itself.  It  forms  a  tangible  landmark 
of  the  ever-growing  liberties  of  the  race  :  the  scenes  it  has  wit¬ 
nessed  have,  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  helped  to  safeguard 
and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  citizens ;  and  as  the  Abbey 
may  be  regarded  as  typifying  the  majesty  of  the  Crown,  so  the 
Guildhall  may  boast  that  it  stands  for  the  majesty  of  the  people. 
It  is  to  the  fact  that  so  few  occasions  have  arisen  when  these  two 
principles  have  come  into  conflict,  that  w'e  may,  I  think,  trace  the 
united  power  of  sovereign  and  subject,  wffiich  has  resulted  in  the 
greatness  the  Empire  has  attained. 

All  kinds  of  scenes  crowd  on  the  memory  as  we  stand  in  this 
time-worn  Hall.  Perhaps  the  one  which  touches  the  imagination 
most  is  that  when ,  but  a  few  w'eeks  after  the  murder  of  the  two 
sons  of  Edw'ard  IV.  in  the  Tower,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  called 
together  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  try  their  temper  as  to  the  possi- 
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bility  of  placing  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  the  throne.^  The 
result  was  hardly  a  gratifying  one,  but  “the  deep  revolving,  witty, 
Buckingham  ”  found  a  way  out  of  the  imbroglio.  Hall  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  have  both  left  accounts  of  the  scene,  but  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare  has  caused  chronicler  and  historian  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Duke  is  telling  Gloucester  of  the  arts  he  has  used 
to  gain  the  general  voice. 

“I  bade  them  that  did  love  their  country’s  good,  cry,  ‘  God 
save  Richard,  England’s  royal  King !  ’  ”  and  Gloucester  asks, 
“Did  they  so?  ’’ 

“No,”  replies  Buckingham. 

“No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a  word  : 

But,  like  dumb  statues,  or  breathing  stones. 

Star’d  each  on  other,  and  look’d  deadly  pale. 

Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them; 

And  ask’d  the  mayor  what  meant  this  wilful  silence  : 

His  answer  was, — the  people  were  not  us’d 
To  be  spoke  to,  but  by  the  recorder. 

Then  he  was  urg’d  to  tell  my  tale  again, — 

■  Thus  saith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  iuferr’d;  ’ 

But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 

When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own 
At  lower  end  of  the  hall,  hurl’d  up  their  caps. 

And  some  ten  voices  cried,  ‘  God  save  King  Richard  I  ’ 

.And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few, — 

‘  Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,’  quoth  I; 

‘  This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout. 

Argues  your  wisdom,  and  your  love  to  Richard  :  ’ 

And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away.” 

The  gentle  Anne  Askew  is  the  protagonist  in  the  next  notable 
scene  here.  She  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Guildhall,  and  in 
her  own  simple  and  pathetic  words  has  left  us  an  account  of  the 
ordeal,  as  trying  a  one  to  her  spirit  as  her  body  endured  under 
the  rack  of  Bonner  and  at  that  last  shameful  scene  at  Smithfield 
when,  with  three  others,  she  was  burnt  to  death  on  July  16th, 
1546.  In  the  same  year  as  saw  such  things  as  these  done  in  the 
name  of  religion,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  arraigned  at  the 
Guildhall,  charged  with  high  treason  against  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Such  a  trial  then  meant  but  one  ending,  and  Surrey  was 
found  guilty  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  January  19th,  1547. 
Luckier  was  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  order  for 
his  execution  only  reached  the  Tower,  where  he  was  imprisoned, 
the  very  night  that  Henry  VIII.  died,  and  thus  only  by  hours 
did  he  escape  a  tragic  end. 

As  noble  a  victim  as  Surrey — Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Pinkie,  and  received  knighthood 

(1)  The  incident  is  brilliantly  depicted  by  Mr.  Sigismund  (toetze  in  his 
fresco  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 
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from  Edward  VI.  for  his  valour — came  to  a  mock  trial  for 
confederacy  with  Wyatt  against  Mary’s  throne  and  person,  at  the 
Guildhall,  but  luckily  escaped  the  fate  of  those  who  suffered 
during  the  terrible  five  years  of  the  Queen’s  reign.  Not  so 
innocent  of  designs  against  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  yet  not  so 
guilty  as  were  some  of  his  confederates,  was  Garnet,  the 
Superior  of  the  English  Jesuits,  who  was  brought  to  trial  here, 
for  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  on  March  28th,  1600. 
Participation  in  such  a  treason  hardly  permitted  of  any  ex¬ 
tenuating  degrees  of  crime,  and  Garnet  was  the  one  and  only 
victim  whose  execution  has  ever  disgraced  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard.  Abbot,  in  his  Anthologia,  gives  a  striking  account  of  the 
scene,  which  took  place  on  May  3rd,  1606,  and  incidentally  refers 
to  the  “face  in  the  straw\’’  This  curious  phenomenon  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  spike  of  straw  among  the  heap  into  which  Garnet’s 
remains  w’ere  thrown,  and  which  came  into  the  hands  of  one 
John  Wilkinson,  a  young  Eoman  Catholic.  In  it  was  discernible 
the  face  of  a  man,  regarded  by  the  credulous  as  being  that  of 
Garnet  himself.  Abbot  gives  a  curious  engraving  of  this  marvel, 
which  in  a  superstitious  age  was  looked  upon  as  nothing  less  than 
a  miracle. 

But  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all  scenes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  Guildhall’s  history  was  that  when  Charles  I.  came  hither 
to  find  those  elusive  five  members  w^hose  attempted  arrest  may  be 
regarded  as  the  match  applied  to  the  already  combustible  state 
of  national  feeling  against  the  Sovereign  and  his  advisers. 
Charles  had  paid  an  earlier  visit  to  the  City,  notably  in 
November,  1641,  when  he  wanted  money.  On  that  occasion  he 
had  met  with  a  loyal  reception ,  had  been  entertained  at  a  banquet 
in  the  Guildhall,  and  had  departed  leaving  behind  him  knighted 
Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen.  The  fountain  of  honour  had 
flowed  freely.  This  time  he  came  on  a  different  errand.  His 
attempt  to  arrest  Pym,  Hampden,  and  the  others  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  proved  abortive.  He  was  informed  that  they 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  City ;  and  to  the  City  he  came  in 
person  to  demand  the  fugitives. 

The  scene  has  been  depicted  by  the  vivid  pencil  of  Mr. 
Solomon  J.  Solomon,  in  the  well-known  fresco  at  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Few  people  could  do  an  undignified  action  with  such 
dignity  as  Charles.  His  person  and  manner  compelled  respect ; 
and  it  shows  to  what  a  height  public  feeling  had  risen  that  he 
should  be  greeted  with  cries  of  “Parliament,  privileges  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  from  the  crowd,  and  a  respectful  though  determined 
silence  from  the  civic  fathers.  As,  foiled  of  his  purpose,  he  left 
the  City,  which  he  was  never  again  destined  to  visit,  there  were 
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those  who  cried  “God  save  the  King,”  but  the  hearts  and  voices 
of  the  majority  echoed  “Privilege.”  After  that  memorable  scene, 
other  events  seem  to  lose  something  of  the  importance  which 
attached  to  them.  Cromwell  being  entertained  here  after  the 
victory  of  Worcester ;  Cromwell  receiving  gifts  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion ;  Cromwell,  as  Lord  Protector,  again  visiting  the  City  with 
acclamation,  hardly  stir  us  as  does  the  solitary  figure  of  the 
“White  King”  as  he  passes  into  the  historic  hall  and  demands 
the  persons  of  those  whom  he  considers  rebels  to  his  throne  and 
person. 

Dingy  and  almost  commonplace,  the  building  fades  into  the 
background ;  fade  away  obsequious,  but  silently  determined 
dignitaries ;  fade  the  gay  dresses  of  courtiers  and  innumerable 
attendants  and  the  surging  crowd  behind,  and  alone  stands  out 
that  kingly  figure,  in  his  feathered  hat  and  his  velvet  cloak  on 
which  idly  sparkles  the  Garter,  his  cane  held  firmly  on  the 
ground  with  every  sign  of  a  determination  that  had  been  arrived 
at  too  late,  and  his  proud,  disdainful,  fateful  countenance.  .  .  . 

The  Merry  Monarch  was  a  more  acceptable  visitor  to  the  City. 
He  could  unbend  and  be  hail  fellow  with  anyone ;  and  he  came 
to  the  Guildhall  more  than  once  to  enjoy  civic  hospitality.  One 
of  these  occasions  has  been  particularly  commemorated.  It 
occurred  during  the  mayoralty  of  that  Sir  Robert  Viner  who  set 
up  the  statue  of  Charles^  in  the  Stocks  Market  (the  site  of  the 
present  Mansion  House).  The  King  had  dined  merrily  with 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  but  finding  that  the  former  was 
becoming  even  more  familiar  than  he  cared  for,  took  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stealing  away  to  his  coach.  Viner  was  not  so  far  gone 
in  his  cups,  however,  but  that  he  immediately  observed  the 
monarch’s  action,  and  running  after  him  and  catching  him  by 
the  hand  exclaimed:  “Sir,  you  shall  stay  and  take  ‘t’other 
bottle.’  ”  Charles  looked  round  kindly  at  him  over  his  shoulder, 
and  with  a  smile  and  a  graceful  air  repeated  the  line  of  the  old 
song, 

“  He  that’s  drunk  is  as  great  as  a  king," 

and  turned  back  and  took  “t’other  bottle.” 

It  would  be  strange  if  in  the  pages  of  the  two  great  diarists 
of  the  period  w'e  found  no  reference  to  the  Guildhall  and  its 
historic  feasts ;  indeed,  Pepys  has  much  to  say  about  the  place 
and  its  entertainments — notably  one  to  the  King  on  July  5th, 
1660,  and  an  earlier  one  to  General  Monk,  to  whom  the  King 
owed  the  opportunity  of  dining  in  his  capital  at  all  :  and  th(-re 

(1)  Viner  had  met  with  this  statue,  representing  Sobieski  on  horseback 
trampling  on  a  Turk,  and  had  brought  it  to  this  country,  and  substituted  a 
head  of  Charles  for  that  of  the  famous  Pole. 
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is  one  rather  pathetic  entry  where  the  diarist  tells  how  he  had 
been  invited  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  (then  held  on 
October  29th) ,  but  how  the  friends  he  was  going  with  feared  the 
crowd,  and  he  had  perforce  to  put  up  with  a  rather  indifferent  meal 
in  their  company  :  “  My  mind  not  pleased  with  the  spending  of 
this  day  because  I  had  proposed  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
myself  at  Guildhall,”  is  his  sad  comment. 

Three  years  after  this,  to  be  precise,  on  October  29th,  1664. 
the  more  sober  Evelyn  did  have  the  pleasure  which  was  denied 
to  Pepys  :  — 

“I  dined  at  Guildhall,”  he  tells  us,  ‘‘at  the  upper  table  placed 
next  to  Sir  H.  Bennet,  Secretary  of  State,  opposite  my  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  sat  between  Mon¬ 
sieur  Comminges,  the  French  Ambassador,  Tjord  Treasurer,  the 
Dukes  of  Ormond  and  Albemarle,  Earl  of  Manchester,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  officers  of  State!  My 
Lord  Mayor  came  twice  up  to  us,  first  drinking  in  the  Golden 
Goblet  his  Majesty’s  health,  then  the  French  King’s,  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  Ambassador ;  he  returned  my  Lord  Mayor’s 
health,  the  trumpets  and  drums  sounding.  The  cheer  was  not 
to  be  imagined  for  the  plenty  and  rarity,  with  an  infinite  number 
of  persons  at  the  rest  of  the  tables  in  that  ample  hall.  The 
feast  was  said  to  cost  T1,000.  I  slipped  away  in  the  crowd,  and 
came  home  late.” 

It  is  not  customary  now  for  the  sovereign  to  dine  at  the  Guild- 
ball,  but  from  the  days  of  Charles  TI.  to  those  of  Victoria  it  was 
almost  a  matter  of  course,  as  it  was  once  for  royalty  to  honour 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  with  its  presence.  William  and  Mary, 
Anne,  and  the  first  three  Georges,  all  attended,  and  a  contem¬ 
porary  print  shows  how  the  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
feasts  in  the  time  of  George  II.  ;  while  the  bill  of  fare,  on  the 
occasion  of  George  III.’s  visit  in  1761,  indicates  that  then,  as 
in  Evelyn’s  time,  and  as  it  has  ever  been  since,  ‘‘the  cheer  was 
not  to  be  imagined  for  the  plenty  and  rarity.” 

When  Queen  Victoria  feasted  with  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1851 
the  banquet  took  place  in  the  Crypt,  which  was  transformed,  for 
the  nonce,  into  a  fairy -like  place  with  policemen  dressed  in 
armour  brought  for  the  occasion  from  the  Tower ! 

Since  those  days.,  who  shall  tell  of  the  number  of  the  splendid 
civic  entertainments  to  the  great  men  of  all  periods,  great  in 
warfare,  politics,  philanthropy,  art,  and  letters;  to  illustrious 
foreigners  of  all  denominations,  from  monarchs  downwards, 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  historic  hall  whose  fifth  century 
has  now  been  reached?  These,  added  to  those  events  a  few  of 
which  have  been  recalled,  have  enveloped  the  Guildhall,  apart 
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from  the  archmological  and  antiquarian  interest  of  the  fabric 
itself,  in  an  atmosphere  of  splendour  not  less  than  that  enjoyed 
by  any  historic  building  in  the  world.  A  great  statesman  of  our 
own  day  once  crystallised  its  importance  in  the  history  of  British 
progress  when  he  exclaimed  :  “The  Guildhall  is  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  history  of  the  City  proper,  and  is  connected  with 
its  past  struggles,  wfth  the  glorious  fight  that  has  been  made  for 
liberty,  and  w'ith  its  sturdy  resistance  even  to  the  oppression  of 
Kings.” 

If  the  Great  Hall,  with  its  innumerable  memories,  exhibits, 
as  it  w’ere,  the  outward  results  of  the  City’s  deliberations,  the 
more  intimate  side  to  these  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Council 
Chamber.  Stow  is  the  first  to  tell  us  that,  in  1424,  “was  built 
the  Maior’s  Chamber  and  the  Counsell  Chamber  with  other 
rooms  above  the  staires.”  In  1605,  steps  were  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  more  commodious  Council  Chamber,  steps  that  did 
not  result  in  any  definite  action  till  some  nine  years  later,  when 
a  new  room  was  first  used.  This  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
City’s  deliberations  till  1777,  when  the  old  Council  Chamber, 
as  it  is  now  termed,  was  designed  by  George  Dance,  which  was 
in  turn  superseded  by  the  present  one,  built  by  Sir  Horace  Jones, 
and  first  occupied  in  1884. 

Interesting  in  their  various  ways  as  are  both  these  Chambers, 
they  fade  before  the  golden  glories  of  the  Alderman’s  Court 
Room,  which  dates  from  the  early  seventeenth  century,  but 
was  restored,  after  much  havoc  had  been  played  with  it  by  the 
Great  Fire.  The  decorations  in  this  beautiful  chamber  can  only 
be  described  as  gorgeous,  and  a  wealth  of  gilded  mouldings  sur¬ 
round  paintings  by  Thornhill  and  set  off  the  arms  of  Aldermen 
and  Sheriffs  exhibited  on  the  walls ;  while  the  stained-glass 
windows  contain  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Lord  Mayors  from 
1823  downw'ards. 

The  interesting  Art  Gallery  inaugurated  in  1885,  and  contain¬ 
ing  so  much  that  is  well  wmrth  study,  and  the  splendid  Library 
which  w’as  erected  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  over  ^£100 ,000,  and  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  a  library  formed  here  as  early  as  1425, 
present,  as  it  w^ere,  two  other  sides  to  the  activity  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  Their  presence  here  has  not  only  enabled  the 
authorities  to  collect  together  a  mine  of  artistic  and  literary 
wealth  in  which  may  be  followed  veins  of  ore  in  all  directions, 
but  has  resulted  in  that  particular  attention  being  paid  to  local 
points  of  interest  in  the  form  of  documents,  prints,  printed  books, 
and  curiosities  and  relics,  which  is,  in  a  way,  the  most  important 
and  significant  duty  of  a  library  or  a  museum. 

On  the  walls  and  in  the  cases  you  shall  see  evidences  of  the 
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gradual  development  of  the  City,  arranged  and  collected  with 
care  and  discrimination  ;  in  the  crypts  you  will  find  further  proof 
of  the  discerning  care  with  which  the  City  Surveyor  has  brought 
to  light  architectural  features  which  have  been  forgotten  and 
neglected,  in  some  cases  unknown,  for  generations;  in  the  Great 
Hall  a  new  and  most  interesting  window  has  been  laid  bare.  This 
care  for  the  architectural  portion  of  the  Guildhall  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  watch  and  ward  with  which  the  Corporation 
has,  for  so  many  hundred  years  now,  guarded  the  interests  of 
the  City  of  which  this  building  is  the  embodiment  and,  as  it  were, 
the  hall  mark. 

E.  Beresford  Ch.ancellor 
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The  attempted  assassination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  he  survives  it 
—and  there  is  probably  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  does  not 
feel  a  sort  of  personal  interest  in  his  recovery — may  easily  prove 
one  of  the  decisive  events  of  American  history.  It  would  be 
perhaps  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  on  the  issue  of  his  fight  for 
life  depends  the  issue  of  the  Presidential  Election.  But  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  every  prediction  as  to  the  result  of  the  voting 
on  November  5th  has  been  reduced  to  futility  by  what  happened 
on  October  14th.  We  cannot  gauge  wdth  any  accuracy  the  effect 
on  a  highly  emotional  people  of  the  insensate  crime  that  struck 
down  their  foremost  citizen ;  we  can  only  be  sure  that  it  is  and 
must  be  immense.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  shooting,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  fighting  what  the  best  political  judges  agreed  in 
pronouncing  a  losing  battle.  The  inimitable  dash  and  energy  he 
had  thrown  into  his  campaign  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  odds  against  his  success  were  overwhelming.  The  most 
reasonable  calculation  seemed  to  be  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  poll 
the  full  Democratic  vote,  and  that  it  would  be  enough,  with  the 
help  of  those  disaffected  Republicans  who  w’ould  not  on  any  terms 
support  Mr.  Taft  and  yet  felt  unable  to  side  with  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
to  land  him  in  the  White  House.  At  the  most,  it  was  thought 
that  the  ex-President’s  intervention  in  the  struggle  might  possibly 
result  in  none  of  the  three  leading  candidates  securing  a  majority 
in  the  Electoral  College,  in  which  case  it  would  be  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  elect  a  President.  But  the 
common  and,  I  should  say,  the  sound,  anticipation  was  that 
Mr.  Wilson  would  won,  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  beat 
Mr.  Taft  for  the  second  place.  All  such  forecasts  and  expecta¬ 
tions  are  now  subject  to  a  drastic  revision.  A  situation,  already 
tolerably  obscure,  has  been  converted  into  a  chaos  that  defies  the 
coolest  and  shrew'dest  observer.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  the 
rapid  recovery  that  his  magnificent  physique  and  constitution, 
his  indomitable  will,  and  his  happy  star  encourage  one  to  hope  for. 
its  effect  will  be  to  intensify  every  uncertainty.  Always  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  speculation  on  the  outcome  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  would  convict  one,  in  that  event,  of  the  gambling 
spirit  in  its  most  demented  form  ;  the  only  trustworthy  data 
would  he  the  actual  counting  of  the  votes.  If  Mr.  Roo.sevelt’s 
candidature  had  damaged  him  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  country¬ 
men,  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  the  way  he  met  it,  the  headlong 
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bravado  and  ringing  sincerity  of  the  speech  he  insisted  on 
delivering  with  his  wound  still  unprobed  and  the  imminence  of 
death  before  him,  have  in  a  flash  restored  the  balance,  and 
revealed  him  in  his  true  proportions  as  incomparably  the  most 
virile  and  captivating  personality  on  the  American  continent.  All 
the  abuse  with  which  he  has  been  bespattered,  all  the  charges 
of  mere  personal  ambition  that  have  been  preferred  against  him 
are  seen  to-day  in  their  intrinsic  littleness — or  rather,  have  been 
swept  away  in  a  tidal  wave  of  horror,  sympathy,  and  admiration. 
The  revulsion  will  go  far,  though  how  far  no  man  can  see.  It 
may  be  that  the  cowardly  act  of  a  half-witted  degenerate  will 
prove  to  have  done  more  for  the  ex-President  than  his  own  force 
and  eloquence  and  the  merits  of  his  cause  could  have  effected. 
It  may  be  that  just  as  a  bullet  first  placed  him  in  the  White 
House,  so  a  bullet  will  be  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  it. 

But  it  did  not  need  any  such  interposition  of  fate  to  render 
the  present  campaign  the  most  memorable  that  the  United  States 
has  witnessed  since  Lincoln’s  election  in  1860.  Whatever  its 
sequel,  it  will  stand  out  as  an  abiding  landmark  in  American 
history.  Men  will  date  from  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  spirit  and 
reality  in  American  politics,  a  new  alignment  of  parties,  a  clearer 
and  more  tangible  conception  of  the  State  as  an  instrument  of 
social  betterment,  and  a  w'holesome  reconstruction  of  the  electoral 
system  and  procedure.  The  feeling  is  well-nigh  universal  that 
this  election  is  destined  to  prove  a  turning-point  of  real  and 
lasting  decisiveness  in  the  development  of  America.  Almost 
everything  about  it  has  been  either  abnormal  or  unique,  and  each 
step  in  its  progress  has  been  marked  by  broken  precedents  and 
abandoned  traditions.  It  has  witnessed  the  adoption,  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history  on  any  considerable  scale,  of  the  device 
of  Presidential  primaries — a  device  intended  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  to  take  away  from  the  politicians,  the  power 
of  determining  the  choice  of  the  party  candidate.  It  has 
witnessed  an  unprecedented  opposition  to  the  custom  which 
hitherto  had  almost  automatically  awarded  a  renomination  to 
any  President  who  desired  one.  It  has  witnessed  a  stern  and 
prolonged  contest,  absolutely  novel  in  American  experience, 
between  a  President  and  his  predecessor  of  the  same  party  for 
the  delegates  w^ho  compose  the  nominating  Convention.  It  has 
witnessed  a  Convention  that,  alike  in  its  formation  and  its  issue, 
was  a  flat  denial  of  the  wishes  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
whose  opinions  it  was  supposed  to  represent.  It  has  witnessed 
the  irremediable  disruption  of  the  political  organisation  that  has 
ruled  the  Ignited  States  with  scarcely  a  break  from  the  Civil 
War  till  to-day.  It  has  seen  the  gauntlet  unreservedly  flung 
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down  to  one  of  the  most  hoary  of  American  prejudices — the 
prejudice  against  any  man  being  three  times  President.  It  has 
presided  over  the  birth  of  a  third  party,  nation-wide  in  scope, 
captained  by  a  leader  of  unequalled  vigour  and  magnetism,  and 
vehemently  pitting  itself  against  the  two  older  fraternities  that 
hitherto  have  divided  between  them  the  field  of  American  politics. 
It  has  been  accompanied  by  a  process  w^hich  one  can  only  describe 
as  the  modernisation  of  American  political  thought,  a  deflection 
of  interest  and  discussion  aw’ay  from  windy  unrealities  and 
obsolete  catchwords  to  concrete  and  immediate  problems  of 
economic  readjustment  and  social  and  industrial  reform.  It  has 
produced  such  a  tumult  in  the  public  mind,  such  an  upheaval  in 
familiar  political  attitudes  and  affiliations,  so  general  a  canvassing 
of  rooted  maxims  and  consecrated  institutions,  as  to  confound 
all  the  electioneering  meteorologists  and  to  convert  the  compara¬ 
tively  simple  double-track  system  of  American  politics  into  a 
veritable  Clapham  Junction  of  intricate  interlacings.  And, 
perhaps  most  singular  of  all,  it  has  presented  the  Democrats  with 
an  almost  ideal  opportunity  for  regaining  ofiice ;  and  the 
Democrats,  suddenly  unmindful  of  their  historic  genius  for 
throwing  away  all  their  chances,  have  seized  upon  it  and  made 
the  most  and  the  best  of  it  by  nominating  an  excellent  candidate 
on  a  sane  and  progressive  platform.  A  campaign  that  had 
brought  forth  such  vital  transformations  as  these  amid  so 
complex  an  agitation  of  the  popular  intelligence  could  hardly  have 
its  significance  or  its  dramatic  interest  increased  even  by  the 
attempted  assassination  of  one  of  its  leading  protagonists. 

Writing  several  months  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  I 
observed  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
Eepublican  nomination  for  the  Presidency  it  would  be  one  of  the 
miracles  of  American  politics.  The  miracle  was  not  wrought ; 
but  it  came  nearer  to  being  wrought  than  anyone,  I  should 
imagine,  even  the  ex-President’s  warmest  partisans,  could  have 
expected  when  the  campaign  first  opened.  The  obstacles  in  his 
path  seemed  insuperable.  He  did  not  announce  his  candidature 
until  a  hundred  or  more  delegates  to  the  Convention  had  already 
been  chosen  ;  he  wn.s  a  private  citizen ,  busy  with  journalism  ; 
not,  of  course,  out  of  politics — he  can  never,  whatever  happens, 
be  that  so  long  as  he  lives — but  not  in  them  in  the  regular  sense ; 
with  a  following  in  the  country,  but  a  following  scattered,  un¬ 
organised,  without  either  a  policy  or  a  pivot ;  how’  large  it  might 
be  he  had  no  sure  means  of  knowing ;  he  had  undertaken  none 
of  the  preliminary  spadework  that  even  in  countries  where  politics 
are  less  dependent  on  machinery  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
successful  campaign  ;  he  could  only  be  certain  that  in  declaring 
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himself  a  candidate  he  would  be  running  full-tilt  against  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Kepublican  organisation,  he  would  be 
violently  assailed  with  accusations  of  ingratitude,  vanity,  and 
intemperate  ambition,  he  would  be  challenging  under  peculiarly 
disadvantageous  circumstances  the  sentiment  against  a  third 
term,  and  he  would  revive  in  all  its  strength  the  animosity  and 
mistrust  with  which  the  “captains”  of  business  and  finance  had 
regarded  his  Presidential  career.  To  set  out  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  overcome  all  these  obstacles  seemed  an  enterprise  verging  on 
dementia.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  though  he  lost  the 
final  round  in  the  contest,  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  overcome  them. 
His  uncanny  skill  as  a  campaigner  was  never  more  dramatically 
or  more  effectively  used.  Turning  everything  to  account, 
identifying  Mr.  Taft  in  State  after  State  with  one  unsavoury 
Boss  after  another,  profiting  enormously  by  the  blunders  and 
shortcomings  of  the  Taft  Administration  and  by  the  diffused  dis¬ 
satisfaction  it  had  created,  prodigal  of  deadly  personalities, 
appealing  with  inexhaustible  force  to  the  awakening  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  American  people  that  for  them  the  problem  of 
problems  is  to  make  democracy  real  and  to  save  their  system  of 
Grovernment  from  the  grip  of  predatory  interests,  he  entered  the 
Chicago  Convention  with  a  following  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
Mr.  Taft’s  in  numbers  and  immeasurably  superior  in  quality. 
Wherever  the  people  were  free  to  express  their  preferences 
direct,  and  without  the  distorting  and  often  the  subversive  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  machine,  they  plumped  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Wherever  the  wirepullers  and  the  professional  politicians,  and  the 
old  caucus  and  Convention  system  still  controlled  the  machinery 
of  politics,  Mr.  Taft  scored  an  inglorious  victory.  And,  in 
addition,  he  captured  the  delegates  from  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  Republican  party  is  not  only  in  a  hopeless  and 
permanent  minority  and  can  never  by  any  chance  elect  a  single 
Republican  to  Congress  or  send  a  single  Republican  elector  to  the 
Electoral  College,  but  where  it  represents  nothing  but  a  horde  of 
office-holders,  office-seekers,  carpet-baggers,  and  negroes  wdiose 
bread  and  butter  depends  on  the  favour  of  the  Administration 
and  who  respond  to  the  slightest  crack  of  the  official  whip. 

This  Southern  rump,  as  it  proved,  held  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Taft  and  the  Roosevelt  factions.  Among  the  white 
Republicans  of  the  North  and  West  and  East  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
gathered  a  clear  majority  of  the  delegates,  representing  the 
deliberate  and  uncoerced  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the  party,  com¬ 
mitted  to  voting  for  him  after  the  amplest  and  most  public  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Southern  delegates,  who  were  pledged  to  Mr.  Taft, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  merely  the  pawms  and  henchmen  of  the 
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Bosses  and  the  machine.  They  were  the  product  of  squalid 
committee-room  manoeuvres,  of  a  disreputable  trade  in  Federal 
offices,  of  the  freest  use  of  official  intimidation  and  cajolery. 
They  were  the  hired  puppets  of  the  politicians,  dancing  to  a  hope 
of  a  share  in  the  spoils,  and  had  no  more  to  do  with  public 
questions  than  if  they  were  literally  made  of  wire  and  wax.  Yet 
it  was  on  these  implements  that  the  managers  of  Mr.  Taft’s  cam¬ 
paign  were  reduced  to  relying  in  order  to  force  his  nomination 
upon  an  alienated  and  disgusted  party.  Without  them  he  was  a 
beaten  man.  What  it  came  to,  therefore,  was  that  the  politicians 
were  on  one  side  and  the  mass  of  Republican  voters  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  need  to  follow  in  any  detail  the  peculiar  machinations 
by  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  w'as  jockeyed  out  of  the  nomination  and 
the  popular  verdict  that  had  been  so  emphatically  and  unmistak¬ 
ably  registered  in  his  favour  w'as  simply  set  aside.  “We  are 
running  politics  and  government  in  this  country,”  recently 
observed  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  experienced 
of  American  publicists,  “on  an  ethical  plane  far  below  that  of 
the  Stock  FiXchange  or  the  grocery  store,  the  business  corporation 
or  ordinary  retail  trade.”  The  scandal  of  the  Chicago  Convention 
would  have  justified  even  stronger  language.  It  focussed  in  a 
publicity  that  nothing  could  veil  the  fundamental  difficulty  with 
which  Americans  have  to  contend,  the  difficulty  of  asserting  the 
public  will  or  the  public  w’elfare  against  the  opposition  of  in¬ 
terested,  entrenched  and  highly  organised  cliques. 

In  that  sense,  at  any  rate,  those  who  so  cleverly  and  with  so 
resolute  a  suppression  of  nice  scruples  manipulated  Mr.  Taft’s 
nomination  rendered  something  of  a  public  service.  They  struck 
the  old  Convention  system  a  mortal  blow.  It  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  that  the  nominating  Convention  of  the  very 
near  future  will  have  no  other  function  than  to  ratify  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  as  expressed  at  direct 
Presidential  primaries.  These  primaries  are  clearly  the  expedient 
to  which  Americans  wdll  increasingly  resort  in  their  efforts  to 
evolve  some  sort  of  nominating  system  that  cannot  be  turned 
against  them  by  the  politicians.  And  for  a  time,  no  doubt,  the 
new  device  will  work  fairly  well.  Rut  no  one  can  contemplate 
its  permanent  installation  without  some  grave  misgivings.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  complaints  from  which  American  politics  are 
suffering  is  the  grotesque  over-elaboration  of  their  merely  mechan¬ 
ical  functions  ;  and  Presidential  primaries,  involving  a  preliminary 
six  months’  struggle  among  the  candidates  for  the  party  nomina¬ 
tion,  to  be  followed  by  a  further  contest  between  the  chosen 
champions  for  the  Presidency  itself,  will  not  only  add  enor¬ 
mously  to  the  expense  and  complexity  of  public  life,  but  will 
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mean  that  practically  one  year  in  every  four  will  be  devoted  to 
nothing  but  electioneering.  For  the  past  twelve  months  the 
Administration  of  the  United  States  has  been  virtually  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  the  energies  of  its  rulers  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
business  of  the  campaign.  The  country,  too,  has  been  kept  in 
a  state  of  ferment  and  distraction  that  may  be  all  very  well  once 
in  a  decade,  but  is  thoroughly  unwholesome  if  it  is  to  become 
a  quadrennial  feature  of  the  American  routine ;  and  the  not  un¬ 
reasonable  fear  that  Presidential  primaries  will  prove  in  practice 
to  make  a  greater  demand  on  the  ordinary  man’s  interest  in 
politics  than  he  is  capable  of  meeting  is  to  some  extent  confirmed 
by  the  surprisingly  small  vote — averaging  about  half  the  elec¬ 
torate — that  has  been  polled  even  in  this  year  of  inordinate 
excitement.  While,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  tactics 
of  Mr.  Taft’s  lieutenants  at  Chicago  have  killed  the  Convention 
system  of  the  old  type,  it  is  much  too  early  to  say  that  Presidential 
primaries  will  prove  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Their  chief  merit 
is  that  they  do  not  so  readily  lend  themselves  to  capture  and 
control  by  the  “machine,”  and  that  if  the  people  will  only  take 
the  trouble  to  vote  at  them,  they  ought  to  furnish  a  fair  index 
of  the  popular  wishes.  But  the  “if”  is  a  very  large  one;  the 
professional  politicians  of  America  are  an  extremely  patient  and 
adroit  and  ingenious  set  of  men  ;  and  I  confess  to  many  doubts 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  simplifying  politics  by  multiplying  elections. 
Almost  any  change,  however,  by  comparison  with  the  Chicago 
Convention,  must  seem  a  change  for  the  better.  For  not  only 
on  that  occasion  did  the  party  managers  override  the  clear  will 
of  the  rank  and  file,  but  they  procured  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  whom  they  openly  despised,  whom  they  did  not  for  a 
moment  believe  could  be  re-elected,  whom  they  would  have 
dropped  in  an  instant  had  it  been  ]X)ssible  to  bring  forward  a 
compromise  nominee.  From  first  to  last  their  actions  were 
dictated  not  by  a  desire  for  Bepublican  success,  but  by  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  beat  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  any  cost,  and  so  perpetuate 
their  own  lucrative  control  over  the  party  machinery. 

As  soon  as  it  was  made  clear  that  the  Bosses  had  usurped  and 
meant  to  retain  and  to  utilise  for  their  own  ends  the  guidance  of 
events,  Mr.  Roosevelt  virtually  stood  aside  and  let  matters  take 
their  course.  When  the  fight  for  the  contested  delegations  was 
over,  he  regarded  the  Convention  as  both  illegally  and  fraudulently 
constituted  and  wholly  unrepresentative  of  the  majority  of 
Republican  voters,  and  he  at  once  and  insistently  urged  his 
followers  to  take  no  further  part  in  its  proceedings.  The  result 
was  Mr.  Taft’s  nomination  by  default,  the  revolt  of  the  Roosevelt 
forces,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  party  with  the  ex-President 
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as  its  standard-bearer.  Some  such  development  had  long  seemed 
to  observers  of  American  affairs  to  be  inevitable.  The  purely 
mechanical  antagonism  between  the  Kepublicans  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  vvith  neither  party  in  possession  of  a  single  valid  excuse 
for  its  continued  existence,  could  not,  one  felt  very  sure,  continue 
indefinitely  to  monopolise  American  politics.  For  a  generation 
at  least  the  old  parties  have  been  parties  only  in  name.  They 
have  represented  nothing  in  the  way  of  definite  and  opposing  sets 
of  beliefs  and  principles ;  one  has  searched  them  in  vain  for 
anything  approaching  a  veritable  creed ;  they  have  lived  upon 
tradition,  the  power  of  habit,  their  recognition  by  the  law,  then- 
size  and  complexity,  and  the  multitudinous  interests  that  have 
gathered  around  them  ;  but  at  bottom  they  have  been  nothing 
but  two  immense  guilds  of  politicians,  fighting  one  another  for 
the  spoils.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  exaggerate  when,  in  his  speech 
accepting  the  nomination  of  the  National  Progressive  Party,  he 
declared  that  ‘*'the  old  parties  are  husks,  with  no  real  soul  within 
either,  divided  on  artificial  lines,  boss-ridden  and  privilege- 
controlled,  each  a  jumble  of  incongruous  elements,  and  neither 
daring  to  speak  out  wisely  and  fearlessly  what  should  be  said  on 
the  vital  issues  of  the  day.”  The  root-cause  of  the  confusion  of 
American  politics  is  that  upon  these  highly  rigid  and  mechanical 
organisations  there  has  burst  a  whole  series  of  living  questions 
that  cannot  be  met  by  their  obsolete  battle-cries  and  incantations. 
Both  parties  have  felt,  and  neither  has  been  altogether  able 
to  ignore,  the  gathering  pressure  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
problems ;  both  have  been  identically  affected  by  them ;  in  both 
one  has  detected  an  effort  to  have  done  with  meaningless  mum¬ 
meries  and  to  face  the  new  issues  squarely ;  in  both  a  process 
of  dissolution  and  realignment  has  been  at  work ;  both  have  been 
tending,  and  with  an  increasing  celerity,  to  split  up  into  a  Radical 
and  a  Conservative  wing.  Confronted  last  July,  in  a  way  there 
was  no  escaping,  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  it  should 
be  Reactionary  or  Progressive,  the  Republican  Party  was  torn 
irreparably  in  twain.  The  machine  and  the  “interests”  and  the 
forces  of  Privilege  and  Conservatism  stood  hy  Mr.  Taft,  while 
all  that  was  most  modern,  ardent,  and  stalwart  in  the  party  went 
on  ahead  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  inaugurate  not  merely  a  new 
organisation,  but  a  new  crusade.  What  will  be  the  future  relations 
of  the  two  parties,  whether  the  Republicans  are  destined  to  crumble 
away  and  disappear,  whether  the  National  Progressives  will  not 
prove,  like  all  other  third  parties  in  American  history,  a  mere 
flash  in  the  pan ;  whether  the  two  wings  will  not  reunite  a  few 
years  hence  on  a  common  basis  of  Radicalism ;  whether  the  new 
movement  has  sufficient  enthusiasm  behind  it  to  withstand,  for 
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instance,  the  loss  of  Mr.  Koosevelt’s  inspiring  personality ;  whether 
it  will  gradually  win  over  to  its  side  the  Radicals  who  now  are 
content  to  call  themselves  Democrats — all  this  is  beyond  predic¬ 
tion.  For  the  time  being  the  one  certain  thing  is  that  a  new 
party  has  been  called  into  being,  is  under  the  leadership  of  the 
most  rousing  American  of  his  generation,  and  has  formulated  a 
programme  that  represents  a  startlingly  novel  departure  in  the 
political  thought  and  interests  of  the  country. 

What  the  National  Progressives  stand  for  is,  first  of  all,  “the 
right  of  the  people  to  rule.”  They  are  the  first  organised  party 
to  see  and  proclaim  that  while  in  theory  the  American  system 
is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  in 
practice  it  is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  Bosses,  for  the 
“interests”;  and  that  while  all  the  outward  forms  of  democracy 
are  carefully  preserved,  the  popular  will  is  continually  frustrated 
by  the  politicians,  misrepresented  in  the  legislatures,  set  at 
nought  by  the  Couils,  and  trampled  on  by  the  forces  of  Privilege. 

T  know,  indeed,  of  no  country  where  politics  so  nearly  answer 
to  Mr.  Labouchere’s  description  of  them  :  “a  game  between  two 
sets  of  sharpers  at  the  expense  of  a  muddle-headed  public  ” ;  or 
where  the  alliance  between  the  wirepullers  and  the  industrial  and 
financial  “magnates”  rules  and  pillages  with  so  much  impunity; 
or  where  the  organised  and  barricaded  minority  can  so  easily 
manipulate  the  course  of  public  affairs ;  or  where  the  traditional 
parties  have  so  completely  lost  touch  with  the  facts  of  modern 
economic  life  and  serve  no  more  useful  purpose  than  that  of  a 
screen  for  gangs  of  plutocratic  spoilers.  Nearly  all  the  reforms 
in  political  method  and  procedure  which  the  Progressives  advocate 
— direct  Presidential  primaries  all  over  the  country,  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote,  stringent  corrupt 
practices  Acts,  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  the  recall  of 
|)ublic  officers  in  such  States  as  need  it,  and  the  popular  revision 
of  the  decisions  of  State  Courts  on  certain  questions  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  interpretation — are  directed  to  the  extension  and  fulfilment 
of  this  “  right  to  rule  ”  and  to  its  conversion  from  a  fable  into  an 
operative  fact.  But  what  gives  the  Progressive  platform  its  real 
and  unique  significance  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history  it  raises  what  Carlyle  used  to  call  the  “condition  of  the 
people  question”  to  the  dignity  of  a  Presidential  issue.  While 
the  platforms  put  fofW’ard  by  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats 
are  bare  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  social  and  industrial  reform, 
the  Progressives  outline  a  vast  programme  of  legislation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and  diseases, 
the  fixing  of  minimum  safety  and  health  standards  for  various 
occupations,  the  prohibition  of  child  labour,  a  minimum  wage  for 
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working  women  to  provide  a  living  wage  in  all  industries,  the 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  women,  an  eight-hour  day  in  all 
continuous  twenty-four  hour  industries,  one  day’s  rest  in  seven 
for  all  wage-w’orkers,  the  abolition  of  the  convict  contract  labour 
system,  the  enforcement  of  standards  of  compensation  for  death 
by  industrial  accident  and  injury  and  trade  disease,  full  and  regular 
publicity  as  to  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labour,  insurance 
against  sickness,  unemployment  and  old  age,  the  strengthening 
of  the  Pure  Food  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
Department  especially  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  health. 
These  are  the  planks  in  the  Progressive  platform  that  have 
roused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  have  invested  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s 
cam])aign  w'ith  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  religious  revival. 
But  besides  his  message  of  hope  and  succour  to  the  toiling  wage- 
earners  of  the  towms,  the  ex-President  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  farmers,  preaching  to  them  the  value  of  co-operation  and 
promising  them  the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  developing 
rural  education,  both  primary  and  technical,  in  devising  a  better 
system  of  rural  banking  and  credits,  in  stopping  the  tendency 
towards  absentee  landlordism,  in  improving  the  practice  of 
agriculture  and  in  doing  “  everything  possible  ”  to  make  country 
life  attractive  and  profitable.  On  the  necessity  of  conserving  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  he  is  as  firmly  insistent  as  ever, 
and  his  plan  of  establishing  a  National  Industrial  Commission  to 
supervise  and  regulate  the  Trusts — much  as  the  railways  are 
controlled  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
national  banks  by  the  Treasury — has  the  merit  of  being  simple, 
practicable,  and  effective,  and  the  still  greater  merit  of  removing 
the  whole  question  from  the  judicial  to  the  administrative  sphere. 
The  only  point,  indeed,  at  which  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  appears  to  halt  is  in  their  handling  of  the  fiscal  issue. 
While  condemning  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  and  calling  for  an 
immediate  downward  revision  “of  those  schedules  wherein  duties 
are  shown  to  be  excessive  or  unjust,”  and  while  recognising  that 
the  benefits  of  any  and  every  tariff  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
“pay-envelope  of  the  labourer,”  and  that  no  industry  deserves 
protection  w^hich  “is  unfair  to  labour  or  which  is  operating  in 
violation  of  Federal  law',”  the  Progressives  pin  their  faith  to  a 
protective  tariff  that  shall  “equalise  conditions  of  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and  maintain 
for  Labour  an  adequate  standard  of  living.”  Experience  does 
not  encourage  one  to  hope  much  from  this  formula  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  monstrous  exactions  of  the  Protective  system  as 
it  is  practised  in  America ;  though  one  ought  to  add  that  the 
Progressives  pledge  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
VOL.  XCII.  N.S.  3  p 
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partisan  scientific  Tariff  Commission  with  plenary  powers  of 
investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  of  any  industry  that  seeks  1 
protection,  and  that  they  hope  in  this  way  to  elicit  the  consumer’s  ^ 

and  the  labourer’s  as  well  as  the  manufacturer’s  point  of  view  I 

and  to  prevent  the  log-rolling  and  unholy  alliances  that  have 
hitherto  dictated  the  schedules. 

There  is  this,  too,  to  be  said  for  the  Progressives’  platform— 
it  really  means  something.  A  Presidential  election  in  the  Ignited 
States  is  always  full  of  wdndy  unrealities,  but  the  climax  of 
farcical  pretence  is  usually  reached  in  the  party  platforms.  Thev 
belong  conspicuously,  in  spirit  and  in  detail,  to  the  class  of  things  I 
that  are  not  w’hat  they  seem.  The  avowed  purpose  and  the  only  1 
justification  of  a  platform  is  definition ;  its  actual  characteristic 
is  evasion.  Composed  at  intolerable  length  and  wdth  an  infinity  1 
of  verbal  hair-splitting  to  announce  the  policy  of  the  party  on  the 
issues  of  the  day,  it  deftly  contrives  either  to  give  those  issues 
the  slip  or  to  wrap  them  up  in  a  mist  of  cloudy  platitude.  One  i 

could  go  down  pretty  nearly  the  whole  list  of  the  pseudo-issues  ’ 

formulated  by  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  at  Chicago 
and  Baltimore  and  show  here  that  each  party  is  professing  what  ^ 

it  has  not  the  least  intention  of  performing,  and  there  that  its 
platform  is  merely  a  string  of  innocuously  puerile  paragraphs  j 

from  which  everything  might,  and  nothing  should,  be  inferred, 
and  somewhere  else  that  an  antagonism  on  paper  is  not  to  be  i 

taken  as  implying  any  real  antagonism  of  policy.  The  normal  I 

platform — and  both  the  Chicago  and  the  Baltimore  documents  in  | 

this  respect  are  true  to  type — is  simply  a  series  of  meaningless  ; 

and  more  or  less  dexterous  sops,  a  succession  of  weasel  phrases  i 

that  suck  the  meat  out  of  any  pronouncement  that  tends  towards  i 

precision,  an  acrobatic  skirmishing  around  questions  it  is  inex-  I 

pedient  to  confront.  In  such  a  morass  of  grandiloquence,  copy-  | 

book  platitudes,  and  vapid  generalisations  it  is  difficult  for  anyone.  '| 

whether  an  American  or  a  foreigner,  to  find  firm  footing  any-  | 

where  or  to  disentangle  a  single  solid  fact.  No  sane  American.  | 

indeed ,  could  possibly  vote  either  for  the  Republicans  or  for  the  I 

Democrats  if  every  pledge  in  their  respective  platforms  were  | 

intended  to  be  taken  seriously :  nor  would  anyone  dream  of  trying 
to  forecast  from  the  text  of  their  official  platforms  the  policies  , 

that  either  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Wilson  would  pursue  in  office.  To  1 

an  Englishman  accustomed  to  definite  and  detailed  pronounce¬ 
ments  from  his  party  leaders,  to  specific  pledges  that  such  and  | 

such  measures  will  be  introduced,  containing  such  and  such  pro  j 

visions,  aimed  at  such  and  such  abuses,  the  American  parties 
never  seem  to  clinch.  They  spend  nearly  the  whole  time  biting  | 

on  air  and  wandering  over  an  illimitable  field  of  speculation  and  | 
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half-baked  metaphysics.  The  Progressive  platform,  therefore, 
is  a  very  welcome  and  wholesome  innovation.  Implicit  in  the 
Third  Party  movement  is  the  determination  to  restore  to  American 
politics  the  life  and  reality  and  sincerity  and  the  correspondence 
between  facts  and  appearances,  in  which  for  thirty  years  and  more 
they  have  been  all  but  w^holly  lacking.  The  Progressive  platform 
carries  out  this  determination  by  making  the  position  of  the  party 
perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  on  all  the  issues  with  which  it 
deals.  It  not  only  unfolds  a  specific  programme  of  legislation  : 
it  embodies  a  contract  with  the  people  that  binds  the  party  and 
all  its  candidates.  It  would  probably  take  them  fifty  years  or  so 
to  fulfil  it,  but  to  the  utmost  of  their  opportunities  they  regard 
and  acknowledge  themselves  as  under  bond  to  the  nation  to 
redeem  their  pledges.  That  is  a  very  considerable  step  tow’ards 
the  overthrow  of  the  great  American  god.  Buncombe. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  an  American  Presidential  election, 
the  principal  parties  find  that  they  have  a  great  deal  in  common, 
so  much  so  that  there  seems  little  reason  why  the  government 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  carried  on  by  universal 
consent.  There  are,  how'ever,  a  few  issues  that  are  not  merely 
personal  and  that  really  separate  the  rival  organisations.  The 
Tariff  is  one  of  them.  The  Republicans  re-affirm  their  belief  in 
Protection,  with  the  saving  clause  that  “some  of  the  existing 
import  duties  are  too  high  and  should  be  reduced,”  and  that  an 
occasional  readjustment  should  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  informa¬ 
tion  collected  by  an  expert  Tariff  Commission  and  “without 
injury  to  any  American  industry” — a  pronouncement  which,  in 
view  of  the  very  recent  past,  may  be  said  to  leave  things  much 
as  they  were.  The  Democrats  squarely  demand  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  an  immediate  downward  revision  of  the  present 
duties,  especially  such  as  affect  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
placing  on  the  free  list  of  articles  of  American  manufacture  that 
are  sold  more  cheaply  abroad  than  at  home  or  that  enter  into 
competition  with  Trust-controlled  products ;  but  they  are  careful 
to  add  that  they  look  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  their  ideal 
only  by  legislation  “that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate 
industry.”  Again,  while  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  are 
closely  agreed  in  their  Trust  policies — both  parties  relying  in  the 
main  upon  legal  proceedings  against  monopolies  to  compel  their 
dissolution — the  Progressives  go  much  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  by  proposing  such  administrative  regulation  of  the  big 
corporations  as  shall  prevent  over-capitalisation,  limitation  of 
output,  excessive  prices,  sub-normal  conditions  of  labour,  and  so 
on.  All  this,  of  course,  implies  a  vast  extension  of  Federal 
authoritv,  and  here,  too,  as  also  in  their  conservation  policies, 
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there  is  something  more  than  a  nominal  difference  between  the 
parties,  the  Democrats  being  still  bogged  in  ancient  theories  of 
State  rights  while  the  Progressives  have  thoroughly  gras[)ed  the 
necessity  of  throwing  nation-wide  problems  upon  the  central 
Government.  Besides  this  the  parties  hold  undoubtedly  op^wsing 
views  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Tariff  and  the  Trusts  for 
the  high  cost  of  living,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  popular  recall  of 
judicial  decisions  on  State  Constitutional  issues,  and  particularly 
as  to  the  peril  involved  in  allowing  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  nnyone  else 
to  be  three  times  President.  On  the  first  of  these  questions  the 
Democrats  take  one  view  and  the  Progressives  and  the  Ee- 
publicans  another ;  on  the  second  and  third  the  Progressive 
position  is  fiercely  assailed  by  both  parties ;  on  the  problems  of 
banking  and  currency  reform  all  three  parties  are  equally  non¬ 
committal  and  unsatisfactory. 

But  Presidents  in  the  United  States  are  chosen,  as  a  rule,  not 
so  much  for  their  opinions  and  ix)licies  and  the  causes  they 
represent  as  for  their  personal  record  and  qualities  and  for  the 
sort  of  impression  they  succeed  in  making  on  the  popular  mind. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  they  think  or  what  programmes  they 
favour  that  counts  as  what  they  are  and  how  they  bear  them¬ 
selves.  The  most  statesmanlike  platform  in  the  world  could  not 
this  year  carry  Mr.  Taft  or  the  Republican  party  to  victory: 
and  their  interest  in  the  contest  is  practically  confined  to  seeing 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  defeated  and  that  their  own  organisation 
is  not  irretrievably  disrupted.  The  Republicans  are  fighting  the 
Progressives  far  more  zealously  than  they  are  fighting  the 
Democrats,  and  the  Progressives,  wUile  impartially  belabouring 
both  parties,  reserve  their  choicest  castigations  for  the  leaders 
and  policies  of  the  party  they  have  broken  away  from.  This 
split  in  the  enemy’s  camp  gave  the  Democrats,  of  course,  an 
unequalled  o[)portunity.  But  with  their  ingrained  talent  for 
blundering  they  very  nearly  threw  it  away.  Had  they  nominated 
Mr.  (’hamp  Clark,  an  amiable  nonentity  of  the  familiar  Western 
ty|)e,  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  prospects  would  have  been  immeasurably 
improved.  Happily  for  themselves,  unhappily  for  him,  they  put 
forward  not  merely  a  good  candidate  but  the  very  best.  iMr. 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  made  for  himself  a  quicker  and  more 
brilliant  name,  and  by  quieter  means,  than  any  American  of  our 
day  and  generation.  To  read  his  speeches,  indeed,  to  study  his 
acts,  and,  above  alp  to  talk  with  the  man  himself,  is  to  he  filled 
with  a  new  hope  for  .American  [Kilitics.  I  had  the  pleasure  some 
eighteen  months  ago  of  spending  some  four  hours  with  Governor 
Wilson  at  his  week-end  retreat  from  Trenton  and  State  affairs: 
and  I  formed,  as  I  think  everyone  must  who  has  ever  come 
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ij  across  biin,  a  profound  and  confident  admiration  for  the  man  and 

I  his  mind  and  personality.  He  was  even  better  than  bis  writings, 

and  I  had  long  placed  them  among  the  most  judicial  and  most 
incisive  and  discerning  contributions  of  living  American  historians 
and  publicists  to  the  elucidation  of  current  problems.  1  have 
never  encountered  or  read  of  an  American  statesman,  unless  it 
was  Mr.  John  Hay,  who  at  all  resembled  Mr.  Wilson.  He 
seemed  to  me  much  more  the  type  of  man  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  the  public  life  of  England  than  the  type  1  have  been  brought 
in  contact  with  in  twenty  years  of  mingling  in  American  affairs. 

The  weakness  of  most  American  public  men  is  that  they  have 
never  been  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  political  science. 
They  rarely  impart  the  sense  of  a  solid,  mellow  background  of 
reading,  culture,  and  philosophy.  Their  [wiitics  are  usually  the 
f  [Kilitics  of  personalities  and  the  committee-room.  It  seemed  to 
I  me  no  small  part  of  Governor  Wilson’s  strength  that  he  had  not 

'  only  as  a  student  got  to  the  bottom  of  things,  had  not  only 

as  a  writer  and  professor  applied  his  knowledge  to  the  discussion, 
criticism,  and  illumination  of  tangible  measures  and  events,  had 
not  only  superadded  a  sustained  and  all-round  experience  in  the 
daily  work  of  administering  a  great  university,  but  also  that  he 
was  a  man  whose  politics  were  the  politics  of  ideas  and  of  their 
embodiment  in  legislation.  In  talking  politics  with  Governor 
Wilson  one  instinctively  talks  not  of  men,  but  of  measures;  not 
of  “politics,”  but  of  the  w'ays  and  means  of  statesmanship.  His 
campaign  for  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey  in  1910  was  of  a 
character  unique  in  American  electioneering.  There  was  none  of 
the  usual  claptrap  and  vituperation,  no  effort  to  keep  alive 
meaningless  party  lines  and  traditions,  no  dealing  in  sonorous 
generalities.  From  first  to  last  Mr.  Wilson  appealed  to  reason 
\  and  conscience.  He  discussed  nothing  but  specific  and  ponder- 
I  able  issues,  and  on  each  one  of  them  he  showed  just  where  he 
I  stood.  In  language  that  the  most  ignorant  could  understand 
j  and  the  most  fastidious  could  appreciate  and  be  stirred  by,  with 
innumerable  happy  side-flashes  of  humour  and  illustration,  keep¬ 
ing  always  to  a  high  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling  and  practi¬ 
cality,  and  eloquent  with  the  eloquence  that  is  only  born  of 
"  conviction  and  sincerity,  Mr.  Wilson  laid  bare  the  abuses  of 
New  Jersey  politics  and  industrial  organisation,  clearly  outlined 
his  programme  for  their  reform,  and  asked  from  all  who  cared 
for  the  good  name  of  their  State  the  support  that  would  enable 
i  him  to  carry  it  out.  Republicans  and  Democrats  flocked  to  the 
!  meetings  of  this  University  President  who  saw  and  spoke  so 

1  clearly  and  stated  what  he  proposed  to  do  so  frankly  and 

modestly ;  Republicans  and  Democrats  joined  on  polling-day  in 
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electing  him  by  a  triumphant  majority.  To-day  for  the  first  time 
since  I,  at  any  rate,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  it,  New 
Jersey  is  a  self-governing  State,  and  its  Statute-book  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  some  approach  to  justice  and  humanity  and  some 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  a  modern  community.  Since 
his  election.  Governor  Wilson  has  done  and  said  nothing  that 
did  not  show  the  real  stuff  of  statesmanship ;  and  the  impression 
that  his  campaign  and  his  administration  made  on  New  Jersey 
has  spread  in  the  past  year  until  it  embraces  the  entire  country. 
For  all  his  years  in  the  lecture-room  there  is  nothing  “donnish” 
about  him.  His  manner  is  utterly  unpretentious,  even  in  its 
geniality;  his  rich,  clear  flow  of  talk  is  flecked  with  a  sunny 
and  s[X)ntaneous  humour ;  his  whole  bearing  speaks  of  alertness, 
zest,  and  of  confident  energy  guided  by  patient  reflectiveness.  I 
do  not  know  any  American  with  a  wider  or  a  sharper  vision,  or 
one  so  intolerant  of  shams,  haziness,  and  the  specious  forms 
and  aspects  of  things  that  pass  muster  as  realities.  If  anyone 
can  knit  the  heterogeneous  units  of  the  Democratic  party  into  a 
single,  effective  whole,  it  is  surely  he.  But  that,  like  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  upon  the  political  situa¬ 
tion,  like  the  exact  electoral  strength  of  the  prejudice  against  a 
third  term,  like  the  precise  stage  which  the  people  have  yet 
reached  in  their  emancipation  from  mere  partisanship,  like  the 
extent  to  which  the  Progressive  movement  has  failed  or  has 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  solid  South,  like  the  effectiveness 
or  otherwise  of  the  appeal  made  by  the  Roosevelt  programme  of 
social  and  industrial  reform  to  the  “man  in  the  cars,”  is  a 
question  that  only  the  future  can  determine.  Meanwhile,  a 
country  may  well  be  congratulated  that  finds  itself  in  the  position 
to  choose  its  Chief  Magistrate  from  three  such  men  as  Governor 
Wilson,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Taft. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SALE  ROOM. 


Ever  since  the  first  book  auction  took  place  at  Leyden,  in  July, 
1599,  when  Christopher  Poret  sold  the  library  of  the  famous 
Marnix  of  St.  Aldegonde,  the  sale  room  has  been  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  romance.  And  of  all  sale  rooms  throughout  the 
world  there  is  none  older,  more  romantic,  or  fraught  with  deeper 
historic  interest  than  the  sale  room  of  the  House  of  Sotheby, 
which  was  established  in  London  as  far  back  as  1744;  Sotheby’s 
who  sold  the  library  of  John  Wilkes  and  whose  sale  of  the  famous 
collection  of  Dr.  Richard  Mead  in  1753  occupied  fifty-six  days. 

Sotheby’s,  of  course,  is  mainly  connected  with  the  sale  of  books, 
manuscripts,  prints,  and  autographs,  old  china,  coins  and  medals. 

It  is  with  their  sale  of  books  and  MSS.  that  1  shall  mainly  deal 
in  this  article.  Values  wax  and  wane  with  the  passing  years ;  as 
a  rule  they  increase  rather  than  decrease,  but  much  depends  upon 
outside  merits  with  which  often  the  special  article  in  immediate 
question  may  not  have  been  originally  concerned,  or  upon  the 
fad,  the  fancy,  or  the  fashion  of  the  moment.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  sale  of  books.  You  buy  a  book  at  a  Sotheby  auction  not 
always  or  solely  on  account  of  its  original  contents,  or  intrinsic 
merit,  or  even  because  of  its  quaint  or  beautiful  binding. 

As  the  years  roll  on  the  value  of  a  book  is  often  gauged  by  its 
associations,  by  its  own  individual  history,  by  some  special  fact 
of  interest  connected  with  its  owners,  and,  most  especially  of  all, 
by  any  autographic  value  which  those  owmers  may  have  attached 
to  it. 

There  are  books  to-day  which,  by  reason  of  pencilled  margins 
or  autographed  presentations,  possess  a  hundred  times  their 
original  value  or  the  value  they  would  otherwise  have  possessed, 
and  your  true  book  collector  is  well  aware  of  this. 

For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  extrinsic  value  of  autographed 
books,  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  tells  us  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  Prayer  Book, 
in  which  the  royal  memoranda  were  of  signal  interest  and 
curiosity.  On  the  back  of  the  title,  under  the  royal  arms,  the 
King  himself  writes  ;  “Remember  thys  wryghter  wen  you  doo 
pray  for  he  ys  yours  noon  can  saye  naye.  Henry  R.”  At  the 
passage  :  “I  have  not  done  penance  for  my  malice,”  the  same 
hand  inserts  in  the  margin  :  “trewe  repentance  is  the  best 
penance,”  and  further  on  he  makes  a  second  marginal  note  on  the 
sentence:  “thou  hast  promised  forgiveness”  .  .  .  “repentance 
beste  penance.”  This  evidently  w  as  a  sort  of  family  commonplace 
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book.  Inside  the  cover  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  \1.) 
writes  :  “I  will  yf  you  will.”  The  volume,  which  contains  other 
matters  of  great  historical  value,  appears  to  have  been  given  bv 
Henry  VIII.,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  his  daughter  Mary,  for 
on  a  small  piece  of  vellum  inside  the  cover  he  has  written : 
“Myne  owne  good  daughter,  I  pray  you  remember  me  most 
hartely  when  you  in  your  prayere  do  shew  for  grace  to  be  attayned 
assuredly  to  yr  lovyng  fader  Henry  E.”  The  Princess  subse¬ 
quently  gave  it  to  her  stepmother,  Catherine  Parr,  and  it  has  a 
motto  and  signature  of  that  lady’s  second  husband.  Lord  Seymour 
of  Sudeley,  the  Admiral.  How  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  value 
of  such  a  book  as  this? 

Conceive  to  yourselves  the  interest  that  is  contained  in  a  book 
which  Lamb  and  Coleridge  were  reading  at  the  same  time.  As 
they  read  they  used  to  fill  up  the  blank  leaves  with  their  own 
comments,  until  at  last  the  worth  of  the  autographed  matter  far 
surpassed  that  of  the  printed.  And  how  interesting  is  a  copy  of 
Erasmus’  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  1548,  which  was 
passing  between  two  gentlemen  of  the  Tudor  period  and  in  which 
one  of  them  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  “Mr.  Dunes,  I 
woulde  wish  you  to  peruse  V.  chapter  of  Marke,  and  there  you 
shall  finde  great,  comfort  to  your  soules  health.  Thus  fare  you 
well  in  the  Lorde.  Wyllyam  Byrde.” 

In  an  odd  volume  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  Dr.  Burney  wrote  in 
presenting  it  to  his  daughter,  afterwards  Madame  D’Arblay  : 

“See,  see,  my  dear  Fan, 

Here  comes,  spick  and  span. 

Little  Sandford  and  Merton, 

Without  stain  or  dirt  on; 

'Tis  volume  the  second. 

Than  the  first  better  reckoned; 

Pray  read  it  with  glee, 

And  remember  C.  B. 

April  mil,  1786.’’ 

It  is  such  little  intimate  revelations  of  personality,  such  uncon¬ 
scious  glimpses  into  life  and  manners,  such  tell-tale  workings 
of  mind  and  soul  as  enhance  a  thousandfold  the  interest  and  value 
of  otherwise  not  specially  noteworthy  books. 

Charles  I.  borrowed  a  volume  of  tracts  from  Thomason,  the 
stationer,  and  clumsily  let  them  fall  into  the  mud,  whereby  their 
then  value  was  considerably  depreciated.  To-day  the  British 
Museum  regards  those  stains  as  outweighing  by  far  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  quaint  old  verbosities  they  so  sadly  dim. 

Sotheby’s  first  sale  was  on  January  7th,  1744,  when  they 
disposed  of  the  library  of  T.  Pellet  for  £859  11s.  Id.  In  1823 
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they  sold  the  library  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  formed  at  St. 
Helena,  for  £450  9s.  tk/.  On  the  same  occasion  his  tortoise-shell 
walking-stick  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Boone  for  1*38  17s.  Sir  Mark 
Sykes  “Prints  and  Drawings”  fetched  ^19,168  4s.  Qd.  in  1824, 
and  Mr.  Bichard  Heber’s  library  was  sold  ten  years  later  for 
£13,690  2s.  A  copy  of  the  Poetical  Sketches,”  by  William  Make, 
which  fetched  3s.  6d.  at  this  sale,  was  sold  this  year,  1910,  for 
£52.  In  1844  Mr.  Thomas’s  Coins  were  disposed  of  for 
£17,314  Os.  6d.,  whilst  in  1849  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  obtained 
£14,155  6s.  for  his  library  and  prints,  the  MSS.  being  sold  by 
private  auction  for  4^8,000  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Sotheby’s  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  extreme  rarity 
of  ancient  Bibles  and  Testaments  which  have  passed  through 
their  hands.  Eor  instance,  four  years  ago  last  March  they  sold 
The  Gospels  of  the  Fourc  Kvangelistes ,  translated  in  the  olde 
Saxons  Ty)ne  out  of  Latin  into  the  Vulgare  Toung  of  the  Saxons, 
now  puhlishcd  (by  John  Foxe,  Martyrologist).  This  was  a 
literary  monument  of  excessive  rarity  and  interest,  the  more 
especially  that  it  was  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  early  printing, 
as  the  so-called  “  Saxon  characters  ”  made  needful  a  considerable 
number  of  special  types,  which,  if  ever  cast  before  in  England, 
had  certainly  not  been  used  to  such  an  extent.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  rarity  of  the  copies  was  so  great  that  a 
former  owner  of  Earl  Spencer’s  copy,  in  a  MS.  note,  records  that 
“I  was  twenty  yeares  looking  for  to  buy  one  of  these  bookes.” 

.\nd  they  were  also  fortunate  in  being  able  to  sell  the  only 
portion  of  the  Bible  in  English  printed  during  the  reign  of  Mary  : 
a  book  “with  the  arguments  and  most  profitable  annotations  of 
all  hard  places,  etc.,”  with  a  Preface  by  John  Calvin  and 
ornamental  woodcut  initials. 

It  was  they,  too,  who  sold  that  very  rare  edition  of  Nicholson’s 
Myles  Coverdale’s  Newe  Testament,  containing  the  well-known 
distinguishing  mark  “before  the  cock  synge,”  which  in  the  second 
edition  was  altered  to  “before  the  cocke  do  crowe.”  One  of  the 
New  Testaments  which  they  sold  in  1887  contained  a  number  of 
notes  written  by  Thomas  Worthington  in  1592,  in  which  the 
theological  disputations  were  so  bitter  that  they  had  to  be  softened 
down  or  left  out  altogether  in  subsequent  editions.  This  edition 
is  therefore  valuable  in  the  extreme  as  displaying  the  theological 
acerbities  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1903  Sotheby’s  sold  Rudimenta ,  an  extremely  curious  early- 
English  schoolbook  beginning,  “To  make  latyn  when  I  have  an 
englysshe  to  be  tourned  into  Ijatin  I  shall  reherse  it  twyes  of 
theyes  and  loke  out  ye  verbe.”  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  copy 
in  existence. 
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At  the  same  sale  they  disposed  of  Thomas  Hobbes’s  Leviathan 
of  which  Pepys  tells  us  how  scarce  it  was  even  in  his  day,  "so 
that,  though  it  was  originally  sold  for  Ss.  I  was  forced  to  give 
24s.  for  it  second  hand,  because  the  bishops  will  not  let  it  be 
printed  again.” 

A  very  interesting  pamphlet  was  disposed  of  at  Sotheby’s  in 
May,  1900.  It  was  The  Trial  of  Duncan  Terig  alias  Clerk  and 
Alexander  Bain  Macdonald  for  the  Murder  of  Arthur  Davis,  June 
1754.”  It  was  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  and  it  gives  a  report  of  the  last  trial  in  Great  Britain  in 
which  the  evidence  of  a  ghost  (which  nearly  succeeded  in  con¬ 
victing  the  prisoners'  was  admitted.  Only  two  years  ago  or  so 
the  original  MSS.  documents,  de^xjsitions  of  witnesses,  and 
inquests  of  Coroner  Wheatstone  at  the  trial  of  Eugenius  Aram, 
in  1758,  came  up  in  Sotheby’s  rooms. 

Another  deeply  interesting  sale  of  theirs  in  the  same  year 
included  Edmund  Spenser’s  Colin  Clouts  come  Home  againe-,  a 
most  valuable  volume  containing  the  first  edition  of  Spenser’s 
Astrophel,  or  Lament  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
numerous  notices  of  contemporary  writers,  including,  as  it  is 
generally  allowed,  Shakespeare,  though  his  name  is  not 
mentioned. 

Not  less  interesting  was  their  sale,  in  1906,  of  Stockwood’s 
Very  Fruiteful  Sermon  Preached  at  Paules  Crosse  the  Tenth  of 
May  last — 1579.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  printed  documents  relative  to  the  Elizabethan  theatre 
and  drama.  Stockwood  in  this  sermon  devotes  no  less  than  three 
pages  to  a  denunciation  "against  Plaies  and  other  vaine  exercise 
on  the  Lordes  day.”  There  is  no  record  of  any  copy  of  this 
Elizabethan  volume  either  in  the  British  Museum  or  elsewhere. 

A  curious  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  the  religious  man  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  revealed  in  the  lengthy  title  of  a  little  tract 
which  was  written  in  1553  by  one  of  the  Protestant  refugees  to 
Geneva.  The  title  runs  as  follows  :  Whether  Christian  faith  maye 
be  kept  secret  in  the  heart,  without  confession  thereof  openly  to 
the  world  as  occasion  shal  serve.  Also  what  hurt  cometh  hy 
them  that  have  received  the  Gospell  to  he  present  at  Masse,  to 
the  simple  and  unlearned. 

Another  extremely  quaint  book.  Treatise  of  Three  Conversions 
of  England,  passed  through  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  hands  in  1901. 
It  contains  a  reference  to  Shakespeare  as  follows  :  “  The  second 
moneth  of  February  is  more  fertile  of  rubricate  Martyrs  than 
January,  for  that  yt  hath  eight  in  number,  tw'o  Wicklifiians,  Syr 
John  Oldcastle,  a  Euffian-Knight  as  all  England  knoweth,  and 
commonly  brought  in  by  comediants  on  their  stages  :  he  was  put 
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to  death  for  robberyes  and  rebellion  under  the  aforesaid  K.  Henry 
the  Fifth,  and  Sir  Eoger  Onely,  Priest-Martye.”  This  engaging 
little  work  was  written  and  published  by  one  E.  Parsons,  in 
1603,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  quite  fairly  and  typically 
Elizabethan  in  its  main  characteristics. 

Certain  early  folios  of  Shakespeare  have  a  fashion  and  a 
fluctuating  value  all  their  own.  In  1907  Sotheby’s  sold  a  copy 
of  Shakespeare  out  of  the  Eow’fant  Library  to  Mr.  Quaritch  for 
i'3,600,  a  very  rare  first  folio  printed  in  1623  by  Isaac  Jaggard 
and  Ed.  Blunt.  I  may  here  mention  that  Sotheby’s  is  the  only 
firm  which  ever  sold  an  admittedly  genuine  Shakespeare  signa¬ 
ture.  Sotheby’s  have  always  made  a  special  feature  of  sales  of 
Shakespeare  folios.  Two  or  three  years  ago  they  actually  had 
four  separate  copies  of  the  first  folio  in  the  house  for  sale  at  one 
time.  For  this  fine,  uniform  collection  of  the  first  four  folios, 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Bishop  Gott,  and  which  w’ere  put  up 
for  sale  in  May,  1910,  I,'3,100  was  bid,  and  the  first  folio  alone 
realised  Tl,800  when  the  four  were  put  up  separately.  It  was 
concerning  the  Eowfant  Library  that  j\Ir.  Andrew  Lang  wrote  the 
following  amusing  verses,  which  do  not,  however,  in  the  least 
apply  to  the  young  Tjocker-I  ainpsons  of  to-day  :  — 

How  often  to  the  worthy  sire, 

Succeeds  th’  unworthy  son! 

Extinguished  is  the  ancient  fire, 

Hooks  were  the  idols  of  the  Squire, 

The  graceless  heir  has  none. 

To  Sotheby’s  go  both  old  and  new. 

Bindings,  and  press,  and  rhymes. 

With  Shakespeare  as  with  Padeloup 
The  sportive  lord  has  naught  to  do. 

He  reads  The  Sporting  Times. 

Behold  a  special  act  of  grace, 

On  Rowfant  shelves  behold. 

The  w'ell-loved  honours  keep  their  place. 

And  new-won  glories  half  efface 
The  splendours  of  the  old. 

As  to  the  value  which  accrues  to  books  through  their  bindings, 
Sotheby’s  sale  of  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney’s  magnificent  library 
in  December,  1908,  and  March,  1909,  resulted  in  some  remark¬ 
able  revelations.  Take,  for  instance,  that  superbly  bound  Holi 
Bible  which  belonged  to  and  which  bears  the  autograph  of 
Archbishop  Parker — that  book  fetched  £44,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Anglo-Lyonnese  work  of  the  period — 1569. 
Then  there  was  that  very  handsome,  almost  black-leather  bound 
book  by  Sir  Eichard  Benese  :  “  This  Boke  sheweth  the  maner  of 
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rneasurynge  of  all  maner  of  Laride  as  well  as  of  Woodlande  as 
of  lande  in  the  felde,  and  comj)tyngc  the  true  nombre  of  acres  of 
the  same,  newlye  invented  and  eonipyled  by  Sir  Richard  Benese 
Chanon  of  Marton  (Merton)  Abbey  besyde  London.”  For  this 
Mr.  Quaritch  gave  £50. 

For  a  very  beautiful  brown  leather-bound  book,  stamped  with 
gold,  w^hich  came  out  of  the  library  of  Henry  11.  of  France  and 
Diane  de  Poictiers,  UlOO  was  paid  at  this  same  sale ;  whilst  an 
extremely  rare  edition  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testament,  said  to  be 
the  only  copy  on  yellow  paper,  went  for  £250. 

At  this  sale,  also,  Mr.  Quaritch  gave  £2‘2G  for  a  remarkably 
fine  Precum  Liber— Latin  Prayers  written  by  -John  Islip,  Abbot 
of  Westminster  1500  -32.  The  rich  leather  binding  is  stamped 
in  gold  with  the  arms  of  Henry  Vll.  It  was  Abbot  Islip,  be  it 
remembered,  who  built  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel. 

A  very  interesting  book  is  that  of  W.  Jjilly’s  Christian  Astrologij 
modestly  treated  of  in  three  Books,  for  which  Mr.  Quaritch  gave 
T91.  Inserted  is  a  leaf  with  the  original  description  of  the 
binding  in  Koger  Payne’s  handwriting.  “Bound  in  the  very 
best  manner  in  the  very  best  russia  of  ye  true  native  colour; 
sewed  with  silk  in  ye  very  best  manner  on  bands  strong  and 
neat.  The  back  lined  with  thin  morocco  to  make  it  open  very 
easy  and  strong  finished  in  the  most  magnificent  manner  with 
Broad  Borders  of  small  Tool  w'ork  insides  and  morocco  joints. 
The  outsides  finished  in  the  highest  taste  with  ornamental  corners 
of  oak  leaves  and  small  tool.” 

For  an  Imitatio  Christi  at  this  sale  Mr.  Delaunay  paid  T200, 
whilst  for  an  exquisitely  bound  edition  of  the  same  work,  printed 
in  large  roman  letters  in  the  Private  Press  of  Cardinal  Eichelieii, 
and  most  beautifully  bound  in  English  red  morocco  of  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  Mr.  Kingsley  on  the  same  day  paid  only 
T47.  The  first,  however,  was  an  excessively  rare  book  of  the 
year  1471.  In  1635  Henry  de  Boyvin  de  Vavrony,  aged  twelve 
years,  wrote  a  book  entitled  La  Physionomie  on  des  Indiees  que 
la  Nature  a  mis  au  eorps  humain  par  ou  Von  pent  deseouvrir  les 
Moeurs  et  les  inclinations  d'un  ehncun,  etc.,  traduit  du  Grec 
d' Adamantius  et  de  Mclampc.  A  dedication  copy  of  this  book, 
magnificently  bound  by  Toussainct  du  Bray,  w'as  presented  by 
the  precocious  lad  to  Cardinal  Bichelieu.  It  was  sold  at  this 
dispersal  of  Lord  Amherst’s  library  at  Sotheby’s  for  £61.  For 
a  beautifully  stamped  leather  copy  of  The  Forme  and  maner  of 
makyng  and  consecratyng  of  Archebishoppes ,  Bishoppes ,  Priestes 
and  Deacons,  and  published  in  1549,  and  bearing  the  arms  and 
crown  of  Edward  VI.,  Mr.  Quaritch  gave  £205. 

Mr.  Quaritch  also  paid  £1 ,000  for  King  Charles  the  First’s 
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own  copy  of  the  celebrated  Cambridge  Bible,  exquisitely  bound 
and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation.  To  show  you  how 
unaccountably  2)rices  vary,  and  the  iuqx)rtance  that  is  attached 
to  extrinsic  associations,  1  may  say  that  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  same  dealer  bought  another  Bible  of  the  same  period,  most 
beautifully  bound  by  Hugh  Hutchinson  in  1650,  for  the  com- 
partively  small  sum  of  1.‘39.  The  sale  of  this  great  library  realised 
±‘3-2,59-J,  whilst  their  sale  of  the  Beckford  Library  in  1882-83 
fetched  a  sum  of  over  T51,211. 

Sotheby  s  do  not  necessarily  confine  themselves  either  to  old 
books  or  old  MSS.  Few  firms  have  done  more  than  they,  for 
instance,  in  the  sale  of  rare  prints. 

In  1892  they  sold  Mr.  Fisher’s  collection  of  engravings, 
etchings,  and  woodcuts,  realising  nearly  1:9,000  at  the  end  of  the 
sale.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  they  sold  a  print  of  “The 
Death  of  the  Virgin”  for  T300,  whilst  for  a  very  rare  engraving 
of  Albrecht  Diirer’s  “Adam  and  Fjve  ”  they  obtained  T410.  At 
their  great  “  Seymour  Haden  ”  sale  in  1891  they  realised 
17,899  2.9.,  Bembrandt’s  engraving  of  “Our  Lord  before  Pilate” 
alone  fetching  no  less  than  f 1,000. 

At  the  sale  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Tjawson’s  prints  in  March,  1907,  the 
firm  realised  upwards  of  T19,286  7.9.  Qd.  A  few  particulars  of 
the  sale  in  detail  will  doubtless  interest  my  readers  :  — 


Mezzotints. 

Diana,  Viscountess  Crosbie:  by  W.  Dickinson,  after  Sir  J. 

Heynolds  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £210 

Lady  Jane  Halliday;  by  V.  (Ireen  (proof)  ...  ...  ...  820 

Lady  I.ouisa  Manners  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  (>70 

Mary,  Duchess  of  llutland  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  200 

Nelly  O'Drien;  l)y  r.  Pliillips .  .‘$05 

Stipjile. 

'I'lie  Seamstress  (Miss  Vernon);  by  T.  Clteesman,  after 

J.  Honmey.  Printed  in  colouis  ...  ...  ...  ...  15(‘> 

Tlie  Sleeping  Nymph;  by  P.  Simon,  after  J.  Opie.  Printed 

in  colours  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .•■  ...  205 

t  Kfcltinijs  bif  Itewbranclt . 

Our  Lord  crucified  between  the  two  thieves  ...  ...  ...  220 

The  Three  Trees .  <>20 

Mezzotints. 

Mrs.  Mills,  after  (1.  Kngh'heart :  hy  .f.  U.  Smith  ...  ...  240 


At  another  sale  they  obtained  ,1:2,000  for  ten  drawings  for 
Paradise  Lost,  whilst  their  sale  of  the  Revise  of  “Paradise  Lost  ” 
constituted  one  of  their  most  important  literary  items. 

Of  course,  the  Sotheby  record  sale  of  manuscript  letters  was 
their  sale,  in  April,  1910,  of  the  Blathwayt  papers,  of  which  I 
wrote  an  account  in  this  Rerieir  two  years  ago,  but  in  no 
case  hardly  is  the  interest  of  their  MSS.  sales  ever  surpassed  by 
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any  other  firm.  Take,  for  instance,  their  sale  of  autograph 
letters  and  historical  documents  in  May,  1910,  when  they  disposed 
of  “The  Original  Order  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Council  for  the 
payment  of  the  ‘  Blood  Money  ’  of  ^100  to  Sir  John  Popham, 
The  Crown  Prosecutor,  for  conducting  the  famous  Trial  of  Queen 
Mary  at  rotheringham.”  This  supremely  important  State 
Paper  bears  a  statement  as  to  Popham’s  fee,  written  and  signed 
by  Mary’s  life-long  enemy.  Lord  Burghley.  The  document  is 
also  signed  by  Elizabeth’s  unscrupulous  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
William  Mildmay,  and  by  her  Treasurer,  Sir  Piobert  Petre.  This 
fetched  ;£‘240.  At  the  same  sale  Mr.  Quaritch  gave  C715  for  a 
superb  holograjih  letter  of  Mary’s,  written  in  French  and  sub¬ 
scribed  and  signed  in  a  beautiful  delicate  hand,  “  Vottre  hien 
bonne  ohslUjee  Soeur,  Marie."  In  this  touching  letter,  dated 
from  her  prison  at  Chatsworth,  June  13,  1570,  Mary  thanks 
Charles  IX.  of  PT’ance,  her  brother-in-law,  for  his  devotion  to 
her  interests,  and  also  for  interceding  for  her  with  Elizabeth. 
She  begs  him  not  only  to  negotiate  with  the  English  Queen,  but 
also  to  send  troops  into  Scotland  to  assist  the  efforts  of  her 
supporters  there.  The  letter,  which  I  myself  have  seen,  is  in  a 
l)erfect  state  of  preservation,  and  it  bears  two  endorsements  in 
the  hand  of  the  King’s  private  secretary.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  and  was  first 
published  in  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart  in  1844.  Miss  Agnes 
Strickland,  her  historian,  did  not  obtain  access  to  this  letter,  but 
she  published,  in  1842,  a  memorandum  bearing  on  it,  written 
six  days  later,  by  Charles  IX. 

At  the  same  sale,  for  £5,  Mr.  Quaritch  obtained  the  original 
MS.  household  book  kept  for  the  Princess  Adelaide  Victoire  and 
Sophie  de  France  in  1779,  the  entries  being  frequently  signed  by 
Ijouis  Joseph  de  Bourbon  Prince  de  Cond6. 

Which  reminds  me,  by  the  by,  that  a  few  years  before  the 
date  of  this  letter,  viz.,  in  1771,  the  house  of  Sotheby  sold  a  vast 
number  of  books  to  the  famous  Chevalier  D’Eon,  out  of  a  list 
of  which  I  have  copied  the  three  following  titles  and  the  prices 
the  lady  paid  the  firm,  then  known  as  Baker  and  Ijeigh  ; 

MuteVs  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Christians,  Is. 

Relations  de  la  quelques  Religions,  6  vols.,  10s.  6d. 

Halifax’s  Advice  to  a  Daughter,  Is. 

In  those  days  people  frequently  bid  from  a  penny  upwards. 

At  the  Sotheby  MSS.  sale  in  May,  1910,  a  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  twelve  holograph  letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
addressed  to  her  godfather,  Claude  Moeur  D’Aubigne,  Bishop  and 
Count  of  Noyes  between  1707  and  1717,  and  in  which  she  kept 
him  au  courant  with  all  the  affairs  at  Court,  fetched  -£81. 
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A  document  of  great  historical  importance  at  the  same  sale, 
and  signed  by  Francis  I.,  fetched  ^130.  It  deals  with  the 
expenses  incurred  by  that  monarch  at  “  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,”  and  is  dated  September  8th,  1520.  “An  order  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Receiver  General  to  pay  certain  sums  for  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  month  of  June  last  past 
during  the  journey  we  made  to  the  town  of  Andres  and  its 
neighbourhood  in  the  matter  of  the  visit  meeting  and  })arliament 
between  us  and  our  very  dear  and  good  brother  and  ally  the  King 
of  England  and  for  the  feasts,  banquets  and  other  similar 
expenses  that  w’e  there  incurred.” 

A  very  beautifully-written  autograph  letter,  dated  from 
Oxford,  March  12th,  1643,  and  signed  “Charles  R.,”  and 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  while  he  was  negotiating  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  fetched  £55  at  the  same  sale.  But  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  MS.,  and  one  which  fetched  ^70  on  the 
same  occasion,  was  a  document  on  vellum  dated  24th  February, 
1417,  and  signed  by  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  Regent 
of  France,  and  father  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  who  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460.  The  signature  is  “R. 
York”;  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  signature,  and  in  absolute 
preservation ;  indeed,  the  whole  document  appeared  to  me  to  be 
almost  as  clear  and  fresh  as  it  was  on  that  day  when  it  w^as 
penned  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago. 

I  obtained  at  this  sale  an  interesting  glimpse  into  Nelson’s 
character  as  revealed  in  a  little  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  sister 
from  the  Victory  in  1804,  and  which  fetched  .flO  5.9.,  and  in 
which  he  says  ; 

“Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  Prize  way;  indeed,  I  am  afraid  my 
pursuit  lays  another  way.  I  never  did  or  could  turn  my  thoughts  to 
money.” 

Though,  in  curious  seeming  contradiction  to  this  in  another 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Collingwood,  and  which  fetched  £15  10.9., 
he  says,  “My  dear  Boy,  1  want  some  more  yrize  money/’ 

I  suppose  few  firms  have  dealt  with  such  a  vast  number  of 
mediaeval  illuminated  MSS.  as  has  Sotheby’s,  who  only  three  years 
ago  sold  to  Mr.  Sabin  for  £1,550,  “La  Bible  Hystoriaux,  on  les 
hystoires  Escolastres,  Translatee  du  Latin  de  Pierre  Comestor 
par  Guyart  des  Moulins.”  This  is  a  finely  written  and  splendidly 
illuminated  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  which  a  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Wheeler  Smith  paid  only  £500,  the  miniatures  being  by 
a  French  artist  of  great  skill.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
accurate  delineation  of  the  costume,  ecclesiastical,  civil  and 
military,  architecture  and  domestic  manners  and  customs  of  the 
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period.  Many  interior  bedroom  scenes,  Birth  and  Death 
Chambers,  etc.,  are  vividly  depicted.  The  battles  ol  the  Israelites 
representing  men  in  armour  with  banners  and  devices,  are  very 
spirited. 

.\nother  deeply  interesting  illuminated  iNIS.  of  the  same  period, 
for  which  Mr.  Sabin  gave  T470,  is  “(Tuillaume  de  Ctuilleville’s 
‘  Les  Trois  Pelerinages  :  de  la  Vie  humaine,  de  Tame  ar  de  Jesus 
Christ.’  ”  The  work  is  well  known  for  its  supposed  connection 
with  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

In  1903  Mr.  Quaritch  paid  Sotheby's  T2,500,  the  record  price— 
at  an  auction  sale,  that  is — for  a  mediawal  illuminated  MS.,  a 
truly  remarkable  MS.,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  ade(piate 
description.  It  ap[)ears  to  he  an  Olla  Podrida  of  biblical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  emblematical,  and  apocryphal  subjects,  some  of  the 
illustrations  having  no  a[){)arent  connection  with  the  text.  The 
full-page  miniatures,  however,  form  a  series  of  illustrations  of 
events  in  the  life  of  a  monk  of  the  period — thirteenth  and 
foui’teenth  centuries.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  several 
hundreds,  constitute  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of  the 
richness  and  grotesqueness  of  the  unbridled  human  imagination 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  It  gives  one  an  unparalleled 
glimpse  into  the  medioeval  and  monkish  mind. 

In  the  years  from  1897  to  1901  Sotheby’s  sold  the  Ashburnhani 
Library  for  a  total  of  1T04,()00,  of  which  sum  C‘33,217  was  paid 
for  the  Barrois  MSS.  I  will  give  you  some  of  the  prices  in  detail. 
For  “  La  Vie  du  Vaillant  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin  Comiestable  de 
France  Le  Vaillant  Palafin,”  a  iNIS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Cunelier  or  Cimelier,  a  sum  of  Tl,500  was  ])aid.  iSlr.  Giiaritch 
paid  ,1’20  for  “Jehan  de  Courcy,”  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  magnificent  book  with  superb  illustrations,  amongst 
which  I  specially  note  '‘J’he  Exit  from  the  Ark  and  the  Ihiilding 
of  Cities,”  “The  Meeting  of  King  Ih’iam  and  Helen,”  “'fhe 
Conquests  of  the  Trojans,”  and  “'Fhe  Building  of  the  J'ower  of 
Babel.”  At  the  end  of  Vol.  ]I.  is  written,  “En  Ian  de  grace 
mil  iiij''  xxij  le  xx®  jour  du  mois  de  juing  fut  parfait  ce  livre  .  .  . 
en  le  ville  du  Caudebec  sur  Siene  par  lacteur  nomme  on  premier 
prologue.” 

For  the  “Psalterium  Ijatine,”  a  MS.  of  the  fourti'enth  century, 
a  buyer  at  this  sale  gave  AT ,530.  ft  is  a  sjdendid  ])iece  of  work, 
on  which  is  lavished  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  burnished  gold. 
The  paintings  are  extremely  fine,  the  most  minute  details  of 
grouping  and  costume  being  very  highly  finished.  .Another 
thirteenth-century  MS.,  “Le  Boman  de  Percival  Le  Galois,”  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  MSS.  of  so  far-off  a  period  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  a  twentieth-century  public. 
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At  the  same  sale  Mr.  Harding  gave  j61,160  for  the  “Horae 
Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  cum  Calendario,”  a  splendidly  illuminated 
MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  this  MS.  the  figures,  costumes, 
landscapes,  the  unconventional  treatment  of  the  borders,  all 
reveal  the  work  of  a  real  artist,  untrammelled  by  custom  and 
revelling  in  grotesque  and  humorous  ideas. 

And  a  curiously  interesting  feature  of  this  MS.  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  designs  are  unfinished,  thereby  betraying  some  of 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  decoration  of  these  wonderful  MSS. 
There  are  figures  in  outline,  colourings  half -filled  in,  spaces  for 
miniatures,  intermediate  pages  with  finished  borders  and  initials 
only,  and  we  are  thus  afforded  a  unique  opportunity  of  studying 
intimately  the  method  and  progress  of  the  artist  in  his  work.  One 
amusing  sketch  represents  a  stag  shooting  with  a  bow,  whilst  in 
another  we  are  shown  a  fox  shaving  a  goat ;  an  ox  plays  the  bag¬ 
pipes  and  an  ass  the  viola ;  in  another  picture  the  boar  hunts  his 
hunter ;  and  all  this  in  a  book  of  sacred  prayers  and  meditations ! 

The  Ashburnham  sale  was  also  remarkable  for  the  sale,  at 
£2,000,  of  the  unique  block  book,  Apocalypsis  S.  Johannis,  circa 
1430.  These  block  books,  in  which  each  sheet  is  printed  from  a 
single  block,  form  an  interesting  link  between  the  period  of  the 
written  MSS.  and  books  printed  from  movable  type.  A  block- 
book  alphabet  of  only  twenty-four  pages  was  sold  a  few  years  ago 
at  Sotheby’s  to  Mr.  Quaritch  for  d£l,5'20. 

In  April,  1909,  Sotheby’s  sold  Mr.  John  Stewart  Happer’s 
collection  of  Japanese  colour  prints  and  illustrated  books  for  a 
total  sum  of  T6,013.  This  sale  was  especially  interesting  as 
being  the  first  sale  of  Japanese  prints  of  any  importance  held  in 
London  for  a  considerable  time,  as  well  as  for  the  high  prices 
realised.  These,  although  they  do  not,  of  course,  compare  with 
the  prices  paid  for  the  finest  examples  of  European  work,  are 
really  remarkable  if  one  considers  that  the  prints  originally  cost 
only  a  few  pence  each  and  were  simply  popular  productions, 
published  in  great  quantity  and  despised  by  Japanese  con¬ 
noisseurs.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  latter  have  come 
to  recognise  the  merits  of  these  works  and  to  compete  for  them 
with  European  and  American  collectors.  Another  interesting 
fact  to  which  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  a  great  authority  on  Japanese 
prints,  drew  special  attention  at  the  time  of  this  sale,  is  that  each 
print  may  be  considered  a  water-colour  picture  produced  by  hand- 
pressure,  for  there  was  no  press  and  the  printer  was  an  artist 
rather  than  an  artisan,  mixing  and  spreading  his  colours  on  the 
blocks  and  tinting  his  sheets  by  a  dextrous,  simple,  but  delicate 
use  of  the  ten  fingers  he  was  born  with.  It  was  at  this  sale  that 
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Hokusai,  who  worked  between  1760  and  1849.  Many  of  the 
prints  fetched  from  ^20  to  £50  a-piece. 

At  the  very  interesting  sale  of  Mrs.  Phipps- Jackson’s  property 
March,  1910,  Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  a  writing-desk  of  Charles 
Dickens ;  a  black  oak  writing-desk  which  had  once  belonged  to 
Daniel  O’Connell,  and  Pobert  Burns’s  bureau  at  which  he  wrote 
“Tam  o’  Shanter,”  “Auld  Lang  Syne,”  “Scots  wha  hae,’’  and 
many  other  of  his  best-knowm  poems,  for  which  Mr.  Qnaritch 
gave  the  sum  of  ^600. 

There  is  nothing  narrow-minded,  therefore,  about  Messrs. 
Sotheby’s,  and  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net.  The  firm, 
which  has  carried  on  business  at  its  present  premises  in  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  recently  been 
reconstituted ;  Mr.  Tom  Hodge,  the  sole  surviving  partner,  had 
found  the  strain  of  the  business  too  great  for  him  to  continue 
to  bear  it  single-handed,  and  interests  in  the  firm  have  been 
acquired  by  Messrs.  Barlow,  Hobson,  and  Warre,  all  men  of 
business  experience  and  University  training.  With  Mr.  Hodge’s 
continued  presence  at  the  head  of  the  firm  the  change  should 
ensure  its  increased  success  and  prosperity. 

In  their  historic  sale  rooms  the  romance  of  the  world  and  the 
story  of  the  siges  find  always  their  due  cash  value,  a  value  which 
increases  with  the  slow  passage  of  the  years. 

Raymond  Blathwayt. 
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There  is  no  game  that  is  so  tradition-ridden  as  golf.  This 
would  not  matter  much  if  the  traditions  were  beneficial,  but  they 
are  not.  It  is  very  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  most 
of  the  cherished  ideas  in  connection  with  the  Eoyal  and  Ancient 
game  are  quite  harmful  to  him  who  allow's  his  game  to  be  affected 
by  them.  Most  of  the  great  players  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the 
hoary  delusions,  but  resolutely  disregard  them  in  actual  play. 

We  need  not  here  go  fully  into  the  exploded  fetish  of  the  left, 
the  delusion  that  so  bravely  bluffed  the  right  out  of  its  place  of 
honour  until  a  year  or  two  ago.  That  is  now  a  matter  of  golf 
history,  and  players,  who  reared  noble  slices  by  virtue  of  allow'- 
ing  the  left  hand  and  arm  to  interfere  unduly  with  their  swing, 
now’  drive  a  straight  ball  wdth  the  right  hand  and  arm  in 
command. 

Although  we  speak  thus  of  the  left  arm  and  hand  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  have  most  important  duties  to  perform. 
The  skilful  golfer  so  adjusts  his  stance  that  the  left  in  many 
cases  has  more  to  do  with  directing  the  path  of  the  club-head 
than  the  right  has.  The  power  of  the  left  arm  and  hand  is 
exerted  chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke.  At  the  moment 
of  impact  the  left  arm  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  w’ould  be 
impossible  for  it  to  deal  an  effective  blow  unless  it  had  started  in 
some  other  manner. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  golfers  is  that  they  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  a  special  set  of  mechanical  laws  for  golf, 
whereas  in  very  truth  the  same  old  immutable  canons  apply  here 
as  they  do  in  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  ping-pong,  and  wood¬ 
chopping  ;  and  speaking  of  wood-chopping,  one  is  led  to  the  quaint 
reflection  that  if  one  gives  a  man  an  axe  and  tells  him  to  chop 
a  log,  he  nearly  always  does  it  naturally ;  but  if  one  hands  a  man 
a  golf-club  and  tells  him  to  smite  a  golf-ball  with  it,  there  are 
heavy  odds  against  his  doing  it  naturally.  Why  this  is  so  has 
never  been  explained,  but  golfers  know  that  it  is  as  we  say. 

Many  a  golfer  who  cannot  now  get  anything  remotely 
resembling  a  consistently  good  drive,  might  alter  all  that  if  he 
would  but  take  a  lesson  from  the  humble  and  homely  act  of 
wood-chopping.  The  thing  that  above  all  others  is  essential  in 
wood-chopping  is  that  at  the  top  of  the  swing  both  wrists  shall  be 
under  the  handle,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
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sweep  of  the  axe-handle.  This  is  what  most  men  do  naturally 
with  the  axe,  but  totally  neglect  with  the  driver. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  man,  who  would  perforin  quite 
reasonably  with  an  axe,  do  the  most  extraordinary  things  with 
a  golf  club.  He  will,  for  instance,  at  the  top  of  his  swing  have 
his  right  elbow  above  the  club,  pointing  skywards,  and  his  left 
pointing  out  over  the  ball.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  use  one’s 
strength  and  eye  to  the  best  advantage  when  one  handicaps 
oneself  in  this  manner,  which  one  would  not  do  in  using  any 
ordinary  implement. 

All  the  most  severe  blows  which  can  be  struck  by  sweeping  the 
arm  through  the  air,  as  distinguished  from  the  punching  blow, 
are  obtained  by  hitting  so  that  the  blow  either  falls  on  the  wrist- 
joint  in  the  direction  in  which  it  bends  least,  or  originates  from 
that  position.  In  the  Japanese  method  of  self-defence  no  back¬ 
hand  blow  can  compare  in  force  and  efficacy  with  that  delivered 
with  the  hand  held  so  that  the  little-finger  side  is  tow’ards  the 
opponent.  A  blow  with  the  back  or  front  of  the  hand  would  be 
quite  ineffective.  When  a  swordsman  slices  a  lemon  or  cleaves  a 
skull  the  blow  falls  across  the  wrist  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
cannot  bend,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  in  the  direction  in  w'hich  its 
capacity  to  bend  is  most  limited.  In  the  back-hand  drive  at 
lawn  tennis,  a  fine,  virile  stroke,  but  a  lost  art  in  England,  the 
shock  falls  right  across  the  wrist  in  the  manner  indicated. 

It  is  possible  that  if  one  could  strike  the  golf  ball  so  that  at 
the  moment  of  impact  the  weight  of  the  blow  could  be  taken  up 
by  the  unyielding  wrist,  one  would  get  a  longer  ball,  provided, 
of  course,  that  one  could,  from  a  start,  then  necessarily  different, 
develop  sufficient  speed  in  the  club-head ;  but  even  if  one  could 
do  so,  the  chaflces  are  that  any  gain  in  length  would  be 
neutralised  by  the  loss  in  accuracy.  The  golf  stroke,  then,  is  a 
compromise,  and  the  chief  development  of  power  is  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  stroke,  where  both  in  the  left  and  the  right  the  whole 
burden  of  developing  the  speed  is  thrown  across  the  wrist-joint. 
This  cannot  be  done  unless  the  wrists  are  below^  the  shaft  and 
close  together. 

This  is  a  point  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  golfer,  as, 
unless  it  is  realised,  or  practised  unconsciously,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  player  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Having  considered  the  development  of  the  power  in  the  golf 
drive,  we  must  glance  at  the  method  of  its  application.  The 
path  of  the  club’s  head  may  roughly,  and,  of  course,  quite  in¬ 
correctly,  be  called  a  circle,  but  it  is  convenient  to  err  thus.  The 
circle  thus  formed  inclines  from  the  ball  to  and  past  the  player, 
and  its  centre  may  be  said  to  be  somewhere  on  the  player’s  chest 
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close  under  his  chin.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  arbitrarily  to 
lix  this  point,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  may  take 
it  as  stated. 

We  have  now  found  how  our  power  is  produced,  and  that  it 
is  applied  roughly  within  a  circle.  Now  the  main  thing  for  the 
golfer,  who  desires  accuracy  and  rhythm,  to  remember  is  that 
he  must  do  his  utmost  to  keep  the  centre  of  the  circle  constant, 
fixed,  bnniovahle,  until  at  least  the  blow  has  been  struck.  After 
that  has  happened  he  should,  of  course,  try  to  follow  straight 
down  the  line  of  the  intended  flight  with  the  club-head. 

This  really  is  difficult  to  do  perfectly  on  account  of  the  remark¬ 
able  nature  of  the  golf  drive.  The  power  is  developed  and  used 
in  a  plane  inclined,  let  us  say,  at  an  angle  of  fifty-five  degrees. 
When  the  club  is  travelling  with  such  velocity  that  one-fiftieth 
of  its  speed  deceives  the  human  eye  into  thinking  it  sees  a  con¬ 
tinuous  picture  instead  of  a  series,  an  endeavour  is  made  to  switch 
it  into  an  upright  plane.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
result  must  always  be  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  club  head  is  travelling  at  a 
speed  which  renders  the  duration  of  contact  less  than  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  a  second,  and  that  it  is  describing  a  curve  all 
the  time  it  is  approaching  the  ball  from  a  fixed  centre,  there  are 
not  wanting  persons  who  describe  the  golf  stroke  as  a  horizontal 
hit.  It  is  inconceivable  how  such  eminent  physicists  as  the  late 
Professor  Tait  and  Professor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  could  fall  into 
such  an  error. 

Every  practical  golfer  knows  quite  well  that  nearly  all  golf 
strokes  are  hit  up  or  down.  Many  thousand  times  we  try  to 
drive  through  the  ball,  but  probably  not  once  in  fifty  times  do  w’e 
succeed  in  doing  it  perfectly  ;  and  even  if  we  did,  he  would  indeed 
be  a  credulous  person  who  would  believe  that  with  his  club  head 
developing  such  terrific  speed  in  an  arc  he  could  at  will  flatten 
that  arc  to  the  horizontal  for  six  inches  at  the  fastest  point  in 
its  shape,  if  one  may,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  so  express  it. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  many  people  retain  this  false 
impression.  There  recently  appeared  in  The  Field  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  “The  Theory  of  Spin.”  These  articles  are  based 
on  a  fundamental  error  in  the  conception  of  the  golf  stroke,  and, 
unfortunately,  in  addition  to  appearing  in  a  paper  of  the 
deservedly  high  reputation  of  The  Field,  the  writer  is  able  to  quote 
as  authorities  for  his  theories  Professor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  and 
the  late  Professor  Tait. 

The  author  refers  in  one  place  to  “the  same  scientific  system 
as  that  which  regards  one  side  of  a  ball,  spinning  in  the  air,  as 
travelling  faster  absolutely  than  the  other,  and  the  line  of  the 
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blow  in  a  drive  as  curved,  with  its  concavity  upwards,”  and  he 
says  that  these  dynamics  are  beyond  him.  This  I  can  readily 
believe. 

I  have  never  heard  it  suggested  by  anyone  whose  opinion  was 
entitled  to  any  weight  that  one  side  of  a  spinning  ball  moves 
towards  its  goal  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  other,  but  it  is  incon¬ 
testable  that  one  side  does  move  through  the  atmosphere  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  other.  Newton  stated  this  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  I  have  repeatedly  shown  it  in  the  columns 
of  The  Field,  in  Swerve,  or  the  flight  of  the  hall,  and  in  Modern 
Golf,  while  Professor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  in  his  lecture  on  “The 
Dynamics  of  a  Golf  Ball,”  proved  by  a  most  elaborate  and, 
as  I  thought,  quite  unnecessary  experiment,  that  this  is  so. 
Apparently  the  writer  of  the  articles  has  not  read  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson’s  lecture. 

Newton  remarked  that  in  a  spinning  tennis  ball  the  “parts  on 
that  side  where  the  motions  conspire  must  press  and  beat  the 
contiguous  air  more  violently,  and  there  excite  a  reluctancy  and 
a  reaction  of  the  air  proportionately  greater.” 

This  in  a  few  w'ords  is  the  w'hole  secret  of  swerve,  and  it 
embodies  also  the  explanation  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  back-spin 
in  the  drive  at  golf.  I  must,  how* ever,  endeavour  to  make  it  a 
little  clearer  still,  for  this  is  a  matter  of  immense  practical  imjwrt- 
ance  to  the  golfer. 

If  a  golf  ball  is  flying  tow'ards  the  hole,  and  spinning  at  the 
same  time,  it  follows  that  one  portion  of  the  ball,  often,  and 
conveniently  if  inaccurately,  referred  to  as  one  “side,”  is  spinning 
towards  the  hole.  On  that  side  the  motions  of  progression,  or 
translation,  “conspire,”  as  Newton  puts  it.  It  is  obvious  that  on 
the  other  side  the  ball  is  spinning  aw^ay  from  the  hole.  It 
follows  that  here  the  motions  conflict.  So  on  one  side  we  have 
at  a  certain  portion  of  the  ball  the  sum  of  the  two  motions  trans¬ 
lation  and  forw  ard  revolution  ;  on  the  other  side  we  have  naturally 
the  same  rate  of  translation,  but  as  on  that  side  the  hall  is 
spinning  away  from  the  hole  the  sum  of  the  twm  motions  is  less, 
and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  the  ball  yields  on  that  side 
to  the  greater  pressure  set  up  by  the  faster,  or  forwardly-spinning, 
side.  A  projectile  always  seeks  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The 
golf  ball  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  so  it  is  naturally 
forced  towards  the  backward  spinning  half.  This  is  the  simple 
explanation  of  all  swerves  such  as  the  slice  and  the  pull,  and  it 
covers  also  the  artificial  trajectory  of  the  “  wund -cheater  ”  at  golf. 
The  beautiful  flight  of  the  curiously  mis-named  “push”  shot  is 
also  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  fundamental  error  of  Professor  Thomson,  the  late  Pro- 
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fessor  Tait,  and  of  the  writer  in  The  Field,  consists  in  regarding  u 

the  blow  of  a  golf  club  as  being  a  force  directed  in  a  line  parallel 

with  the  horizon,  or  with  the  earth  upon  which  the  ball  rests.  j 

This,  in  effect,  as  almost  any  practical  golfer  knows,  it  never  4 

really  is.  In  those  articles  it  is  asserted  that  because  the  impact  i 

lasts  for  only  half  an  inch  of  the  travel  of  the  club’s  head  the  line  i 

of  impact  is  horizontal.  This  is  mere  assertion,  unbacked  by 

the  least  scientific  authority.  One  has  a  perfect  right  to  pick 

three  inches  before  and  after  the  impact,  and  to  say  the  same  of 

each  half -inch.  This  would  give  us  six  inches  of  a  perfectly 

horizontal  line  introduced  into  an  arc  constructed  by  centrifugal  ; 

force  developed  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate  !  i 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  anyone  chooses  any  particular  half-  1 

inch  in  the  arc  of  a  golf  drive  the  curve  in  the  selected  length  will  | 

be  but  slight,  but  it  is  there  nevertheless.  It  wants  but  a  slight  ' 

exaggeration  of  the  horizontal  half-inch  idea  to  flatten  the  golf 
drive  into  something  resembling  a  straight  hit ;  also  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  if  a  player  keeps  his  centre  constant,  in  other  words, 
neither  sways  backward  nor  carries  his  weight  forward  in  his 
follow  through,  his  stroke  ?nMst  be  an  arc.  If  he  carries  it  forward, 
as  he  should  do,  he  will  indeed  be  a  miracle  in  timing  if  he  can 
introduce  his  horizontal  half-inch  at  the  right  time.  He  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  introduce  into  his  stroke  some  element  of 
that  downward  blow  which  is  the  secret  of  the  longest  drives  at 
golf,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  i 

Professor  Tait,  and  more  recently  Professor  Thomson,  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  the  statement  that  the  loft  of  the  club  • 

automatically  produces  the  beneficial  back-spin  of  golf,  and 
Professor  Tait  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  “minimum  of  rota-  ' 

tion”  was  desirable.  Professor  Thomson  does  not,  indeed,  go  so 
far  as  this,  but  he  falls  into  the  same  error,  in  which  the  writer 
in  The  Field  follows  both  of  them,  in  saying  that  one  of  the 
functions  of  loft  is  to  produce  back-spin. 

Now  in  a  demonstrable  matter  of  practical  golf  I  should  take 
the  opinion  of  Harry  Vardon  before  that  of  any  number  of  learned 
mathematicians  who  could  not  do  what  he  daily  teaches.  At  ; 

p.  106  of  The  Complete  Golfer,  Vardon  clearly  shows  how  he  gets 
his  back-spin  in  the  “push”  shot.  We  see  the  cleek,  almost 
without  loft,  descending  in  a  curved  path  on  to  the  ball,  which 
it  hits  before  it  has  reached  the  lowest  point  in  its  swing,  which 
it  does  an  inch  or  two  in  front  of  the  spot  where  the  hall  lay. 

We  shall  allow  our  learned  scientists  to  know  more  about  what 
happens  after  Vardon  has  hit  the  ball,  but  nothing  anybody  can 
say  or  write  will  disprove  the  practical  evidence  that  Vardon  or 
George  Duncan  can  give  of  the  manner  in  which  this  shot  ii 
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produced.  To  men,  whose  execution  is  so  good  as  theirs,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  put  down  a  ball,  to  strain  a  line  across  behind 
it,  to  put  in  a  peg  at  each  end,  to  drive  a  perfect  wind-cheater 
and  to  show  where  the  club  makes  first  contact  with  the  turf. 
Theory  will  not  stand  against  this  kind  of  demonstration. 

If  the  function  of  loft  were  to  produce  the  beneficial  back- 
spin  of  the  “push  ”  stroke,  Vardon  would  not  show  a  cleek  doing 
it  almost  without  loft.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  nearly  all  low¬ 
balls  with  back-spin  the  club  is  designedly  robbed  of  much  of  its 
loft  by  the  player  so  addressing  the  ball  that  at  the  moment  of 
impact  his  hands  are  well  in  front  of  it.  This  naturally  starts 
the  ball  on  its  journey  with  a  much  lower  trajectory  than  it 
would  have  if  it  were  played  with  the  ordinary  loft  of  the  club. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  back- 
spin  in  the  drive.  For  this  purpose  the  trajectory  of  the  ball  inav 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  consists 
of  the  low  travel  of  the  ball  which  ensues  on  its  being  struck 
with  the  corrected  loft  of  the  club ;  the  second  part  consists  of 
the  period  during  which  the  back-spin  is  exerting  its  greatest 
influence,  and  the  third  has  to  do  with  that  portion  wherein  the 
back-spin  is  nearly  spent. 

For  ‘quite  a  long  distance  the  velocity  of  the  ball’s  flight  is 
sufficient  to  dominate  the  effect  of  the  spin.  Pace,  when  there 
is  enough  of  it,  will  always  beat  spin ;  but  pace  dies  more  quickly 
than  spin,  and  directly  the  velocity  of  the  ball  begins  to  diminish 
the  back-spin  begins  to  do  its  useful  work.  We  have  seen  that 
there  is  more  pressure  on  that  portion  of  the  ball  “where  the 
motions  conspire.”  In  this  case,  as  the  ball  is  spinning  back¬ 
ward,  it  follows  that  the  lower  portion  is  spinning  towards  the 
hole,  and  in  the  same  w^ay  as  the  ball  is  travelling,  therefore 
the  motions  “conspire”  on  the  lower  front  portion  of  the  ball. 
It  follows  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  ball  is  yielding  to  the 
stronger  pressure  below.  The  initial  velocity  has  done  most  of 
its  work,  and  has  carried  the  ball  well  on  its  way.  Now  there 
comes  into  effect  the  continual  friction  on  the  lower  portion  of 
the  ball  which  gradually  forces  it  up  until  we  see  the  beautiful 
upward  curve  of  the  wind-cheater. 

This,  however,  cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  and  there  comes  the 
time  when  the  spin  decreases  so  much  that  the  combined  influence 
of  translation  and  spin  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  elevate  the  ball 
any  more  and  it  starts  to  fall ;  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
started  so  low,  and  that  the  back-spin  has  not  forced  it  very 
high  up,  and  that  most  of  the  back-spin  is  now  exhausted,  and 
that  what  little  is  left  is  killed  by  the  forward  pitch  of  the  top 
of  the  ball  directly  the  bottom  touches  the  turf,  the  ball  is  quite 
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frequently  a  good  runner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  some 
iron  shots,  players  who  are  masters  of  this  stroke  can  put  enough 
back-spin  on  it  to  drop  it  dead  on  the  green  almost  without 
run.  We  are  here,  however,  considering  the  ordinary  trajectory 
of  a  perfectly  played  drive  with  back-spin. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  us  that  in  this  stroke  the  . 
“minimum  of  rotation”  would  not  be  of  much  use.  If  the  ball 
went  on  its  way  with  the  “minimum  of  rotation”  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  spin  was  called  on,  at,  say,  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  drive,  to  lift  the  ball  from  the  flat  trajectory,  there  would 
be  practically  no  power  left  in  the  rotation  to  do  it.  As  a  matter 
of  practical  golf  it  is  very  hard  to  get  too  much  back-spin  on  a 
drive,  and  the  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple.  All  spin  is 
produced  by  a  glancing  blow.  Now,  in  the  pull  and  the  slice 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  distance  that  one  can  draw 
across  the  ball  for  the  cut  is,  in  these  strokes,  sideways,  but  in 
the  wind-cheater  mother  earth  very  definitely  fixes  the  extent 
to  which  the  club  can  pass  the  ball  in  its  downward  course.  This 
is  not  so  off  the  tee,  and  if  any  answer  were  really  required  to 
the  theoretical  idea  about  the  “  minimum  of  rotation  ”  being 
wanted  we  have  it  in  practical  golf  in  at  least  two  well-established 
facts. 

In  Modern  Golf  I  stated  that  a  high  tee  for  a  low  ball  was 
quite  feasible,  for  it  enabled  the  golfer  to  cut  more  across  the 
ball  in  a  downward  direction,  and  so  to  get  greater  back-spin. 
This  was  thought  to  be  theory ;  in  fact,  was  plainly  called  so  at 
the  time,  but  it  is  quite  accepted  as  practical  golf  now. 

The  other  very  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  plenty  of 
back-spin  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  some  of  our  most  famous 
professionals  prefer  the  brambly  ball  to  the  dimpled,  because 
they  can  get  a  better  grip  on  the  brambly  for  the  production  of 
this  important  spin. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  back-spin  in  the 
drive  at  golf.  It  enables  one  at  all  times  to  drive  a  low  fast  ball, 
for  the  so-called  “wind-cheater”  is  just  as  good  when  there  is 
no  wind  at  all  as  when  there  is  a  howling  gale,  and  when  one 
has  mastered  the  execution  of  it  there  is  no  straighter  stroke  in 
golf,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  proper  performance  of  it 
demands  that  one  shall  hit  down  the  line. 

We  may  add  still  another  argument  against  the  “minimum 
of  rotation.”  Every  golfer  who  has  pulled  or  sliced  a  few  balls 
knows  what  an  extremely  fast  spin  he  puts  on  them.  He  has, 
too,  of  course,  noticed  how  little  effect  it  has  at  first,  how  much 
towards  the  end  of  the  flight.  That  which  causes  the  pull  and 
the  slice  to  swerve  as  they  do  is  exactly  the  same  as  causes  the 
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wind-cheater  to  soar,  but  there  is  this  difference — the  wind¬ 
cheater  has  to  fight  gravity.  It  is  a  straight-out  battle.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  pull  and  the  slice.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
golfer  who  has  marked  the  effect  of  spin  on  the  pull  and  the  slice 
will  believe  that  the  “minimum  of  rotation”  is  able  to  affect 
greatly  the  trajectory  of  his  drive. 

Compared  with  back-spin,  the  spin  of  the  pull  and  the  slice 
for  purposes  of  practical  golf,  sink  into  utter  insignificance.  Jioth 
these  spins  cause  the  ball  to  swerve  from  the  straight  line.  Back- 
spin  does  not  affect  the  direction  of  the  stroke ;  it  alters  the 
trajectory. 

We  may,  however,  before  concluding,  consider  briefly  how 
these  spins  are  produced  and  their  effect  on  the  flight  and  run 
of  the  ball. 

The  pull  is  unquestionably  the  more  important  of  the  two.  It 
is,  w'hen  well  played,  which  is  quite  rarely,  a  beautiful  stroke 
which  produces  a  long,  low  ball  that  runs  well.  For  quite  a 
long  time  golfers  were  told  that  to  play  a  good  pull  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  moment  of  impact  for  the  face  of  the  club  to  be 
turning  over,  and  they  were  supposed  to  time  their  impact,  which 
lasts  for  less  than  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  second,  so  that 
this  wonderful  “turnover  ”  took  place  during  this  time.  Needless 
almost  to  say,  this  teaching  was  utterly  unsound.  The  pull  is 
produced  by  the  club-head  at  the  moment  of  impact,  swinging 
outwards  across  the  intended  line  of  flight  of  the  ball.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  going  upwards. 

This  outw’ard,  upward  motion  of  the  club-head  gives  the  ball 
a  modified  top-spin.  It  spins  at  an  angle  of,  roughly,  thirty-five 
degrees  with  the  top  pole  of  the  axis  inclined  towards  the  player. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  ball  has  a  low,  swerving  flight,  and 
on  landing  runs  well.  Its  run  may  be  explained  quite  simply 
by  comparing  the  spin  with  that  of  a  disc  top,  such  as  a  chameleon 
top,  whose  spin  is  becoming  exhausted.  It  leans  over  more  and 
more  until  one  side  touches  the  floor,  then  it  runs.  This  is  how, 
and  wFy,  the  pull  runs. 

The  turning  over  of  the  club-face  before  referred  to  takes  place 
long  after  the  ball  has  been  struck,  and  is  effected  by  the  natural 
“roll”  of  the  forearm,  to  use  the  proper  term,  the  supination, 
that  follows  the  stroke  in  every  well-played  pull,  even  as  the 
opposite  motion  follows  the  stroke  in  every  slice. 

A  very  well-known  golfer  once  asserted  that  he  had  “seen” 
Harry  Vardon  produce  a  pull  in  the  impossible  way  first  men¬ 
tioned.  A  series  of  pictures  presented  at  one-fiftieth  of  the  speed 
of  the  golf  drive  at  the  moment  of  impact  deceives  the  human 
eye  into  the  impression  of  a  continuous  picture !  The  human 
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eye  is  utterly  incapable  of  seeing  what  takes  place  during  impact  f 

in  the  golf  drive.  The  human  frame  is  utterly  incapable  of  doing  f 

anything  timed  to  be  done  within  that  period ;  so  when  hooks  ^ 

on  golf  tell  a  player  to  draw  his  hands  in  towards  him  at  the  ^ 

moment  of  impact  to  produce  a  slice  they  preach  simple  I 

foolishness.  | 

The  slice  is  produced  by  an  inwardly  glancing  blow  which  comes 
across  the  intended  line  of  flight,  but  no  attempt  must  be  made 
to  do  anything  at  the  moment  of  impact.  The  stroke  is  played 
without  any  alteration  whatever  of  the  path  of  the  club-head 
during  impact;  in  fact,  the  impact  may  be  described  as  merely 
an  incident  of  the  club’s  journey,  so  little  does  it  affect  the  arc  ‘ 

of  the  blow.  Any  attempt,  in  any  golf  drive,  to  do  anything 
m  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  second  must  mean  trouble,  and  an 
interference  with  the  rhythm  of  the  swing. 

Professor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  said,  in  his  lecture  on  “The 
Dynamics  of  a  Golf  Ball,”  that  the  spin  of  the  slice  and  the  pull 
is  about  a  vertical  axis.  In  this  he  made  a  notable  error.  1 
have  shown  how  the  spin  of  the  pull  is  produced.  The  spin  of 
the  slice  is  almost  the  opposite.  The  axis  of  the  spin  naturally 
corresponds  with  the  angle  of  the  loft  of  the  club,  and  thus  lies 
backward,  or  away  from  the  hole,  and  with  the  top  jxile  farther 
away  from  the  player,  than  the  bottom.  Quite  naturally  it  is 
not  so  good  a  runner  as  the  pull. 

Every  golfer  knows  quite  well  how  different  the  run  of  the  [)ull 
is  from  that  of  the  slice.  Professor  Thomson  must  now  realise 
that  if  the  axis  of  spin  was  the  same  in  each  ball  their  conduct 
on  landing  would  be  similar.  This  is,  of  course,  clearly  an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  learned  professor,  but  it  is  a  very  trivial  offence 
compared  with  his  statement  that  the  beneficial  back-spin  of 
golf  is  obtained  by  the  loft  of  the  club ;  while  to  state ,  as  does 
the  author  of  the  articles  in  The  Field,  that  loft  automatically 
supplies  the  requisite  back-spin  in  a  drive  is  to  state  what  every 
practical  and  scientific  golfer  knows  to  be  an  absurdity. 

P.  A.  Vaile. 
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A  Memory.  I 

I  AM  writing  this  in  a  garden  full  of  children — golden  babies  who  roll 
on  the  grass  and  destroy  that  glossy  whiteness  of  their  clothes  which 
is  the  nurses’  pride.  Scolded  from  time  to  time  by  the  nurses,  they  i 

care  nothing  for  such  rebukes,  because  each  sturdy  infant  intends  to  i 

enjoy  himself  or  herself  to  the  full  on  this  supreme  afternoon  of  July.  j 

Heaven  knows  where  all  this  gleaming  galaxy  of  babies  comes  from,  | 

for  according  to  human  statistics  the  population  is  steadily  decreasing 
in  the  rural  districts  of  England.  But,  at  all  events,  in  Loamshire  on 
this  afternoon  of  July,  the  babies  make  a  wonderful  show,  and  the  i 

park,  which  is  the  glory  of  Croweston,  the  capital  of  Loamshire,  is  | 

given  over  to  the  rising  generation — now  when  the  days  are  long  and  ■ 
for  once  the  sun  has  been  steadily  shining  in  the  sky  from  early  dawn. 

But  already  the  shadows  are  getting  long  on  the  grass,  and  the 

air  is  perceptibly  cooler.  Soon  these  infant  brigades  will  be  mar-  I 

shalled,  each  under  its  appointed  head,  and  when  the  “Last  Post”  ij 

is  sounded,  not  in  any  audible  fashion,  but  in  accordance  with  the  ■ 

stem  but  wise  discipline  of  the  nursery,  the  lawns  of  the  park  will  I 
be  left  bare,  and  I  shall  remain  sitting  under  the  trees  alone.  y 

There  is  one  particular  infant  which  attracts  me  by  its  careless  '=• 
effrontery,  mixed  with  sensitive  shyness,  as  soon  as  it  discovers 
that  it  has  been  noticed.  It  oddly  reminds  me  of  someone.  Of  -i 

course,  I  am  wrong  in  speaking  of  “it.”  The  obvious  feminine  peeps  A 

out  in  all  that  it  does  and  the  various  nuances  of  its  artful  behaviour.  j 

Why  it — or  rather  she — should  have  fixed  her  attentions  upon  me  I  ;] 

carmot  say,  for  there  was  assuredly  nothing  exciting  in  my  presence  | 

or  my  somnolent  stillness.  But  she  curveted  and  gambolled,  and  | 

caracoled  in  narrowing  circles  around  me,  and  when  every  other  | 

device  failed,  she  let  a  ball  roll  in  my  direction,  which  I  was  clearly  jl 

bound  to  pick  up  and  return  her.  And  then  by  degrees  she  began  to  | 

talk  with  a  certain  confiding  air,  as  if  she  was  inclined  to  intimate  | 

that  because  I  looked  dull,  she — Minnie,  I  think  she  must  be,  li 

Minnie  of  the  yellow  ringlets — was  the  messenger  appointed  j 

by  Heaven  to  bring  me  relaxation.  She  certainly  amused  me  for  i 

a  time,  and  especially  because  she  was  so  sure  that  everything  around  1 

her  existed  for  her  sole  behoof.  The  park,  the  sunshine,  the  trees, 
her  nurse,  and,  above  all,  myself,  were  satellites  centring  round  her 
sole  personality.  And  it  was  given  to  her  to  interpret  all  these  things  | 

to  themselves.  The  summer,  for  instance,  was  so  benign,  because  j 

she  was  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  herself;  her  nurse  was  a  transparent  . 

means  of  providing  her  with  all  that  her  youthful  years  demanded;  ( 

while,  as  for  me,  I  was  sitting  there  under  the  trees,  not,  as  I  y 

.  ! 
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supposed,  because  it  ministered  to  my  mood,  but  solely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  because  she — Minnie  of  the  yellow  ringlets — wanted  to  make 
eyes  at  me.  There  is  only  one  other  person  in  the  world  who  seems 
to  me  thus  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  situation  and  make  it 
subserve  her  own  interests — who  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  she  is  the  indubitable  centre  of  a  cosmos  constructed  to 
reflect  and  increase  her  own  glory — and  that  is  my  friend,  Victorine, 
the  actress.  She,  too,  was  a  very  charming  child,  in  one  aspect  of 
her  versatile  and  comprehensive  character,  But  she  also  happened 
to  be  a  genius,  or  at  all  events  quite  enough  of  a  genius  to  throw 
curious  and  instructive  lights  on  life  and  destiny  and  man  and 
woman. 

Victorine  certainly  was  a  child.  For  she  was  not  only  rather 
selfish,  self-absorbed,  and  self-centred,  but  she  was  petulant  and 
wayward,  and  cried  and  made  a  fuss  if  she  did  not  get  what  she 
wanted.  The  idea  that  she  was  only  one  unit  among  other  units  of 
a  social  state,  and  that  her  wants  and  cupidities  must  be  limited  by 
those  of  others  had  never  dawned  upon  her  mind.  If  such  an  idea 
were  suggested  to  her,  she  dismissed  it  by  her  convenient  theory  that 
the  world  belonged  to  dmes  d' elite,  amongst  whom  she  was  certainly 
a  conspicuous  specimen.  It  was  only  one  of  the  inconsistencies 
which  so  much  adorned  her  character  that  she  nevertheless  declared 
herself  to  be  a  Socialist,  believing  not  so  much  that  everyone  is 
as  good  as  everyone  else — which  indeed  would  have  lowered  her 
pretensions  to  be  “  a  chosen  vessel  ” — as  that  the  world  ought  freely 
to  give  of  its  best  to  all  human  beings  without  exception.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  an  Anarchist  rather  than  a  Socialist,  for 
Anarchy  at  all  events  gives  some  chances  to  the  individual ;  and  when 
I  argued  with  her  that  her  real  theory  of  life  was  not  communistic  at 
all,  but  at  bottom  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  the  supposed  gradations 
of  rank,  she  excused  herself  by  pointing  out  that  Anarchy  was 
indubitably  the  next  stage  in  political  development  to  Socialism, 
and  could  only  be  reached  through  Socialistic  doors.  I  mention  this 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  of  her  contradictory  elements,  but,  of 
course,  there  were  many  others.  She  was  in  reality  a  child  full  of 
aspirations  and  ambitions,  and  how  many  people  or  things  she  pulled 
down  in  her  conquering  ascent  did  not  seem  to  matter  at  all.  And 
yet  she  was  full  of  kindness  and  solicitude  for  those  who  had  failed, 
and  her  purse  strings  were  always  kept  untied  for  the  poor  and 
needy.  She  was  perpetually  being  taken  in  by  impostors,  but  she 
was  a  slave  to  her  generosity,  not  a  dupe.  She  gave  with  both  hands, 
knowing  that  much  of  her  liberality  was  wasted,  and  comforting 
herself  that  perhaps  once  out  of  ten  times  the  recipient  was  worthy. 
But  whether  even  this  moderate  estimate  of  success  was  reached  or 
no,  she  could  not  help  giving.  It  belonged  to  her  nature.  If  ever 
she  made  any  money,  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  earnings  went 
in  indiscriminate  charity. 
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It  was  curious  to  me  to  notice  how  she  slipped  through  life.  She 
had  no  fixed  plans ;  I  believe  she  never  made  any  on  principle ;  she 
never  could  keep  an  appointment;  and  unpunctuality  was  not  so 
much  for  her  a  lapse  from  virtue  as  a  settled  axiom  of  existence.  I 
have  never  known  her  arrive  when  she  was  expected,  and  a  Public 
Dinner,  given  in  her  especial  honour,  was  only  reached  by  her  when 
the  bewildered  hosts  and  other  guests,  who  had  long  since  given  her 
up,  were  eating  their  ices.  Victorine  had  absolutely  no  notion  of 
time.  It  was  not  for  her  a  category  (as  Kant  would  term  it)  of  the 
understanding;  it  was  a  myth,  a  stupid  formula,  in  which  men,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  seemed  to  believe,  but  which  might  safely 
be  disregarded  by  herself. 

Another  characteristic  of  hers,  as  admirable  as  her  unpunctuality 
w’as  deplorable,  was  her  wonderful  power  of  getting  through  work. 
She  might  keep  the  Duchess  of  X  or  Lady  Y  waiting  for  hours  in 
a  soiree  expressly  arranged  for  her  in  order  that  she  might 
give  a  recitation;  but  when  a  play  had  to  be  got  ready  or  a 
particularly  exacting  part  to  be  committed  to  memory,  she  never 
failed  to  put  in  long  spells  of  most  assiduous  energy,  until  the  task 
was  accomplished.  And  she  never  seemed  to  get  tired.  She  could 
sit  up  late  at  nights  and  begin  to  work  the  next  morning  at  seven; 
or  spend  afternoon  after  afternoon  in  her  own  rooms,  denying  herself 
to  every  caller.  If  a  friend  arrived,  he  or  she  was  promptly  made 
use  of  to  “hear  her  part  and  teach  her  to  commit  it  to  memory.” 
Neither  mentally  nor  physically  was  she  ever  tired.  She  was  always 
alert,  active,  full  of  spirits,  indefatigable.  Once  I  have  known  her 
in  a  foreign  town — I  think  in  Italy — give  her  show  at  the  theatre, 
ride  all  night  up  the  hills,  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  a 
monastery,  ride  down  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  once  more  repeat 
her  performance,  although  she  could  not  have  had  any  sleep  for 
twenty-four  hours.  That  quality  of  being  constantly  and  perpetually 
“alive”  was  one  of  the  principal  assets  in  her  career.  As  Walter 
Pater  recommended,  she  always  succeeded  in  “  burning  with  a  hard 
and  gem-like  flame.”  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known  anyone  so 
much  alive,  so  utterly  and  entirely  vital. 

Interesting  as  she  was  in  her  acting,  she  was  still  more  interesting 
when  she  talked  about  acting;  and  the  meaning  of  the  plays  and 
characters  which  she  put  before  the  public  was  better  exemplified, 
perhaps,  in  her  words  than  in  her  deeds.  I  have  often  noticed  about 
artists  that  they  can  explain  what  they  are  going  to  do,  or  what  they 
have  done,  better  than  they  can  execute  it  in  practice.  Listen  to  a 
painter,  telling  you  about  his  picture — how  eloquent  he  is,  how 
instructive,  how  illuminating !  And  then  you  turn  to  the  actual 
canvas,  and  you  sometimes  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  cunning  of 
his  hand  has  not  always  seized  or  come  up  to  the  craft  of  his  brains. 
Have  you  ever  listened  to  a  novelist  talking  freely  about  his  romance, 
or  a  musician  revealing  the  inner  essence  of  his  composition,  without 
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a  slight  sense  of  disappointment  when  you  read  the  novel  or  heard 
the  piece  of  music?  So,  too,  with  my  actress.  Victorine  was 
wonderful  when  she  told  you  the  psychology  of  the  heroine  she  was 
to  impersonate.  She  was  less  wonderful  when  she  played  the  part. 
It  was  a  question  of  degree,  of  course,  and  I,  for  one,  will  never  decry 
her  actual  performance.  But  of  the  two  marvels,  the  explanatory 
interpretation  and  the  subsequent  impersonation,  I  often  found  myself 
preferring  the  former.  But  she  was  a  great  actress ;  and  the  exquisite 
subtlety  of  her  instincts  and  her  sympathies  never  deserted  her  or 
failed  to  make  their  mark  for  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to 
hear. 

****** 

Well,  it  was  at  Croweston  in  Loamshire  (where  the  children  so  much 
abound)  that  I  first  became  friends  with  Victorine.  She  was  taking 
round  a  provincial  company,  or,  as  I  ought  to  put  it,  she  was  the 
bright  particular  star  in  a  company  that  was  touring  the  provincial 
towns.  The  remarkable  thing,  I  remember,  was  that  though 
Croweston  is  not  precisely  an  intellectual  centre,  it  had  become 
considerably  excited  over  Magda  as  played  by  Victorine.  Suder- 
mann’s  piece  is  one  which  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  heated  discussions, 
and  very  various  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  whether  the  heroine 
was  or  was  not  right  in  her  attitude  to  her  home  and  relations,  and 
whether  the  stem  old  Koman  father  was  not  a  little  too  Roman  and 
too  stem  for  modem  family  households.  Of  course,  Croweston  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  that  German  fathers  and  German  husbands 
exercise,  and  are  intended  to  exercise,  wilful  autocracy  over  their 
homes.  But  as  even  the  town  in  Loamshire  was  acquainted  with  the 
great  emancipating  movement  which  is  lifting  w’oman  to  such 
undreamt-of  heights  in  the  present  day,  it  sympathised  with  or 
detested  Magda  in  a  fashion  which  made  Victorine  famous  and  filled 
the  local  theatre  with  excited  audiences  at  every  performance.  I 
knew  slightly  the  manager  of  her  company,  and  he  introduced  me  to 
Victorine  at  a  supper-party,  at  which,  by  the  way,  the  actress  arrived 
only  half  an  hour  late.  We  talked  about  many  things,  found  that 
we  had  several  friends  in  common,  and  I  promised  myself  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  the  next  afternoon  at  tea-time.  When  I  called 
at  her  hotel,  she  was  out,  and  when  at  length  she  returned,  she  had 
only  given  herself  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  to  swallow  some 
tea  before  the  time  came  when  she  was  due  at  the  theatre.  She 
was  never  particular  about  her  meals,  and  was  practically  a  teetotaller 
and  a  vegetarian.  If  she  had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  she  rarely  ate 
or  drank  anything  beforehand.  “I  can  only  act  when  I  am  empty,” 
she  said  with  a  laugh.  “How  is  my  brain  to  work  when  my  blood  is 
occupied  with  the  tedious  work  of  digestion?  ”  Indeed,  the  exertion 
of  which  she  was  capable  on  an  empty  stomach  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  her  many  attributes  and  qualities. 
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I  discovered  in  subsequent  conversations  how  wonderfully  she  could 
talk  about  her  dramatic  creations.  Paradoxical  she  often  was,  but 
always  there  was  something  illuminating  in  her  unconventional  appre¬ 
ciations.  Maeterlinck  was  for  her  a  little  “  bloodless,”  but  she  loved 
to  act  “Monna  Vanna,”  and  made  merry  over  the  prudery  of  the 
English  dramatic  censorship.  Of  Shakespearean  heroines  she  thought 
Ophelia  the  worst  possible  companion  that  Hamlet  could  have  chosen; 
and  Desdemona  so  stupid  as  to  be  frankly  "hete."  The  practical  and 
enterprising  Juliet  sbe  loved;  and  though  she  tore  the  “extravagant” 
plot  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  into  a  thousand  pieces,  she  thought 
she  could  understand  Portia.  “But  does  it  not  prove,”  she  said, 
“how  Shakespeare  understood  the  irony  of  life,  when  he  gives  Portia 
so  poor-spirited  a  mate  as  Bassanio,  and  Othello  so  invertebrate  a 
wife  as  Desdemona?  Once  he  brought  together  two  quick-witted 
and  intellectual  natures  in  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  would  not  bicker  together  the  rest  of 
their  days  I  ”  Lady  Macbeth,  she  said,  she  was  afraid  of — “it  is 
so  easy  a  part  to  do  in  a  certain  fashion,  and  so  difficult  to  make 
really  human  and  distinguished.”  King  Lear  she  petulantly  dis¬ 
missed.  “How  on  earth  could  he  have  lived  so  long  with  his 
daughters,  and  yet  not  have  understood  their  different  tempera¬ 
ments?”  So  she  used  to  prattle  on,  touching  all  subjects  in  her 
light  and  irresponsible  fashion ;  not  always  convincingly  it  must  be 
admitted,  but  always  with  freshness  and  often  with  real  originality. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  she  was  Swedish  by  birth,  although  both 
Italian  and  German  elements  entered  into  her  composition.  Her 
grandfather  on  her  mother’s  side  was  English,  she  thought,  but  she 
was  not  sure.  “I  don’t  know  my  ancestry,”  she  said,  “but  I  suppose 
I  am  what  you  call  a  mongrel,  composed  of  many  breeds.”  “As  are 
the  English  themselves,”  I  suggested.  “Yes,  and  in  the  dog-world, 
mongrels  are  the  cleverest,  are  they  not?”  Perhaps  because  of  her 
lineage,  but  perhaps  more  because  of  her  sympathy  with  the  woman’s 
movement  (she  was  a  most  ardent  suffragette,  and  had  joined  in 
many  processions),  she  believed  immensely  in  Ibsen  as  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  modem  woman,  and  her  talk  about  Ibsen  was  always 
worth  listening  to. 

I  remember  remarking  that  Ibsen’s  heroines  were  most  of  them  dis¬ 
turbers  of  domestic  peace,  to  which  her  quick  retort  was  that  of 
necessity  their  role  was  insurgent  and  combative,  because  they  repre¬ 
sented  an  idea,  the  idea  of  “woman  coming  into  her  own.”  That 
notion  of  “  women  at  last  coming  into  their  own  ”  was  constantly 
in  Victorine’s  mind.  She  liked  men,  and  was  perfectly  at  her  ease 
in  men’s  society,  but  she  thoroughly  believed  in  a  duel  between  the 
sexes,  and  saw  to  her  great  comfort  that  the  hitherto  weaker  sex  was 
at  last  getting  their  fair  chance  in  the  struggle.  Ibsen’s  heroines 
were,  it  seemed  to  her,  apostles  of  the  new  movement,  and  of  each 
of  them  it  might  be  said  that  they  brought  not  peace,  but  a  sword. 
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They  ought  never  to  marry;  if  they  did  they  became  Noras  in  the 
Doll’s  House,  or,  worse  still,  Hedda  Gablers  of  destructive  passion. 
“If  ever  I  marry,”  she  said,  “you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  have 
surrendered  my  task  of  pioneer,  or  else  that  I  shall  become  a  destruc¬ 
tive  force  like — like,  oh  like  so  many  of  them — Rebecca  in  “Rosmers- 
holm,”  or  Hilda  Wangel  in  “The  Master  Builder.” 

I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  her  marrying. 

“Well,  it  will  be  rather  like  Benedick  and  Beatrice  getting 
married,”  she  assented.  “But,  still,  one  never  knows.  Women  like 
myself  sometimes  marry  when  the  man  happens  on  our  weak  mood, 
and,  unfortunately,  all  women  have  their  weak  moments.” 

I  still  laughed.  Who  could  imagine  Victorine  a  wife  or  a  mother? 
But  she  looked  grave. 

“It  is  the  weak  spot  in  W^oman,  the  Reformer,”  she  said,  “that 
she  sometimes  prefers  love  to  her  destined  mission.” 

Such  views  as  these  made  her  conception  of  Hedda  Gabler  all  the 
more  interesting.  For  she  thought  this  heroine  to  be  a  sort  of  female 
counterpart  to  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet.  Goethe’s  image  of  a  plant 
in  a  delicate  vase,  which,  by  its  inevitable  growth,  bursts  the  vessel 
containing  it,  appeared  to  her  to  apply  equally  to  Hedda  Gabler. 
She  was  too  big  for  her  surroundings.  She  was  cramped  by  the 
petty  details  of  her  husband,  her  home,  her  married  life.  In  more 
favourable  circumstances,  she  might  have  developed  into  something 
gracious  and  stately.  As  it  was,  she  was  perpetually  thwarted,  and, 
therefore,  grew  bitter,  and,  in  the  end,  deadly.  General  Gabler’s 
daughter  had  a  big  soul,  which  became  atrophied  and  sterile.  She 
was  enceinte,  that  was  one  of  her  troubles.  A  woman  like  that 
had  no  business  to  bear  children  for  a  man  like  Tesman.  She  ought 
never  to  have  married  at  all.  If  you  place  a  Cleopatra  in  a  narrow, 
formal  town,  and  make  her  occupied  with  mean  tasks,  you  can 
imagine  that  she  would  be  as  explosive  as  a  ton  of  dynamite.  I 
suggested  that  Hedda  Gabler  was  a  little  mad.  She  laughed.  “  She 
was  a  great  woman,”  she  insisted.  “All  original,  constructive 
creatures  are  mad,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so.  It  is  the  patent  of  their 
nobility.  I,  too,  am  mad.”  “Or  a  genius,”  I  said.  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  “It  is  the  same  thing.” 

****** 

It  has  grown  quite  dark  in  the  park.  Of  course,  the  children  have 
gone  to  bed  a  long  time  ago,  including  Minnie  of  the  yellow  ringlets, 
who  must  have  found  me  very  stupid  when  I  began  to  write.  I 
remember  with  a  pang  that  I  never  said  good-bye  to  her,  and  I  can 
imagine  her  wide-open  eyes  of  wonder,  when  she  found  that  her 
charms  were  absolutely  overlooked.  No,  no,  Minnie,  it  was 
not  that  your  pretty  ways  had  failed,  but  that  my  mind  was 
occupied  with  another  person’s  pretty  ways,  to  whom,  also,  I 
have  never  said  good-bye.  I  must  go  back  now  to  the  hotel  at 
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Croweston  and  sleep  in  the  very  rooms  which  Victorine  occupied 
when  she  came  on  her  memorable  visit  so  many  years  since.  She  is 
away  on  her  travels  somewhere  in  France,  or  Germany,  or  Eussia 
or  it  may  be  the  United  States.  At  all  events,  I  have  not  seen  her 
for  some  time.  And  the  surprising  reason  is — surprising,  I  mean, 
in  relation  to  the  conversation  with  her  I  have  just  recorded — that 
she  married  a  German  baron  about  two  years  ago.  She  met  him 
in  London,  and  he  used  to  go  night  after  night  to  see  her  act.  He 
was  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  his  perseverance  was  so  great 
that  ultimately  he  wore  down  all  her  opposition,  and  finally  persuaded 
her  to  marry  him.  I  wonder  if  Victorine  knew  anything  about 
German  barons.  She  must  have  been  aware  of  the  ways  and  manners 
of  a  Teutonic  lord  of  the  household,  if  only  by  her  acquaintance 
with  “Magda,”  and  Baron  von  Leudersdorf,  attach^  to  the  German 
Embassy,  was  very  characteristically  German.  He  was  transferred 
from  his  London  post  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  an  actress, 
and,  therefore,  for  a  while  lived  a  roving  life  in  Continental  capitals. 
He  was  very  proud  of  his  wife,  followed  her  everywhere,  and  was 
intensely  jealous.  Poor  Victorine  ! 

I  saw  her  about  a  year  after  her  marriage,  when  she  was  acting 
in  Paris,  in  “La  Femme  de  Claude,”  which  was  by  no  means  a 
favourite  part  of  hers. 

“Take  me  out  to  supper,  and  we  will  have  a  long  chat,”  she  said. 
“Be  very  particular  in  asking  my  husband  to  come  also.  I  know 
he  has  another  engagement  to-night.”  I  did  what  she  asked.  The 
Baron  was  profuse  in  his  regrets,  and  promised  to  call  for  his  wife  at 
the  restaurant  we  had  selected,  in  order  to  take  her  home. 

“Well?  ”  she  said,  “what  do  you  think  of  it  all?  ” 

“Your  acting,”  I  asked,  “or  yourself,  or  Paris  generally?  ” 

“Do  not  equivocate,”  she  replied.  “You  know  very  well  that  I 
acted  very  badly,  and  that  when  I  do  a  part  as  poorly  as  I  did 
to-night,  I  am  merely  charitably  asking  people  to  remember  my  past 
reputation,  and  to  forgive  my  shortcomings.” 

“I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,”  I  cried,  hotly. 

“Well,  it  does  not  matter,”  Victorine  said,  with  a  sigh.  “You  and 
I  need  not  pretend,  and  I  am  going  to  talk  very  frankly  with  you. 
I  am  rather  unhappy,  you  know.” 

I  said  nothing. 

“Oh,  don’t  think  that  there  is  anything  particularly  wrong  about 
Hugo,”  she  went  on.  “He  is  a  German  to  begin  with,  and  a  typical 
husband,  to  go  on  with.  I  need  not  say  any  more  on  that  point. 
I  have  always  told  you  that  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  husbands, 
and  that  I  do  not  particularly  believe  in  matrimony.  But  he  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  sort  of  fellow.  You  must  not  suppose  that  he  is  a 
Torvald  or  a  Tesman.  He  is  stupidly  jealous,  because  he  does  not 
understand  that  I  am  not  primarily  a  woman,  but  an  artist,  and 
though  I  flirt  occasionally,  his  honour  is  safe  enough  in  my  hands. 
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It  is  matrimony  in  the  abstract  that  is  so  wrong  with  me.  I  iold  you 
something  like  that  long  ago,  in  Croweston,  did  I  not?  ” 

“Yes,”  I  said.  “You  thought  that  Beatrice  and  Benedick  would 
be  likely  to  bicker  for  the  rest  of  their  days.” 

She  smiled,  a  little  sadly.  “You  see,  when  a  woman  has  one 
absorbing  passion  in  her  life,  she  cannot  afford  to  be  commonplace 
and  conventional,  and  accept  ordinary  ties.  That  sounds  absurdly 
arrogant  and  selfish,  I  suppose.  But  it  must  be  true.  I  have,  or 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  I  had,  one  great  ideal  to  which  all  my  life 
is  consecrate.  It  is  art,  as  I  understand  it.  My  art,  the  art  of 
the  actress.  And  I  must  live  a  peculiar  life  in  order  to  carry  it 
Qiit — an  odd,  irregular  life,  you  would  say,  at  all  events  one  which 
my  temperament  imperatively  ordains.  I  cannot  live  quietly  in 
a  flat,  and  order  dinner,  and  see  the  cook,  and  take  thought  for  my 
husband’s  whims  and  fancies.  The  whole  thing  is  fantastically 
odious  to  me.  I  must  read  and  study  and  dream,  and  when  I  go 
down  to  the  theatre,  I  must  be  so  self-possessed  and  so  free  from 
worry  that  I  can  throw  myself  into  another  world,  in  order  to  become 
another  woman — the  woman  into  whose  heart  I  have  crept,  and 
whose  character  I  must  temporarily  make  my  own.  Hugo  does  not 
understand  all  this.  The  average  husband  never  does.  No  artist 
should  marry.” 

“That  is  a  hard  saying,”  I  remarked. 

“Ah,  my  friend,  is  it  not  true?  The  better  the  artist,  the  more 
solitary  should  she  be.  She  gives  herself  fully,  freely,  when  she  acts. 
She  has  nothing  left  to  give  a  husband  and  a  home.  She  is  a 
Bohemian,  and  ought  to  live  under  a  tent,  in  companionship  with 
the  wide  heaven  and  the  sympathetic  stars.” 

“Forgive  me,”  I  said,  “but  if  you  felt  like  this  a  year  ago,  why 
did  you  marry  ?  ” 

“Because  I  was  ill.  I  was  below  my  own  proper  standard.  I 
resented  that  duty  of  solitariness,  which  weighs  on  all  artists.  I 
felt  lonely — I,  who  had  all  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy  to 
live  with !  I  actually  felt  alone.  It  is  miserable  to  have  these 
moments  of  defaillance,  especially  when  they  entail  such  grave  con¬ 
sequences.” 

“May  it  not,  after  all,  be  for  the  best?”  I  asked. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  said.  “Don’t  you  know  what  has 
happened  to  me  ?  I  have  crippled  my  wings.  I  cannot  fly  as  well  as 
I  used.  Soon  I  shall  be  unable  to  fly  at  all !  ” 

She  leant  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  when  she  raised  her 
face  again,  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

“You  did  not  know  that  I  had  been  ill?”  she  said  presently. 
"Yes,  I  was  very  ill  about  a  year  ago,  in  London,  and  I  lost  a  lot 
of  money,  and  things  began  to  look  black  for  me.  That  is  the  worst 
side  of  our  lives.  When  an  actress  is  out  of  work,  or  has  lost 
money,  or  is  ill,  then  she  realises  on  what  an  unsubstantial  thread 
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her  happiness  and  security  depend.  And  that,  too,  is  the  time  when 
temptation  comes  to  her — the  temptation  to  forget  her  holy  mission 
— is  not  art  as  holy  as  religion? — and  to  envy  the  others,  the  bourgeois 
who  live  so  serenely  without  the  horrid,  worrying  cares.  Hugo  was 
very  kind  to  me  through  that  bad  time.  Only  when  I  got  better  did 
he  begin  to  press  me  to  marry  him.  I  confess  to  you  quite  frankly 
that  I  should  have  tolerated  another  and  more  transitory  relationship. 
Do  not  laugh  at  me  or  scold  me,  I  am  a  Bohemian  after  all.  One 
lives  as  one  can.  But  no.  Nothing  but  marriage  would  suit  Hugo. 
And  I  felt  so  grateful  to  him,  and  I  was  so  weak  .  .  .  Well,  I  finally 
consented.  That  is  the  whole  history  of  it.” 

She  was  silent  for  some  time,  smoking  cigarette  after  cigarette, 
without  uttering  a  word.  I  wanted  to  say  or  do  something  sym¬ 
pathetic,  but  I  felt  stupid,  and  particularly  helpless.  I  patted  her 
hand  now  and  again,  to  show  that  1  was  now  and  always  her  friend. 
But  I  was  not  very  proud  of  my  companionship  that  night.  Presently 
she  looked  up  at  me  with  a  smile. 

”  I  daresay  you  think  I  am  making  a  great  fuss  about  a  very  little 
matter,”  she  said.  “After  all,  married  or  not  married,  does  it  make 
much  difference  ?  You  will  tell  me  that  I  can  go  on  acting  as  before, 
and  that  meanwhile  I  need  not  worry  about  the  sinews  of  war.  Oh, 
yes,  of  course,  I  am  well  off  now,  and  it  is  scarcely  a  tragedy  to 
be  in  very  comfortable  circumstances,  is  it?  But — how  can  I  explain 
it  to  you?  It  is  a  tragedy,  my  friend.  Do  you  know  what  will  happen 
to  me?  I  shall  cease  to  care  for  my  work,  and  then  I  shall  do  it 
badly.  Already  I  am  not  acting  as  well  as  1  used  to.  Don’t  shake 
your  head — I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  It  is  my  soul  that  is 
being  hurt.  Do  you  ask  how?  By  perpetually  losing  some  of  its 
finer  nature ;  by  getting  commoner,  coarser,  more  trivial.  When  I 
lived  alone,  I  could  keep  my  soul  pure,  like  a  little  white  bird,  and 
sometimes  it  would  sing  for  joy.  It  never  sings  now.  It  is  dumb, 
wounded,  useless.  It  has  been  put  into  a  cage;  a  gilded  cage,  I 
grant  you,  but  still,  when  all  is  said,  a  prison.  And  I  am  beginning 
not  to  care,  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  It  is  the  commencement  of  the 
end.” 

“And  all  this,”  I  urged,  “because  you  are  married  to  a  good  man? 
Come,  come,  we  must  not  exaggerate.” 

For,  indeed,  I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  felt  absolutely  fatuous. 
I  suddenly  remembered  how  Minnie  of  the  yellow  ringlets  must  have 
looked  disappointed  when  I  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  her. 

Again  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  “Hugo  is  certainly  a  good 
man,”  she  said.  “But  his  goodness  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
the  fact  that  I  am  married  which  matters.  I  no  longer  belong  to 
myself,  that  is  the  cruel  thing ;  and  how  is  Hugo  to  understand  what 
my  work  involves?  If  I  study  he  gets  bored.  He  takes  me  into 
society.  What  have  I  to  do  with  society?  He  seems  to  think  that 
now  I  am  on  such  a  pinnacle  that  I  need  not  work  any  more.  As 
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if  an  artist  could  ever  cease  from  working!  Oh,  I  wish  he  were  not 
so  good  1  If  he  would  only  give  me  a  chance,  I  would  leave  him 
to-morrow !  ” 

****** 

Hugo  von  Leudersdorf  had  come  into  the  restaurant.  He  came 
across  the  room  with  big  strides  and  a  broad  smile. 

“1  am  so  sorry  1  am  late,  but  I  could  not  find  a  decent  excuse 
to  get  away.  I  was  longing  all  the  time  to  be  with  you.  Well,  have 
you  two  been  having  a  good  time  ?  ” 

“I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  dear,”  said  Victorine.  “1  am  afraid 
we  were  beginning  to  bore  one  another — don’t  you  think  so?  ”  She 
turned  to  me  with  a  bright  look,  but  I  said  nothing.  “Anyhow,” 
she  went  on,  “it  is  all  right  now  you  have  come.” 

Victorine  was  undoubtedly  an  actress. 

Walter  Lennard. 


THE  EED  ADMIKAL. 

By  ST.  JOHN  LUCAS. 

I. 

It  was  Miss  Dacre,  of  course,  who  christened  him  the  Red  Admiral. 
Until  I  discovered  the  inappropriate  and  offensive  sobriquet  which 
she  had  secretly  bestowed  on  me,  I  had  always  thought  that  her 
taste  in  nicknames  was  singularly  pretty,  but  on  this  occasion  her 
choice  was  picturesque  rather  than  apt.  The  adjective  was  justly 
chosen;  his  hair,  his  face,  his  short,  thick  hands,  were  undeniably 
red,  but  he  was  certainly  unlike  any  admiral  past  or  present,  and 
had  earned  that  proud  title  merely  by  his  habit  of  wearing  a  large 
white  yachting  cap — a  form  of  headgear  which  was,  on  the  whole, 
unsuitable  for  that  particular  environment. 

The  environment,  broadly  speaking,  was  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the 
immediate  locality  was  Travio,  a  delectable  and  unfashionable  hamlet, 
where  six  of  us  were  sojourning  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Continental  et 
d’Angleterre  (with  Dependance) ;  six  of  us,  that  is,  excluding  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  Milanese  family  which  occupied  the  hrst-lloor  suite,  and  of  which 
the  members  seemed  to  spend  most  of  the  golden  hours  of  September 
in  the  squalid  labour  of  manicuring  each  other’s  fingers  on  the  bal¬ 
cony.  Our  party  consisted  of  Miss  Dacre,  who  was  painting  the 
Bellaggio  promontory  for  the  fiftieth  time ;  her  friend.  Miss  Coutts, 
also  a  painter  of  Bellaggio,  sixty  years  of  age,  but  with  a  soul  of 
immortal  youth;  the  Archdeacon,  Miss  Coutts ’s  brother,  a  very 
honest  parson  who  had  been  overworking  in  a  poor  parish  for  twenty 
years  and  now  divided  his  leisure  between  slumbering  and  colouring 
a  meerschaum;  young  Wilson,  the  poet;  his  dog,  a  devil;  and 
myself,  also  engaged,  but  without  hope  of  fame  or  profit,  in  im¬ 
mortalising  the  beauties  of  Bellaggio  with  a  box  of  water-colours. 
We  were  all  old  clients  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  regarded  strangers 
with  pity  and  patronage.  The  visitors’  book  was  there  to  prove  that 
on  the  memorable  occasion  when  the  grand,  the  bland,  the  genial, 
the  magnificent  Signor  Montagute — aided,  most  timidly,  by  his  shy 
girl-wife  Maria  and,  most  robustiously,  by  his  tremendous  and 
capable  sister  Gina — had  opened  his  doors  to  the  genius,  the  nobility 
and  gentility  of  Europe  and  America,  we  were  the  first  who  ever 
burst  across  his  hospitable  threshold.  The  only  addition  to  our 
party  since  that  great  day  was  the  poet’s  dog,  whose  callous  eyes 
viewed  the  Italian  lakes  for  the  first  time;  this  monster,  however, 
was  by  no  means  backward  in  acquiring  our  attitude  towards  inter¬ 
lopers,  and  made  for  the  ankles  of  a  stranger  whenever  he  had  the 
chance.  His  name  was  Bembo,  but  he  had  a  base  and  vulgar  soul. 
The  poet  had  a  theory  that  he  was  a  reincarnation  of  Tietro 
Aretino. 
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Only  a  few  of  the  lake  steamers  condescended  to  halt  at  Travio. 
The  evening  boat  from  Como  arrived  about  six  o’clock,  at  which 
hour  our  party  was  usually  assembled  beneath  the  rose  pergola  at 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  We  were  sitting  there  one  perfect  evening 
about  the  middle  of  September;  Miss  Dacre  and  Miss  Coutts  had 
been  comparing  the  results  of  their  day’s  work,  the  Archdeacon  was 
pretending  not  to  be  bored  by  some  clerical  paper,  the  dog  was,  for 
once,  asleep,  and  the  poet  was  reading  extracts  from  D’Annunzio’s 
latest  volume  of  verse  for  my  benefit.  He  was  interrupted  by  the 
familiar  drumming  sound  which  told  us  that  a  steamer  was  approach- 
iug  our  little  landing-stage,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  broad  white 
boat  came  in  sight.  It  was  crowded  with  gaily-dressed  persons, 
but  we  viewed  them  without  apprehension,  for  we  knew  that  they 
were  all  going  to  Cadenabbia  and  Bellaggio.  With  much  shouting 
and  troubling  of  waters  the  steamer  was  made  fast  to  the  quay ; 
Signor  Montagute  issued  from  his  front  door  and  ran  across  the 
tiny  piazza  in  front  of  the  hotel,  putting  on  his  coat  as  he  went  ; 
the  gaily -dressed  strangers,  most  of  whom  seemed  to  be  French, 
contemplated  our  party  with  interest;  and  a  red-shiited  gentleman 
with  a  black  beard  and  an  affable  manner  sprang  ashore  with  the 
Travio  letter-box,  shook  hands  effusively  with  Montagute,  kissed 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  Gina,  who  was  leaning  out  of  an  upper 
window,  bowed  ceremoniously  to  the  fair  manicurists,  who  were 
taking  the  air  on  their  balcony,  then  leapt  back  on  the  boat  and 
disappeared  instantly  into  its  lower  depths.  No  one  landed  except 
two  sunburnt  countrywomen  with  bundles  and  huge  umbrellas;  the 
steam-whistle  uttered  three  excited  toots,  the  dirty  man  on  the  quay 
cast  off  the  mooring-ropes,  and  with  a  frenzied  churning  of  paddles 
the  boat  began  to  edge  away  from  the  shore.  Our  invariable 
evening  sensation  was  ended. 

At  the  moment,  however,  when  the  ladies  had  returned  to  their 
sketches  and  the  poet  to  his  book,  we  realised  that  something  unusual 
had  happened.  The  steamboat,  instead  of  forging  ahead  towards 
Cadenabbia,  hovered  uncertainly  between  the  piles  in  front  of  the 
landing-stage ;  a  loud  shouting  arose  on  its  deck,  and  this  noise  was 
promptly  echoed  by  Signor  Montagute  and  the  dirty  man.  We 
stared  at  the  boat,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  spectacle,  apparently, 
of  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  captain  and  the  chief  officer.  The 
latter  personage,  a  small  man  with  conspicuous  red  hair,  was  dancing 
up  and  down  and  gesticulating  wildly ;  the  captain  was  more 
restrained,  preserving  the  dignity  of  his  exalted  rank ;  other  persons, 
including  several  passengers,  joined  in  the  dispute.  We  watched  the 
scene  with  interest ;  the  poet  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  grave 
case  of  mutiny  on  the  high  seas,  and  expressed  an  unholy  wish  to 
see  the  mutineer  swing  from  the  yard-arm  or  walk  the  plank.  The 
altercation  continued  for  some  minutes,  and  then  the  boat  swung 
broadside  on  to  the  landing-stage,  smiting  the  woodwork  with  a 
resounding  bump.  The  mutineer  observed  his  opportunity,  flung  a 
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bag  and  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  umbrellas  ashore,  and  followed  them 
next  moment  with  an  admirable  flying  leap.  He  fell  flat  on  the 
landing-stage  on  the  top  of  the  umbrellas,  and  was  assisted  to  his 
feet  by  Montagute  and  the  dirty  man.  A  last  volley  of  shouts  rose 
from  the  boat,  which  then  proceeded  on  its  stately  course. 

We  watched  our  host  and  the  mutineer  as  they  went  towards  the 
hotel.  The  mutineer  was  speaking  excitedly,  and  Montagute  was 
listening  to  him  with  that  odd  non-committal  air  which  an  Italian  in¬ 
variably  assumes  when  he  meets  a  foreigner  whom  he  privately 
regards  as  a  lunatic.  They  passed  close  to  the  pergola,  and  we 
were  able  to  observe  that  the  mutineer  was  a  grotesque  little  man 
with  a  very  red  face,  large  light  blue  eyes,  and  pale  whiskers;  that 
he  wore  a  white  yachting  cap,  a  badly-fitting  blue  serge  suit  and 
large  white  gymnasium  shoes,  and  that  he  spoke  our  own  beautiful 
language  with  a  slight  Cockney  accent.  Clearly  our  theory  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Society  Lariana  was  incorrect. 
He  was  a  tourist,  and  we  asked  each  other  with  some  amazement 
why  he  should  have  decided  to  invade  our  sacred  haunt  in  so  abrupt 
and  dramatic  a  manner. 

It  was  then  that  Miss  Dacre  christened  him  the  Red  Admiral. 
About  half  an  hour  later  Signor  Montagute  brought  us  our  letters 
and  informed  us  that  the  new  arrival  had  engaged  a  room  for  a 
fortnight.  We  received  the  information  without  undue  enthusiasm, 
and  asked  if  the  stranger  was  an  artist.  Montagute  was  certain  that 
he  was  not,  but  added  that  he  was  probably  addicted  to  walking, 
for  he  had  made  inquiries  concerning  the  adjacent  country.  We 
became  more  cheerful  when  we  heard  this  theory,  for  at  that  time 
the  besetting  problem  of  our  lives  was  the  question  of  exercise 
for  the  poet’s  dog.  Bembo  was  always  criminal,  but  his  hereditary 
and  acquired  wickedness  became  less  marked  after  a  series  of  ex¬ 
hausting  promenades,  and  if  only  he  could  be  persuaded  to  make 
friends  with  the  Red  Admiral  our  existence  would  be  immensely 
ameliorated.  Hitherto  the  poet  had  made  his  genius  an  excuse 
for  a  superhuman  indolence,  the  painters  were  busy  with  their  work, 
and  the  miserable  office  of  exercising  Bembo  had  devolved  on  the 
Archdeacon,  who  had  usually  managed  to  evade  his  duty  by  alleging 
that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  in  clerical  attire  beneath  the  Sep¬ 
tember  sun.  Occasionally  he  was  goaded  into  action  by  our  concerted 
banter,  and  disappeared  into  the  void  with  Bembo ;  but  that 
malignant  hound  invariably  returned  from  each  of  these  excursions 
in  a  state  that  betrayed  no  hint  of  fatigue,  so  that  we  suspected  the 
Archdeacon  of  colouring  meerschaums  in  a  pleasant  chestnut  grove 
less  than  half  a  mile  away  from  the  hotel. 

After  we  had  discussed  this  prospect,  those  of  us  who  had  received 
letters  read  them.  Miss  Coutts  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
when  she  saw  the  handwriting  on  one  of  her  envelopes,  and  when 
she  had  read  the  letter  that  it  contained  she  placed  the  rest  of  her 
budget  on  the  table  in  front  of  her,  took  off  her  eyeglasses,  and 
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said  “Dear  me !  ”  twice.  Perceiving  that  her  kind  old  face  wore  an 
air  of  deep  perplexity,  I  expressed  the  hope  that  she  had  not  received 
bad  news.  She  turned  towards  me. 

“Not  bad  exactly,”  she  said  slowly,  “but  puzzling.  I’ve  had  a 
letter  from  Clara  Salvador!.” 

The  name  dropped  like  a  bombshell  amongst  us. 

“From  Clara  I  ”  cried  Miss  Dacre.  “I  thought  you  never  wrote  to 
each  other  now  I  ” 

Miss  Coutts  nodded  slowly.  “We  don’t,”  she  answered.  “I 
haven’t  heard  from  her  for  nearly  two  years.” 

There  was  silence  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then  Miss  Dacre  spoke, 
in  an  oddly  constrained  voice. 

“How  is  she?”  she  asked. 

“She  seems  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits,”  answered  her  friend. 
"But  it  really  is  a  little  awkward.” 

“  What’s  awkward?  ”  demanded  the  poet.  He  writes  divinely,  but 
his  conversational  style  is  crude  and  bald.  Miss  Coutts  stared 
thoughtfully  at  the  letter  in  her  lap. 

“Well,  you  see,”  she  said  presently,  “she  has  heard  that  I’m  at 
Travio,  and  she’s  coming  too.” 

The  poet  emitted  a  loud  and  vulgar  whistle,  leant  back,  and  stared 
up  at  the  sky.  Miss  Dacre  looked  cross  and  incredulous. 

“She  can’t  cornel  ”  she  said.  “I  passed  by  the  Villa  yesterday, 
and  it’s  all  en  papillotes.  There  are  workmen  and  heaps  of  mortar 
all  over  the  place.  No  one  could  possibly  stay  there,  least  of  all 
Clara.” 

Miss  Coutts  nodded  again  and  put  on  her  glasses. 

“Clara  knows  that,”  she  explained.  “She  doesn’t  intend  to  stay 
at  the  Villa.  She  intends  to  stay  here.” 

We  uttered  a  choric  shout.  “Here!  ”  we  cried. 

“Oh  Lord!”  said  the  poet;  and  he  rose  abruptly  and  stalked  off 
to  the  hotel.  We  continued  to  gaze  at  Miss  Coutts. 

“Yes,  Clara  is  coming  here,”  said  that  lady.  She  sat  lost  in 
thought  for  some  moments.  “It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  see  her,” 
she  added  at  last,  pensively,  “but  I  do  hope  that  she  really  won’t 
bring  that  terrible  person  with  her.” 

“Oh,  she  can’t!  ”  I  cried. 

“  She  will !  ”  said  Miss  Dacre. 

“She  won’t!”  said  the  Archdeacon,  very  calmly  and  sweetly. 
Then  he  followed  the  poet  into  the  hotel.  Our  animated  debate 
beneath  the  rose  pergola  lasted  till  the  bell  rang  for  dinner. 

II. 

The  artistic  history  of  the  Salvador!  is  known  to  everyone  who 
cares  at  all  for  music,  but  so  many  lies  concerning  her  private  life 
have  been  current  throughout  Europe  for  the  last  ten  years  that  it 
seems  worth  while  to  offer  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  truth.  She  was 
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born  in  Venice  in  1879;  her  father  was  a  violinist  and  a  native  of 
that  city ;  the  mother  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  impoverished  Irish 
family,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time;  she 
eloped  with  Salvadori,  and  they  lived  together  in  Venice,  in  Florence 
and  in  Kome,  where  she  died  in  1888.  Their  only  child  Clara  gave 
evidence  very  early  of  possessing  great  musical  talent,  and  when 
she  was  still  a  long-legged  and  decidedly  skinny  creature  in  short 
frocks  and  a  pigtail  she  w'as  something  of  a  celebrity  in  Rome,  and 
her  violin  w'as  much  in  request  at  evening  parties.  I  saw  her  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Princess  Rusponi’s — she  was  playing  Bach’s 
“  Chaconne  ” — and  carried  away  a  lasting  impression  of  two  immense 
black  eyes  and  a  pale,  dogged  little  face  that  was  often  distorted 
by  a  very  ugly,  scowl.  Her  father,  I  remember,  was  there  also;  he 
was  a  gentle,  ineffective  person  with  close-cropped  white  hair  anc‘ 
shabby-smart  clothes.  He  possessed  charming  manners,  but  wat 
alw’ays  purposeless,  vague,  and  tired — feckless.  Miss  Coutts  calleo 
him — and  I  suspect  that  even  then  Clara  led  him  a  pretty  dance.  ‘ 
Miss  Coutts  had  been  the  best  possible  friend  to  the  girl’s  mother, 
and  I  have  the  strongest  suspicion  that  her  motive  for  living  in 
Rome  after  the  death  of  the  latter  w'as  not  a  selfish  one.  At  any 
rate,  she  watched  over  Clara  like  a  dragon,  made  her  practise 
steadily,  taught  her  to  mend  her  stockings,  whirled  her  off  for 
holidays  to  Switzerland  w'hen  she  looked  jaded,  took  her  to  church 
on  Sundays,  and  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  associating  with 
pleasant  people  instead  of  with  Salvadori ’s  friends,  who  were  usually 
dreary,  often  drunk,  and  apt  to  borrow  all  her  money.  IMiss  Coutts 
wrote  to  me  at  intervals;  her  letters  were  full  of  Clara;  in  fact,  she 
would  not  willingly  mention  any  other  subject,  but  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  very  soon  I  rejoiced  in  her  obsession.  The  girl  was 
evidently  developing  a  most  interesting  personality;  she  was  a 
madcap,  artistic  to  the  finger-tips,  and  possessed  a  devilish  temper, 
but  she  was  also  loyal,  generous,  and  gay,  absolutely — often  dis¬ 
concertingly — truthful,  and  intensely  devoted  to  IMiss  Coutts.  When 
her  fairy  godmother  fell  ill  with  typhoid,  Clara,  w'ho  was  then  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  remained  by  her  bedside  day  and  night  for  a  week, 
repelling,  I  regret  to  say,  with  pugilistic  demonstrations  anyone  who 
attempted  to  remove  her,  and  proving  this  painful  violence  to  have 
a  basis  of  sound  reason  by  nursing  Miss  Coutts  tenderly  and  also 
capably.  It  was  soon  after  this  illness,  1  think,  that  Clara  discovered 
that  she  had  a  good  voice.  Her  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was 
eminently  characteristic ;  she  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  greatest 
singing  master  in  Rome,  listened  to  his  awful  w'amings  with  sub¬ 
missive  silence,  bought  two  pairs  of  very  light  and  comfortable 
corsets  on  the  w^ay  home,  and  announced  to  her  father  that  she 
intended  to  become  a  singer.  Salvadori,  the  greatly-tried,  for  once 
lost  his  temper  and  made  an  effort  to  assert  himself ;  Clara  listened 
to  him  with  a  silence  which,  this  time,  was  not  at  all  submissive, 
marched  off  to  her  own  room,  changed  her  corsets,  and,  returning 
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to  her  father,  threw  the  discarded  garments,  her  violin,  two  bows 
and  several  books  of  exercises  at  his  bewildered  and  unhappy  head. 
Then  she  stalked  away  to  take  up  her  abode  with  ]\Iiss  Coutts. 
The  wretched  Salvadori  emigrated  to  America  shortly  afterwards. 

The  history  of  her  next  six  years  was  merely  the  history  of  her 
artistic  development.  She  worked  with  immense  energy,  and, 
though  she  possessed  magnificent  health,  would  probably  have  half- 
kilied  herself  if  Miss  Coutts  had  not  looked  after  her  so  wisely.  They 
lived  in  Rome  and  in  Milan ;  she  was  twenty-four  when  she  made  her 
astonishing  debut]  a  year  later  she  was  singing  at  La  Scala,  and  in 
the  following  summer,  amid  the  lamentations  of  her  masters  and 
acquaintances,  she  had  a  triumphant  success  in  the  Ring  at 
Munich.  How  she  continued  to  sing  Wagner  for  yearp  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  her  voice  is  a  matter  of  musical  history.  I  saw  her  in  1905, 
and  thought  her  a  most  enviable  young  woman.  Though  she  was 
already  rather  huge,  she  was  extremely  handsome ;  her  detractors 
called  her  swarthy,  but  though  she  had  blue-black  hair  and  strongly- 
marked  eyebrows  that  met  above  her  nose,  her  complexion  was  fair, 
and  her  eyes  were  the  finest  that  I  had  ever  seen.  She  was  radiant 
with  youth,  energy,  and  success;  she  gave  one  the  impression  that 
she  possessed  eno'-mous  vitality  and  very  powerful  impulses,  but  the 
long  years  of  toil  had  taught  her  self-control,  and  her  fiery  temper 
flashed  out  only  rarely.  Miss  Coutts,  who  was  full  of  pride  in  the 
triumph  of  her  protegee,  certainly  deserved  the  congratulations  of 
a  world.  She  admitted  that  the  years  of  training  had  been  full  of 
anxiety,  but  she  seemed  confident  that  all  her  worries  were  over,  and 
that  nothing  remained  but  a  long  and  triumphal  procession  from 
glory  unto  glory.  I  thought  privately  that  the  real  anxiety  would 
begin  later.  “I  suppose  everyone’s  in  love  with  her?”  1  asked. 
And  Miss  Coutts  answered  with  a  contented  smile,  “Everyone! 
But  she  doesn’t  care  for  all  that  kind  of  thing.” 

Six  months  later  I  read  in  a  French  paper  that  Clara  Salvadori 
had  been  privately — or  secretly — married  to  the  Baron  von  Planken. 
I  had  never  heard  of  this  nobleman,  but  a  day  or  two  later  a  letter 
came  from  Miss  Coutts  which  contained  some  information.  The 
Baron  was  a  rich  Austrian  of  ancient  family ;  Miss  Coutts  wished 
that  he  could  have  been  younger — he  was  fifty — but  except  for  this 
defect  he  was  an  admirable  person,  courteous,  handsome,  and 
devoted  to  Clara,  who  would  be  much  better  off  with  a  thoroughly 
sensible  husband  to  protect  her.  It  appears  that  the  Baron’s  family 
had  snorted,  as  only  Austrian  families  can  snort,  at  the  idea  of  his 
marrying  a  prima  donna,  and  had  even  appealed  to  the  Emperor; 
but  the  Baron  had  been  steadfast,  and  had  gone  to  some  pains  to 
prove  that  his  betrothed  was  descended,  through  her  mother,  from 
the  kings  of  Ireland.  He  was  very  considerate,  and  agreed  at  once 
that  Clara  should  continue  her  artistic  career.  He  himself  was  a 
fine  pianist  and  devoted  to  music. 
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note  of  disappointment  beneath  her  optimistic  phrases.  I  heard 
very  little  of  Clara’s  private  life  for  a  year,  when  Miss  Coutts  wrote 
to  inform  me  that  the  Baron  had  been  blessed  with  an  heir,  and 
that  Clara  seemed  to  be  happy  again.  The  last  phrase  aroused  my 
most  dismal  forebodings ;  even  in  London  I  had  heard  rumours  that 
the  marriage  had  not  pi’oved  altogether  fortunate.  Artistically,  how¬ 
ever,  Clara  continued  to  ascend  steadily  from  height  to  height,  and 
then,  just  after  her  success  in  the  Mozart  festival  at  Covent  Garden, 
her  child  died.  For  a  year  she  vanished  completely  from  the  world, 
from  Miss  Coutts  and,  apparently,  from  her  husband.  When  she 
reappeared,  more  brilliant  than  ever,  IMelchiorre  Fantoni  was  almost 
invariably  with  her. 

Why  he  attracted  her  is  known  only  to  the  Destinies  who  watch 
above  us.  Certainly  he  was  a  brilliant  talker,  but  so,  according  to 
all  accounts,  was  Clara,  and  two  of  that  particular  trade  most  seldom 
agree.  He  had  an  international  renown,  but  in  the  course  of  her 
artistic  life  she  had  met  all  the  famous  people  of  Europe,  and  knew 
exactly  how  much  contemporary  fame  w'as  worth.  For  the  rest, 
he  WTote  villainously  clever  comedies,  usually  obscene,  but  always 
witty;  he  wore  the  last  fashions  in  clothes  and  was  curled  and 
scented  daily,  kept  the  papers  supplied  with  silly  details  concerning 
his  quite  unimportant  fads  and  effeminacies,  and  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  as  a  drawing-room  Don  Juan.  He  was  forty-five,  but 
went  to  great  pains  in  order  to  make  the  world  think  him  ten  years 
younger;  he  announced  frequently  to  interviewers  that  he  cared  for 
nothing  but  children,  flowers,  and  the  poetry  of  Dante.  This  may 
have  been  true;  it  was  also  true  that  tbe  soul  within  his  perfumed 
and  pow'dered  little  body  was  rank. 

The  rest  of  the  affair  is,  unfortunately,  common  knowledge. 
Clara’s  divorce,  and  the  subsequent  disgusting  behaviour  of  Fantoni, 
who  ran  through  all  her  money,  pawned  her  jewels,  and  then  deserted 
her  and  pilloried  her  in  his  most  malodorous  play,  were  the  pieces  de 
resistance  at  every  feast  of  gossip  in  Europe  for  two  years.  The 
scene  at  the  Fenice,  when  she  appeared  on  the  stage  with  a  red 
weal  across  her  cheek  and  neck,  and  several  chivalrous  Venetians 
made  for  Fantoni’s  box  with  murder  in  their  eyes,  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  less  savoury  annals  of  opera;  Fantoni’s  delicate 
description  of  her  personal  attractions  to  an  interviewer  whom  he 
pretended  to  regard  merely  as  a  friend  was  another  charming  episode. 
And  after  it  all,  when  he  was  bankrupt  and  a  nervous  wreck,  she 
went  back  to  him  ! 

Miss  Coutts  was  a  highly  respectable  English  maiden  lady,  with 
a  brother  who  w'as  an  Archdeacon,  but  she  was  faithful  to  Clara 
through  it  all.  Only  when  Clara  announced  that  she  w^as  going 
back  to  Fantoni  did  her  old  friend  oppose  her,  offering  her,  in 
desperation,  the  choice  between  her  own  and  that  rascal’s  further 
acquaintance.  Clara  wept — it  was  the  only  time  that  Miss  Coutts 
had  ever  seen  her  in  tears — but  made  her  choice  without  hesitating. 
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They  parted  in  Eome,  and  no  communication  had"  passed  between 
them  until  that  memorable  evening  when  the  Ked  Admiral  per¬ 
formed  his  marvellous  leaping  act  from  the  deck  of  the  lake-steamer. 
The  reader  will  admit  that  we  had  some  excuse  for  our  excitement. 


III. 

After  dinner  we  sat  again  imder  the  pergola,  except  the  poet,  who 
went  a-roaming  beneath  the  moon  in  quest  of  inspiration.  About 
nine  o’clock  I  said  good-night  to  the  ladies  and  the  Archdeacon,  and 
went  towards  the  hotel  with  the-  intention  of  working  off  some  of 
my  sadly  belated  correspondence.  I  paused  in  the  little  piazza  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  nocturnal  beauty  of  the  lake  and  to  light  a 
cigarette,  when  an  unknown  voice  arose  in  the  darkness  close  to  me. 

“If  I  may  trouble  you,”  said  the  voice,  very  humbly. 

A  hand  came  out  of  the  gloom  and  approached  the  flickering 
match.  I  turned  and  saw  that  the  new  arrival  was  standing  by 
my  side.  I  dropped  the  match  and  struck  another  which  I  gave  to 
him.  He  thanked  me  profusely.  “Those  vestas  in  the  hotel  are 
no  class,”  he  said. 

I  agreed,  and  we  stood  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  had  a  tiring  journey.  “Not  exactly  tiring,”  he  said,  “but 
what  you  might  call  exciting.  Had  my  pocket  picked  in  the  train 
at  Como  coming  down  to  the  boat — lucky  I  always  carry  money 
under  my  vest — and  had  to  jump  for  it  when  I  landed  here.  I  expect 
you  saw  me.  Kegular  touch  and  go,  that  was.” 

I  agreed  that  it  was  indeed  regular  touch  and  go,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  been  asleep  when  the  boat  arrived  at  Travio.  He  denied 
this  soft  impeachment. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  sleep  in  the  daytime.  It 
catches  my  liver.  May  I  worry  you  for  another  match?  I’m  afraid 
I’m  robbing  you.  Thanks,  much.  No,  I  was  awake  right  enough, 
but  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  and  didn’t  see  the  name 
upon  the  board  until  she’d  cast  off.  As  soon  as  I  saw  it  I  talked 
to  the  skipper  like  a  father.” 

“With  really  wonderful  result,”  I  commented;  “I  never  saw  a 
lake  steamer  put  back  for  anyone  before.” 

The  stranger  chuckled.  “Oh,  I  did  them!”  he  said.  “And  the 
funny  part  of  it  was,”  he  continued,  “that  when  I  started  I  hadn't 
any  intention  of  putting  up  here.  I’d  got  a  ticket  to — to  that  place 
beginning  with  a  C.” 

“  Cadenabbia  ?  ”  I  suggested. 

“That’s  it,”  he  said,  “Cadenabyer.  And  I’d  taken  a  room  in  the 
hotel  there.  I  expect  they  think  I’ve  fallen  overboard.” 

“  Then  you  were  suddenly  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Travio  ?  ” 
I  asked.  He  hesitated  before  replying. 

“Not  exactly,”  he  answered.  “But  I  knew  the  name  of  the  place. 
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and  I  had  reasons  for  wanting  to  see  it.  Pretty  spot,  isn’t  it?  Not 
much  doing  though,  generally,  I  suppose?” 

I  assented,  groaning  inwardly,  for  I  began  to  suspect  that 
Montagute  had  hired  or  persuaded  some  low-minded  individual  to 
advertise  Travio  in  the  English  papers.  Silence  descended  upon  us 
to  be  broken  by  the  stranger’s  asking  me  if  I  were  well  acquainted 
wiili  the  district.  I  replied  affirmatively,  and  he  seemed  to  hover 
on  the  brink  of  another  question.  He  refrained,  however,  from 
asking  it,  and  made  a  remark  on  the  difficulty  of  procuring  good 
English  tobacco  in  Italy.  Then  with  profuse  apologies  he  borrowed 
another  match.  I  studied  his  face  whilst  he  lit  an  amber-mouth- 
pieced  pipe  with  a  large  band  of  embossed  silver,  and  decided  that 
he  was  very  shy  and  rather  hot.  Then  I  wished  him  good-night. 

“So  long,”  he  said.  “Pleased  to  have  met  you.  We’re  certain 
to  knock  up  against  one  another  a  bit.”  And  he  disappeared  into 
the  darkness.  Later  the  poet  informed  me  that  he  had  met  the 
stranger  about  ten  o’clock  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  villa,  and 
that  Bembo  had  probably  removed  a  portion  of  his  trousers.  Neither 
of  us  could  imagine  any  reason  for  his  remarkable  descent  upon 
Travio. 

We  saw  very  little  of  him  for  the  next  two  or  three  days.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  and  we  w'ere  always  out  on  the  lake  sketching 
or  idling  until  sunset.  At  dinner  he  sat  at  a  small  table  beyond 
the  manicuring  Milanese,  who  stared  at  him  boldly  and  discussed 
him  in  their  own  tongue ;  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  either  on  his  plate 
or  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  when  the  affable  Gina  came  to  consult 
his  taste  in  food  or  wine  he  blushed  beautifully.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  was  very  shy  and  quite  unused  to  his  present  kind  of 
environment.  Being  alone,  his  repast  was  necessarily  finished  more 
quickly  than  those  of  our  party  and  the  Milanese  family,  and  it 
was  funny  to  observe  him  summoning  up  courage  to  rise  from  his 
table  and  march  down  the  room  with  the  jerky  gait  of  extreme 
self-consciousness.  As  he  passed  us  he  would  whistle  softly  as  if  to 
show  us  that,  whatever  we  might  think,  he  was  really  tremendously 
at  ease.  Though  he  would  exchange  commonplaces  with  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  and  myself,  he  avoided  the  ladies  of  our  party,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  poet  obviously  filled  him  with  distrust.  When  Miss 
Coutts  engaged  him  in  conversation  he  turned  purple,  looked  as  if 
he  were  about  to  burst,  and  answered  her  in  an  off-hand  and 
facetious  manner  that  would  have  been  offensive  if  it  had  not  been 
so  plainly  the  result  of  great  mental  anguish.  We  did  our  best; 
we  tried  to  persuade  him  to  bathe  with  us  and  to  row  on  the  lake, 
but  he  could  not  swim,  and  on  the  only  occasion  when  he  ventured 
into  a  boat  he  became  horribly  ashamed  of  his  braces,  which  were 
scarlet  and  green,  and  nearly  upset  our  frail  craft  with  ill-timed 
efforts  to  be  of  use  when  we  were  embarking  or  landing.  We  strove 
to  foster  a  friendship  betw'een  him  and  Bembo,  w'hom  he  invariably 
addressed  as  “  Good-little-dawgie-then  ”  ;  but  the  good-little-dawgie 
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absolutely  refused  to  consort  with  him  at  any  price,  and  fell  into  a 
frenzy  of  barking  whenever  he  approached. 

His  real  name,  we  discovered,  was  George  Nathaniel  Jarvis,  and 
he  lived  at  Dulwich. 

Miss  Coutts  received  a  second  letter  from  Clara,  announcing  that 
she  would  arrive  at  Travio  in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  and 
requesting  that  our  whole  party  should  immediately  make  an 
expedition  to  the  Villa  and  pour  the  blended  vials  of  our  fury  on 
the  heads  of  her  workmen,  who  were  reported  to  be  spending  all 
their  toilful  hours  in  playing  dominoes  and  other  games  of  chance. 
Miss  Coutts  informed  Montagute  of  the  honour  that  was  about  to 
be  rendered  to  his  hotel,  but,  knowing  Clara’s  capacity  for  emphatic 
speech,  she  did  not  trouble  to  go  to  the  Villa,  contenting  herself 
with  sending  me  to  inspect  it.  After  she  had  received  Clara’s  second 
letter  she  w'ore  a  resigned  expression  and  uttered  innumerable  Oh 
dears,  but  in  reality,  I  am  certain,  she  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  longing 
to  see  her  wilful,  beautiful  protegee  once  again.  Montagute  went 
about  his  business  with  an  Olympian  air,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
informing  everyone  in  the  district  that  the  divine  and  incomparable 
Salvador!  had  scorned  the  fleshpots  of  the  Villa  d’Este  and  the 
garish  joys  of  Cadenabbia,  and  was  about  to  take  up  her  abode 
beneath  his  honoured  roof. 

Next  morning  I  went  up  to  the  Villa,  which  I  found,  as  Miss 
Dacre  had  prophesied,  en  papillotes.  There  were  certain  symptoms 
of  dominoes  and  cards,  but  on  the  whole  the  workmen,  when  I 
arrived,  were  giving  evidence  of  a  decent  activity,  therefore  I  also 
decided  to  leave  the  task  of  reviling  them  to  Clara,  who  would 
certainly  enjoy  it.  I  talked  with  the  foreman,  a  pleasant  gentleman 
from  Como,  who  was  tanned  to  the  hue  of  antique  leather,  and 
was,  as  I  soon  discovered,  a  man  with  a  grievance.  It  appeared 
that  every  day  a  stranger  came  up  to  the  Villa,  sat  on  the  garden 
wall  smoking  a  pipe,  and  stared  incessantly  at  the  workmen. 
Whether  the  latter  were  shy  by  nature,  or  whether  the  stranger’s 
presence  made  them  reluctant  to  play  dominoes,  I  cannot  say,  but 
after  a  few  days  they  began  to  resent  his  punctual  visitations.  When 
anyone  spoke  to  him  he  made  signs  which  indicated  that  he  knew 
no  Italian,  and  when  the  foreman  resorted  to  gestures  which  were 
meant  to  convey  to  him  the  fact  that  his  presence  was  superfluous, 
he  smiled  and  nodded,  took  off  his  hat  many  times,  and  remained 
cheerfully  seated  on  his  wall. 

I  was  not  greatly  interested  by  the  foreman’s  complaint,  and 
was  about  to  take  leave  of  him  and  return  to  the  hotel,  when  he 
uttered  a  sudden  exclamation  and  pointed  down  the  road.  “There 
he  is  again.  Signore !  ’’  he  cried  passionately.  I  looked  in  the 
direction  that  he  indicated,  and  perceived,  with  some  astonishment, 
the  Red  Admiral  toiling  up  the  path,  and  mopping  his  brow  as  he 
came  with  a  large  red  handkerchief.  The  workmen  groaned 
musically,  and  I  went  to  meet  him. 
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He  was  very  hot,  and  became  visibly  hotter  when  he  recognised  me. 

“  Morning  !  ”  he  gasped.  “  Splendid  morning  !  Just  having  a  little 
walk — exploring  the  country,  you  know — and  happened  on  this  path. 
Pretty  spot  for  a  nice  cosy  home,  isn’t  it?” 

I  stared,  dimly  comprehending  that  George  Nathaniel  Jarvis  was 
employing  the  language  of  subterfuge.  Then  I  contemplated  him 
with  the  eye  of  stem  reproof.  “I  have  just  heard  that  you  come 
here  every  day,”  I  said.  “Are  you  interested  in  building 
operations  ?  ” 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  very  odd  expression,  and  attained  a  climax 
of  redness.  “Oh,  so  so!  ”  he  answered,  with  an  attempt  at  airiness. 

“  Are  you  ?  ” 

“Not  as  a  rule,”  I  replied,  “but  I  happen  to  know  the  lady  who 
owns  this  Villa.  She  suspected  the  workmen  of  idleness,  and  so  1 

came - ”  I  paused  abruptly,  conscious  that  the  Red  Admiral  had 

dropped  his  stick  and  his  handkerchief  and  was  actually  glaring  at 
me.  “Why,  what  is  the  matter?”  I  cried. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  speechless.  Then  he  came  quite  close 
to  me  and  said,  in  a  melodramatic  whisper,  “I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  knew  her?” 

His  eyes  protruded,  his  mouth  remained  open,  and  he  was 
evidently  in  the  throes  of  strong  excitement.  I  began  to  think  that 
the  sun  had  turned  his  brain. 

“I  used  to  know  her,”  I  answered.  “She  is  a  great  friend  of 
Miss  Coutts,  the  artist  with  the  white  hair,  you  know,  to  whom 
you  spoke  the  other  day.” 

The  Red  Admiral  seemed  to  be  almost  overcome  by  this 
information. 

“  Good  golly  1  ”  he  remarked,  and  again  he  mopped  his  brow. 
“This  beats  cock-fighting  and  Bomb.  Wells,”  he  added  obscurely, 
after  an  interval  of  deep  meditation. 

I  became  slightly  impatient.  “May  I  ask  if  you  know  anything 
of  Signora  Salvadori?”  I  asked.  He  looked  at  me  very  solemnly, 
and  nodded  three  or  four  times. 

“That’s  it,”  he  said.  “No  error;  that’s  her  name.  Madam  Clara 
Salvadori,  and  this  place  is  named  after  her.  She  comes  here  every 
spring,  and  keeps  a  tame  leopard  and  half-a-dozen  wolf-hounds. 
I  knew  I  hadn’t  made  any  mistake.”  He  stared  at  the  unsym¬ 
pathetic  workmen  and  nodded  again  like  a  china  mandarin. 

“Are  you  fond  of  music?”  I  asked,  “and  have  you  heard  her 
sing  ?  ” 

My  voice  seemed  to  arouse  him  from  deep  meditation.  “Eh!” 
he  said.  “Oh  yes,  I’ve  heard  her — when  she  was  in  Ijondon  three 
years  ago.  And  just  to  think  that  the  old  lady  knows  her!  Does 
she  know  her  well  ?  ” 

“They  lived  together  for  many  years,”  I  answered.  The  Red 
Admiral  raised  his  eyebrows  until  they  almost  touched  his  effulgent 
forelock.  “Well,  I  never!  ”  he  ejaculated. 
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I  inquired  if  he  had  heard  Clara  sing  in  opera.  "Rather I"  he 
replied.  “I  went  to  every  blessed  performance  that  she  gave.  It 
nearly  landed  me  in  Queer  Street,  for  I  was  only  a  junior  then 
earning  twenty-five  bob  a  week.” 

“A  junior?”  I  said  indiscreetly.  “At  the  Bar?” 

“No,  sir,”  answered  the  Ked  Admiral  simply,  “I  was  employed 
in  Sylvester  and  Snagg’s  Great  Boot  Emporium.  I  expect  you 
know  it.  In  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  close  to  the  Oxford  Street 
comer.” 

“And  you  love  music?”  I  asked.  He  looked  doubtful. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I  can’t  actually  say  that  I  do.  I  never  did 
before  I  heard  her  sing,  and  any  music  I’ve  heard  since — opera  music 
and  concert-bands  and  all  that — I  haven’t  cared  much  about.  I 
don’t  mind  a  gramophone  on  a  wet  afternoon.  No,  I  think  I  may 
say  that  I’  don’t  like  music.  In  opera  it  always  seems  to  spoil  the 
acting.  Most  of  the  time  I  can’t  hear  what  any  of  them  are 
talking  about.” 

“But  you  enjoyed  hearing  Signora  Salvadori?”  I  said.  He 
turned  swiftly  and  stared  at  me  again.  “  Enjoyed !  ”  he  cried.  He 
seemed  to  hunt  for  an  adequate  phrase,  then  gave  up  the  hopeless 
quest.  “But  it  wasn’t  her  singing,  it  wasn’t  her  acting,  it  was 
her!”  he  continued.  “When  she  came  on  the  stage,  I  tell  you, 
it  was  like  a — like  a  vision !  It  was  something  new  and  shining 
and  wonderful  that  came  into  your  life,  just  like  the  sun  into  a 
dark  ofiice.  It  was  life,  that’s  the  very  word;  you  felt  that  everyone 
you’d  ever  known  was  just  a  machine,  doing  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again  in  just  the  same  way,  doing  and  not  feeling,  not 

enjoying,  not - .  I  see  you  take  my  meaning;  I’m  not  good  at 

talking,  as  you  know.  She  wasn’t  that  kind;  she  was  all  alive; 
more  alive  than  everybody  else  in  the  world  all  lumped  together.” 
He  paused,  with  a  funny  gasp;  then,  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  with 
the  most  shameless  sentimentalism,  he  added:  “And  to  think  that 
her  feet  have  trod  the  very  path  we  stand  on  !  ” 

Of  course,  he  was  absurd,  with  his  ecstasies  and  his  whiskers  and 
his  heated  face,  yet  I  thought  that  even  Clara  might  have  felt 
complimented  by  the  sincerity  of  his  tribute.  “You  have  never 
seen  her  since  then?”  I  asked.  He  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
“She  came  to  England  again  for  a  week,”  he  said,  “but  I  had  been 
shifted  to  our  Birmingham  branch  and  couldn’t  get  away.  I  thought 
I’d  never  see  her  again.  It  was  then  that  I  bought  this.”  He  put 
his  hand  in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  and  produced  an  oblong 
package  wrapped  in  a  white  silk  handkerchief.  He  unfolded  the 
handkerchief,  revealing  a  photograph  in  a  horrible  pale  pink  case 
embossed  with  forget-me-nots  and  roses.  It  was  a  photograph  of 
Clara  as  Countess  Almaviva  in  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.  Scrawled  across 
it  was  the  prima  donna’s  enormous  signature. 

“I  sent  it  to  her  at  Covent  Garden,”  he  said,  “and  she  signed  it. 
I  enclosed  stamps,  of  course.  I  wrote  a  letter,  too — all  right,  quite 
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formal,  with  Mr.  Jarvis  and  respectfully  requests — but  she  didn’t 
answer  it.  Not  to  be  expected,  of  course.  Our  lines  in  life  were 
different ;  I  believe  that  she  was  personally  acquainted  wdth  the  late 
King.  Yes,  I  thought  I  should  never  see  her  again,  and  then — funny 
how  things  happen  in  this  world — my  old  uncle  left  me  all  his 
money  about  three  months  ago,  and  I  cleared  out  of  Birmingham, 
got  a  little  place  in  Croydon — I’d  always  meant  to  live  there  when 
I  could — and  came  out  to  Italy  as  soon  as  the  lawyers  had  settled 
things  up.” 

“To  hear  Signora  Salvadori  again?  ”  I  said. 

“And  to  see  her — that  was  the  idea,”  replied  the  Bed  Admiral. 
“But  just  my  blessed  luck!  When  I  got  to  Borne,  which  I  went 
to  knowing  it  was  the  capital  of  Italy  and  that  the  Italian  Covent 
Garden  would  be  there,  I  found  that  she  didn’t  sing  in  the  summer. 

I  didn’t  knew  what  to  do,  and  Borne  was  hotter  than  I’d  ever 
thought  any  place  outside  hell  could  be;  but  luckily  there  was 
a  waiter-fellow  in  the  hotel  who  knew  about  Madame  Salvadori, 
and  said  that  she  had  a  villa  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Como.  He  wrote 
the  name  of  the  place  down  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  told  me  it  was 
near  Cadenabyer.  That’s  why  I  did  that  Alhambra  turn  on  the 
steamer  when  I  saw  the  name  up  on  a  board.” 

“I  see,”  I  said,  gravely.  The  Bed  Admiral  whistled  a  foolish 
tune  through  his  teeth.  “And  after  all,”  he  said,  with  a  poor 
attempt  at  airiness,  “the  lady’s  away  for  her  holidays  and  hasn’t 
left  any  address.  I've  come  up  here  every  day  to  see  if  there’s 
any  chance  of  her  house  being  ready  for  her  soon,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  if  these  lazy,  loafing,  murderous-looking  pirates  don’t  get 
the  sack  she  won’t  be  in  it  this  side  of  Christmas.  But  it  doesn’t 
really  make  any  difference  to  me,”  he  added,  more  cheerfully. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  mean  that  I  shall  wait  till  she  comes,  if  I  have  to  wait  a  year,” 
said  the  sublime  Bed  Admiral.  And  there  was  a  note  in  his  voice 
when  he  spoke  which  made  him  seem  no  longer  a  blatant  little 
cockney,  but  the  incarnate  spirit  of  the  Bomance  that  shall  never 
die,  though  Socialism,  Materialism,  and  the  Commercial  Tempera¬ 
ment  lord  it  in  dull  triumvirate  over  a  grey  world.  I  felt  glad  that 
I  had  a  piece  of  good  news  for  him. 

“You  won’t  have  to  wait  as  long  as  that,”  I  said.  “Signora 
Salvadori  is  coming  here  next  week.” 

I  had  expected  him  to  be  surprised,  but  I  was  quite  unprepared 
to  see  him  almost  overcome  by  sudden  emotion.  He  stared  at  me 
with  enormous  eyes,  and  his  hands  trembled.  “Next  week!”  he 
cried.  Then  he  collected  himself  and  forced  a  laugh.  “I  see,”  he 
said,  “of  course,  you’re  having  me  on.  The  place  can’t  be  ready 
for  at  least  a  month.” 

When  I  explained  that  Clara  intended  to  stay  at  the  hotel  he 
seemed  almost  appalled.  “I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  I  ought  to 
stay,”  he  said  gloomily.  “I  shan’t  be  able  to  help  looking  at  her. 
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and  she  mayn’t  like  it.  Excuse  me  speaking  like  this,  but  it  is  a 
very  great  shock.  My  idea,  you  know,  was  to,  as  it  were,  hover 
round  her — to  worship  her  from  afar.  To  stay  in  the  same 
hotel - !  ” 

He  looked  terribly  perplexed.  I  yearned  to  laugh,  but  managed 
to  deny  myself  that  felicity.  I  assured  him  that  Clara  Salvador! 
was  quite  accustomed  to  being  looked  at,  and  promised  that  I  would 
introduce  him  to  her.  The  idea  made  him  tremble  like  an  aspen. 

“Oh,  Lord,  no!”  he  said.  “I  should  never  presume  so  far, 

I  shouldn’t  be  able  to  say  a  word — I  imagine  that  we  have  nothing 
in  common.  Thank  you  all  the  same,”  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  the  shrouded  photograph  nervously  in  his 
hands.  Then  he  looked  at  me  with  piteous  entreaty.  “You  won’t 
say  a  word  to  her  about  what  I’ve  told  you?”  he  asked  me.  “If 
you  do  I  shall  have  to  leave  at  once.  I  shouldn’t  dare  to  meet 
her.”  I  promised  not  to  betray  him  to  Clara.  “After  all,”  he  said, 
looking  relieved,  “  she  has  thousands  of  admirers  wherever  she  goes. 
There’s  no  real  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  stay,” 

“None  at  all,”  I  said  solemnly.  “But,  nevertheless,  you  are 
different  from  the  other  admirers.” 

“  Different  ?  ”  he  repeated. 

“Because  you’re  in  love  with  her,”  I  said.  I  expected  him  to 
force  a  deprecating  laugh  and  to  deny  the  charge,  but  instead  he 
turned  almost  pale,  and  pulled  at  one  of  his  whiskers  with  tremulous 
fingers.  He  looked  hard  at  me  for  a  moment,  opened  his  mouth 
to  speak,  closed  it  again,  and  abruptly  walked  off  down  the  path, 

I  wondered  if  he  were  offended,  but  this  apparently  was  not  the 
case,  for  when  he  was  about  ten  yards  away  he  turned,  waved  his 
hand,  and  cried,  “  So  long  !  ”  Then  he  vanished  round  a  bend  in 
the  road. 

IV. 

Early  in  the  following  week,  and  three  days  before  she  was 
expected  to  arrive,  Clara  Salvador!  appeared  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Much  to  our  relief,  she  was  accompanied  only  by  her  Italian  maid. 
Montagute  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation  at  her  sudden 
advent,  for  he  had  counted  on  getting  rid  of  the  Milanese  manicurists 
before  she  came,  and  intended  her  to  occupy  their  rooms,  which 
were  the  best  in  the  hotel.  Clara,  however,  evinced  no  yearning 
for  a  luxurious  abode,  and  was  quite  contented  with  a  modest 
apartment  adjoining  that  of  Miss  Coutts. 

Several  years  had  passed  since  I  had  seen  her  off  the  stage,  and 
I  found  her  greatly  changed.  Even  as  a  girl  she  had  been  big,  but 
now  she  had  acquired  the  ample  proportions  which  are  the  inevitable 
heritage  of  prime  donne ;  she  used  to  look  like  some  strange  exotic 
flower;  now  she  resembled  a  full-blown  rose.  Her  eyes  were  as 
brilliant  as  ever,  but  often  their  brightness  seemed  to  hint  an  interior 
fatigue,  and  her  full  red  lips  were  slightly  drawn  down  at  their 
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comers.  One  did  not  need  to  be  a  physiognomist  to  realise  that  she 
had  crowded  a  surprising  amount  of  living  into  her  thirty  odd  years  ■' 

In  other  respects  she  was  unchanged;  celebrity  and  the  influence  1 

of  Fantoni  had  been  powerless  against  her  wonderful  natural  I 

fascination.  She  was  still  gay,  headstrong,  and  affectionate;  still  I 

completely  spontaneous,  and  still  had  her  old  habit  of  flying  into  a  I 
violent  rage  for  five  minutes — during  which  period  one  felt  as  if  a 
dozen  cyclones,  typhoons  and  hurricanes  had  joined  forces  and  were 
playing  around  one’s  head — and  then,  in  a  moment,  she  would  be 
laughing  at  her  own  fury  and  mimicking  the  scared  aspect  of  her 
victim.  Her  joy  in  meeting  Miss  Coutts  was  the  jolliest  thing  that 
I  ever  beheld;  she  behaved  exactly  like  a  child  that  had  come  home  =1 

for  the  holidays.  Before  her  arrival  Miss  Coutts  and  Miss  Dacre  I 

had  somewhat  blighted  our  little  world  by  assuming  a  severely  1 1 

solemn  air,  looking  as  if  they  were  thinking  out  a  penance  for  the  ’  | 

returning  prodigal ;  but — so  feeble  is  the  consistency  of  warm-hearted  ] 

spinsters — as  soon  as  the  prodigal  appeared,  every  trace  of  this  I 

virtuous  thunder  vanished  from  our  skies.  If  Clara  had  brought  il 

Fantoni  along  with  her  I  don’t  know  what  would  have  happened,  ^ 

but  I  believe  that  she  w’ould  have  managed  to  make  even  that  i 

atrociously  awkward  situation  seem  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  J 

world.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  coarse,  I  must  here  set  down  my  I 

conviction  that  if  Clara  had  painted  herself  green  and  walked  about  * 

metropolitan  streets  in  the  scantiest  of  attire,  she  w'ould  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  have  contrived  to  persuade  her  friends  that  she  i 
was  behaving  in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  | 

In  an  English  hotel,  of  course,  she  would  merely  have  been  ? 

stared  at;  in  Travio  she  was  honoured  like  a  queen.  The  ample  | 

bosom  of  Gina  heaved  with  audible  pride  as  she  waited  upon  us  at  | 

dinner,  and  the  shy  Maria,  who  was  usually  concealed  in  the  kitchen 
behind  a  fastness  of  pots  and  pans,  was  perpetually  neglecting  her  . 

duties  in  order  to  peer  round  the  screen  which  cut  off  the  dining-  ; 

room  from  the  sight,  though  not  from  the  odours,  of  her  realm. 
Montagute  \vore  his  Sunday  clothes  throughout  the  week,  and  ^ 

walked  in  the  piazza  with  more  than  the  air  of  a  benevolent  god. 

The  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  of  the  Milanese  family  had  a  cere¬ 
monial  magnificence  that  no  off-hand  Englishman  could  possibly  have 
imagined;  and  every  second  day  the  youngest  of  the  manicurists,  j 
a  gentle  maiden  of  fifteen  with  extremely  stout  ankles,  was  sent 
to  our  table  with  a  huge  bunch  of  yellow  roses,  which  were,  as 
every  self-respecting  Italian  knew,  the  diva’s  favourite  flower. 
Clara  was  charming  to  everyone,  though  she  flew  into  a  terrific  rage 
when  she  saw  the  manicurists  pursuing  their  art  on  the  balcony, 
and  was  only  restrained  by  our  united  prayers  from  ascending  to  ^ 
their  rooms  and  hurling  their  instruments  into  the  lake.  The 
Archdeacon  was  an  easy  victim;  he  had  a  natural  predilection  for 
anyone  who  wasn’t  sour  and  glum ;  he  had  also  a  passion  for  Dante, 
which  he  found  that  Clara  shared.  Clara  was  a  great  reader,  and 
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MiflB  Coutts,  in  earlier  years,  had  encouraged  her  love  of  books,  and 
given  her  an  excellent  all-round  education.  The  poet,  who  hated 
actresses  and  singers  for  no  particular  reason  and  had  groaned  over 
the  prospect  of  her  visit,  soon  became  her  devoted  slave,  and  was 
even  supposed  to  be  meditating  on  the  libretto  of  an  opera  in  which 
she  was  to  appear  and  triumph.  In  short,  the  gay  world  of  Travio 
was  unanimously  at  her  feet. 

There  was  only  one  member  of  that  world  who  paid  no  visible 
homage.  When  Clara  came  into  the  dining-room  the  Eed  Admiral 
kept  his  eyes  steadily  on  his  plate,  and  when  he  had  a  chance  of 
encountering  her  in  the  hotel  or  the  garden,  he  fled  like  a  startled 
fawn.  Not  only  did  he  avoid  Clara;  he  avoided  me,  regretting, 
probably,  his  passionate  confidences  when  we  had  met  at  the  villa. 

I  had  respected  his  secret,  of  course,  but  the  poet,  who,  like  many 
apparently  dreamy  and  unpractical  people,  had  an  almost  super¬ 
natural  insight  into  the  souls  of  his  fellows  when  they  had  once 
aroused  his  interest,  very  soon  began  to  realise  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  Red  Admiral,  and  found  a  wicked  pleasure  in  trying  to 
lure  that  sentimentalist  into  our  company.  Clara,  to  whom  Miss 
Coutts  had  described  the  dramatic  scene  of  the  Admiral’s  arrival, 
approved  of  his  impulsiveness,  but  disliked  his  whiskers,  and  tried, 

I  am  afraid,  to  induce  the  poet  to  invade  his  bedroom  at  midnight 
and  remove  them  by  craft  or  violence.  She  affected  to  be  mortally 
hurt  because  their  owner  avoided  her.  “He’s  British  respectability 
stalking  unchecked,”  she  lamented,  “and  when  he  sees  a  wicked, 
wicked  opera  singer  with  a  purple  past  and  a  shady  present,  his 
poor  whiskers  bristle  with  outraged  virtue,  and  he  writes  to  The 
Times.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  stay  in  the  same  house  with 
such  an  abandoned  monster  if  he  didn’t  feel  that  his  virtuous 
presence  was  a  kind  of  standing  reproof  to  her.”  The  poet,  however, 
laughed  her  theory  to  scorn.  “It’s  no  use  trying  to  pretend  that 
you  don’t  realise  his  interesting  condition,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
observed  him,  and  I’ve  noticed  that  whenever  he  thinks  we  aren’t 
looking  at  him  he  shoots  furtive  but  eloquent  glances  at  you,  and 
when  you  come  into  the  dining-room  his  great  eyes  beam  with 
affection,  and  he  chokes,  and  his  face  becomes  Tyrian  purple.  He’ll 
declare  his  passion  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  chance,  and  I  propose  to 
give  him  one  as  soon  as  possible.”  He  wrote  a  very  funny  poem 
called  the  Red  Admiral  and  the  Painted  Lady,  which  he  knew  by 
heart  and  quoted  on  every  possible  occasion;  the  title,  however, 
was  unjust  to  Clara,  who  only  painted  for  the  stage. 

In  spite  of  the  poet’s  resolve,  the  Eed  Admiral  for  some  time 
resisted  all  efforts,  direct  and  indirect,  to  introduce  him  to  Clara, 
and  his  romance  hung  fire. 

Clara,  when  she  took  a  holiday,  always  announced  beforehand 
that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  sing  a  note  until  she  returned  to 
work;  this  resolution  usually  lasted  exactly  three  days.  At  Travio, 
however,  the  charm  of  nocturnal  voyages  on  the  lake  enabled  her 
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to  hold  out  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  period  she  abruptly 
announced  at  dinner,  first,  her  certainty  that  her  voice  had  departed 
for  ever,  and  secondly,  that  if  she  did  not  sing  that  very  evening 
she  would  go  mad.  All  of  us,  of  course,  were  delighted,  but  Miss 
Coutts  raised  a  feeble  objection,  holdi»g  that  Clara  owed  herself 
a  complete  rest.  Clara  flourished  her  hands  desperately,  raised  her 
starry  eyes  in  a  piteous  appeal  to  heaven,  and  asserted  with 
vehemence  that  all  her  previous  life  seemed  a  dream,  that  she  had 
lost  all  sense  of  music,  and  really  couldn’t  believe  that  she  had 
ever  sung  a  tuneful  note.  Miss  Coutts  capitulated,  and  murmured 
that  the  piano  in  the  salon,  which  had  heretofore  been  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  painful  scales  executed  by  the  infant  Milanese 
was  a  good  one.  When  we  were  leaving  the  dining-room  Clara 
halted  by  the  table  of  the  manicurists,  and  addressing  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  infants,  a  black-eyed,  sallow  old  lady  who  combined 
stateliness  and  ugliness  wuth  remarkable  success,  announced  that 
with  her  permission  she  would  sing  in  the  salon,  and  begged  that 
they  would  do  her  the  honour  of  coming  to  hear  her  if  they  thought 
it  worth  while.  The  Milanese  family  discharged  a  salvo  of  felicita¬ 
tions;  Clara  smiled  at  them  with  the  utmost  sweetness,  caressed 
the  sleek  heads  of  the  infants,  and  passed  slowly  on  until  she  came 
to  the  table  where  the  Ked  Admiral  sat  in  lonely  splendour.  Her 
glance  fell  on  him,  she  hesitated,  looked  at  us,  and  then  halted. 
The  Red  Admiral  became  scarlet,  but  kept  his  eyes  doggedly  fixed 
on  his  plate.  Clara  rested  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  his  table  and 
leant  slightly  towards  him,  smiling.  She  was  wearing  a  w'onderful 
purple  dress,  was  very  much  decolletce,  and  looked  superb. 

“Forgive  me,”  she  said;  “I  am  going  to  sing  to-night  in  the 
salon.  Will  you  come  to  hear  me?” 

The  Red  Admiral  leapt  abruptly  to  his  feet,  upsetting  his  chair. 
He  was  profoundly  agitated,  and  for  several  moments  could  not 
speak.  I  could  almost  hear  him  muttering  inwardly  that  it  was 
just  his  luck,  her  coming  along  when  his  mouth  was  full.  He 
swallowed  convulsively,  and  then  without  raising  his  eyes  to  her 
face,  began  to  stammer  a  reply.  I  could  only  hear  a  few  words, 
but  they  were  enough  to  make  me  realise  that  he  called  her  madam, 
asserted  vehemently  that  he  was  no  musician,  and  that  he  couldn’t 
dream,  positively  couldn’t  dream  of  intruding  on  her  party  in  the 
salon,  but  that  if  he  might  sit  outside  the  window  ...  on  the 
balcony  .  .  .  with  a  cigar.  .  .  .  Then  speech  failed  him  altogether, 
and  he  looked  acutely  miserable.  Clara  nodded,  smiled,  and  left 
bim  to  recover  himself  with  the  aid  of  Chianti. 

To  lavish  superlatives  on  Clara’s  voice  would  be  as  foolish  as  to 
rhapsodise  over  the  art  of  Eleanora  Duse.  There  is  a  kind  of 
greatness  which  makes  praise  seem  presumption,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  record  that  on  this  particular  evening  she  was  in  her  best  form 
and  sang  magnificently.  Her  voice,  however,  was  too  powerful  for 
the  little  salon,  and  after  a  while  I  went  out  to  the  verandah  and 
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sat  by  the  window.  There  I  was  able  dimly  to  perceive  the  Red 
Admiral*  who  was  leaning  against  a  pillar  with  his  arms  folded  and 
his  head  bent  down.  She  sang  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  very 
short  intervals,  giving  us  the  greatest  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Brahms, 
and  Strauss.  Miss  Coutts  accompanied  her. 

Outside  the  hotel  shadowy  figures  stole  into  the  little  piazza  and 
stood  motionless,  listening  to  that  incomparable  voice.  The  night 
was  perfect;  no  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  leaves  that  seemed  grey 
and  ghostly  in  the  light  from  the  hotel  window.  Below,  the  lake 
slept,  unruffled  and  silent,  with  only  a  few  orange  reflections  to 
hint  that  it  was  water. 

When  Clara  had  ceased  to  sing,  and  the  salon  was  echoing  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  Milanese  family,  the  Red  Admiral  left  his 
pillar  and  walked  slowly  to  the  edge  of  the  verandah.  He  stood 
looking  out  over  the  lake  for  several  minutes,  then  he  turned 
abruptly  and  came  towards  me.  For  a  while  we  stood  side  by  side 
in  silence,  then  he  spoke  in  a  husky  and  laboured  tone. 

“Funny,”  he  said.  “Funny!  If  I  knew  I  was  to  go  off  the 
hooks  to-night  I  really  believe  I  shouldn’t  care  that.”  He  snapped 
his  fingers.  “You’ll  think  me  a  queer  sort  of  beggar,  1  expect,”  he 
continued,  with  a  short  nervous  laugh,  “but  I  can’t  help  telling 
you  that  I  know  I’ve  had  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  in  my 
life  or  ever  will  happen.  It  wouldn’t  seem  to  matter  if  someone 
said  to  me,  ‘  Jarvis,  you’re  to  be  put  in  a  sack  and  drowned  in 
that  lake  this  very  instant.’  I  feel  I’ve  lived.  Let  them  all  come  1  ” 
He  made  a  glorious  gesture  of  defiance. 

“It  is  a  great  voice,”  I  said. 

The  Red  Admiral  snorted.  “Great?”  he  cried,  “it’s  noble,  it’s 
the  whole  of  Heaven  in  a  sound !  When  it  was  loud  it  was  like  an 
anthem  of  angels,  and  when  it  was  soft  it  was  like  a  prayer.  It 
made  one  good.  And  I  tell  you  another  thing,”  he  added  with 
solemn  emphasis,  “no  one  could  sing  like  that  who  wasn't  good 
herself — who  wasn’t  the  best  person  on  earth.  It  was  the  one  thing 
you  can’t  make  any  mistake  over,”  he  concluded,  after  a  pause, 
“it  was  the  song  of  a  soul  that’s  noble  and  great  and  gentle  and — 
pure."  He  uttered  one  of  his  funny  gasps  and  became  silent. 

A  moment  later  the  singer  and  her  audience  came  out  of  the 
scion.  I  went  to  offer  my  congratulations.  Afterwards,  when  I 
looked  round  for  the  Red  Admiral,  he  had  disappeared. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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